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CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Timeless  quality' 

Editor:  A  note  to  express  my  pleasure 
with  Broicn:  A  Pictorial  Alhuw.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  the  beautiful  photographs  in 
context  of  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and  the 
academic  vear  gives  the  book  a  timeless 
quality. 

Mv  compliments  to  vou,  the  photogra- 
pher, Uosis  Juodvalkis,  and  the  others  who 
produced  this  experience. 

PETER  A.  RONA  '56 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

Dealing  with  alcohol 

Editor:  1  enjoyed  reading  the  recap  of 
major  accomplishments  and  happenings 
throughout  the  1970s  \BAM,  June). 

However,  1  was  extremely  disappointed 
that,  in  your  recap  of  the  year  1977,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  courageous  and  historic 


action  on  the  part  of  President  Howard 
Swearer,  and  Brown,  to  institute  and  to 
structure  the  Brown  Alcohol  Program  {BAM, 
March  1978). 

The  Brown  Alcohol  Program  includes  a 
coordinated  effort  by  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Chemical  Dependency,  the  University 
Health  Services,  the  Medical  Program,  and 
academic  departments  to  come  to  grips  and 
to  deal  realistically  with  the  problem  of  alco- 
hol and  chemical  dependency  within  the 
Brown  community.  All  members  of  the 
Brown  family  should  be  proud  that  our  Uni- 
versity has  removed  the  veil  of  stigma  from 
the  major  social  and  health  problem  in  Amer- 
ica today.  A  number  of  people  have  been  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing  this  feat.  Prof. 
Bruce  Donovan,  associate  dean  for  chemical 
dependency;  Dr.  Roswell  Johnson,  retired 
head  of  the  University  Health  Services;  Dr. 
David  Lewis,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine; and  anthropology  professor  Dwight 


Heath,  among  others,  have  taken  an  active 
role. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
Brown  several  times  in  the  past  three  years  tc 
see  this  program  in  action.  It  has  been  a  very 
moving  and  rewarding  experience  to  visit 
with  Bruce  Donovan  and  hear  about  the 
progress  being  made  with  students,  faculty, 
and  administrative  staff  whose  lives  are  af- 
fected by  alcoholism  or  chemical  addiction. 
It  has  been  exciting  to  sit  in  on  the  Brown 
Group  on  Alcohol  meetings  on  Friday  after- 
noons or  Dwight  Heath's  anthropology  class 
"Alcohol,  Health  and  Culture."  Also,  to 
know  that  there  are  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  Al-Anon  meetings  on  campus  is  truly  re 
markable  to  me.  Young  men  and  women  no 
longer  have  to  wait  until  they  are  in  their 
mid-30s  or  earlv  40s  to  receive  help  for  their 
or  a  family  member's  alcohol  and  drug 
problem. 

The  Brown  Medical  School  has  set  a 


J 


Beat  Bjorn  Borg  at  Tennis 
or  Jack  Nicklaus  at  Golf? 

That  would  be  nice  but  it  is  highly  unhkely.  Experience  shows  that 
amateurs  rarely  beat  professionals  at  their  own  game.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  investing,  many  amateurs  think  they  can  win;  big 
and  often. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  lot  of  money  in  the  stock  market  by 
yourself  but  it  is  not  easy.  And  the  difference  between  the  failure, 
mediocrity  or  success  of  your  investment  program  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  your  lifestyle.  Perhaps  your  problem  is  not  how 
to  select  stocks,  but  how  to  choose  an  investment  manager. 

We  offer  investment  management  services  to  individuals,  part- 
nerships, corporations,  trusts  and  pension  plans.  Our  objective  is 
simple:  To  increase  your  capital  as  much  as  we  can,  as  fast  as  we 
can,  without  taking  unreasonable  risks.  To  receive  information 
about  our  policies,  our  unique  performance-related  commission 
rebates,  and  how  tf)  open  an  account,  call  or  write: 


Sam  Skurnick 

MEMBER  NYSE 


Dennis  Grossman 

BS  WHARTON  MBA  CHICAGO 


695  Summer  Street  •  Stamford,  Connecticut  06901 
(203)  327-2103  (212)  582-6176 

25  Years  of  investment  management,  without  fees,  through 
the  use  of  discretionary  accounts 

SIPC 


Authors... 

LMKHG 

FORA 

PUBUSKR? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are   invited  to  send  (or  a  free  illus- 
trated    guidebook    whicti     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


Whether  your 
subiect  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  52- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516  W.  34  St.,   New  York,   N.Y.   10001 


To  the 
Author 

in  Search 
of  a 

Publisher 


visions* 

The  land  is  harsh,  existence  often  marginal, 
pleasures  always  small.  Yet  that  is  enough. 
For  the  weaver  can  possess  in  his  mind  the 
wealth  of  potentates,  the  vision  of  poets, 
the  ima^nation  of  the  storytellers  themselves. 
And  what  the  inner  eye  sees,  the  hand 
creates.  Classic  Oriental  rugs  since  1934- 
Still  personally  selected  by  the  Gregorians 
and  brought  home  to  our  showrooms. 
For  you. 


^  Arthur  T 

Gresorian  inc 


li 


Newton,  Mass.- 

just  20  minutes 

west  of  Boston: 

2284  Washington  Street 

Newton  Lower  Falls 

Massachusetts  02162 

(617)244-2553 


Berlin,  Conn.- 
just  10  minutes 
south  of  Hartford: 
1253  Berlin  Turnpike 
(Wilbur  Cross  Parkway) 
Berlin,  Connecticut  06037 
(203)522-6161 


international  Oriental  Rug  Merchants  Since  1934. 


A  Qashqai  desert  encampment — loom  is  sheltered  in  tent 


;  master-weaver  of  Isfahan 


The  Gregorian  showroom — Berlin,  Conn. 


Pennswood  Villagc- 

a  place  for  retirement 
without  retiring. 

In  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  adjacent  to  George  School, 
where  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  of  all  ages  can 
exchange  ideas,  experiences,  and  activities.  Now  open 
under  Quaker  direction,  providing  lifetime  residential 
and  medical  care  to  65's  and  older  of  any  race,  religion 
or  national  origin.  Limited  space  available.  Call  or 
write  Pennswood  Village,  Code  65 ,  Newtown,  PA 
(215)  968-9110. 
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A  GLIMPSE 

OF  SOUTHWICK'S  PRIVATE 

SKYE  LINE. 


From  the  Isle  of  Skye  in  the  Hebrides 
comes  an  exceptional  rweed  made  exclu- 
sively for  Southwick: 

Skye  Tweed. 

Rich,  earthy  tones,  beautifully  tex- 
tured. And  fashioned  into  a  collection  of 
classic,  natural-shoulder  jackets  that  we 
feel  do  justice  to  the  fabrics'  origins. 

It's  all  part  of  an  attitude  that's  made  us 
a  tradition  among  gentlemen  since  1929. 

fS-^^outhwick 

A  tradition  among  gentlemen. 


standard  for  other  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  bv  presenting  and  integrating 
courses  on  alcoholism  and  chemical  depend- 
ency within  its  curriculum. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  Brown  Alco- 
hol Program.  Today,  it  is  widely  recognized 
as  a  prototype  for  other  universities  to  fol- 
low. The  stigma  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  and  addiction  are  being  confronted 
openly  and  directly  at  Brown.  Surely  our 
University,  its  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  alumni  are  the  better  for  it. 
JOHN  LAVINO  62 
Chicago 

Hart-less 

Editor:  Please  help  us  with  our  problem. 
Our  writing  partner,  Jeremy  Schlosberg  '80, 
has  lost  his  sense  of  humor.  We  think  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  you  im- 
plied in  your  June  issue  that  we  were  the  sole 
authors  of  book  and  lyrics  for  two  Brownbro- 
kers  musical  comedies,  //i  the  Be^tnning  and 
The  Mice  Wilt  Play,  thereby  oyerlooking  Je- 
remy's equal  share  in  those  projects.  In  fact, 
he  wrote  the  funny  parts. 

President  Swearer  made  the  same  error 


IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE  YOURSELF  HERE, 
START  PLANNING  NOW. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

FINE  WORKS  OF  ART 

Paintings,  watercolors,  drawings 

and  sculpture  by  American  and 

European  artists.  Highest  prices 

paid.  Qualified  appraisal  staff. 

Contact  Stuart  P.  Feld. 

<=HirschlJ'Adler 

^ALLERIES  INC 

21  East  70lh  SIfeel.  Ne*  York  10021-(212I  535-8810 
Tuejday-Fnday    9  30   10   5  30    Salo'day    9  3C   lo   5 


A.  Dean  Abelon 


Helen  McCarthv 


Jonathan  E.  Cole  Barbara  Epstein 


Harold  A.  Meyer,  jr.     Marilyn  Simon 


Francis  C.  Mangione 


David  H.  Wolf  Jane  Almy  Scott  Barbara  Gardner  Diane  Delia-Loggia      Roseman,' Kostmayer    J.  Richard  Chambers     Jason  C.  Becker 


a      Rosemary' Kostmaver    J.  Richard  Chambers     Ja 


/-^>  J         .  ^w         Via.  ;  '  »,. 

t    .^ 

Ralph  Rosenbaum,  Jr.    Dan  Cummings  III        Edwin  S.  Fryer  P.  Andrew  Penz  Robert  J.  Carney  Paul  L.  Maddock,  Jr.     Linda  Papermaster 


Introducing: 


The  Age  of  Region 


Brown's  a  relatively  small  place,  as  some- 
one was  once  to  have  said  about  another 
Ivy  spot  rather  removed  from  what  we,  in 
Providence,  call  civilization.  While  the  image 
of  Brown  rates  increasingly  respectful  atten- 
tion wherever  you  go  these  days  —  in  circles 
academic,  athletic,  business  and  social  —  it 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  golden  mean  for  a 
university:  small  but  spirited,  demanding 
but  dynamic,  traditional  but  open  minded. 

You  don't  get  to,  or  keep,  this  kind  of 
brio  without  a  lot  of  will  and  work  on  the  part 
of  all  kinds  of  people  —  on  the  Hill,  around 
the  country.  The  Associated  Alumni's  job 
is  to  keep  the  country  in  touch  with  the 
campus  and  vice  versa.  It's  a  volunteer  army 
—  the  pleasure  of  spreading  the  good  word 
about  Brown  is  the  only  reward. 

The  all  volunteer,  all  weather,  all  seasons 


AABU  has  26  regional  directors  —  they  are 
the  pipelines  from  Providence  to  you;  our  on- 
location  agents  of  alumni  activities  through- 
out the  50  states.  So,  won't  you  phone  'em, 
or  write  'em  whenever  you  have  a  question,  a 
suggestion,  an  idea  for  or  about  Brown? 
They  want  to  hear  from  you  and  they  can 
help  you  keep  in  closer  touch  with  what  the 
University  is  up  to,  into,  and  onto. 

On  pages  54—55  of  this  issue  of  the  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  you  will  find  their  addresses 
and  phone  numbers.  There  are  literally 
dozens  of  ways  in  which  you  can  be  a  part  of 
Brown  on-the-Hill.  Ask  about  them.  You'll 
enjoy  the  adventure.  After  all,  Brown  is  a 
venturesome  place  these  days. 

The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Join  in  —  you'll  enjoy  the  work. 


The  Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  VnivetsUp 


The  Brown  Travelers  Present 

KENYA, TANZANIA 
&  THE  SEYCHELLES 

January  23  •  February  10,  1981 

Mairobi.  Serengeti.  Leakey's  dig  at  Olduvai. 
Africa  is  here  for  you  .  .  . 

Mt.  Kilimanjaro.  The  Ngorongoro  Crater.  The  great  herds. 

.  .  .  the  sights  and  sounds,  the  legendary  places  are 
here  for  you,  with  us. 

On  January  23.  The  Brown  Travelers,  accompanied  by  BAM 
photographer  John  Foraste,  will  embark  upon  a  fascinating 
photo  expedition  and  first-class  adventure  to  the  great  East 
African  game  reserves,  to  Nairobi  and  Arusha,  and,  for  pure 
relaxation,  to  the  breathtaking  Seychelles  Islands  off  the  Kenyan 
Coast.  The  aliinciusive  price  —  air,  touring,  deluxe  hotels  and 
lodges,  and  virtually  all  meals  in  Africa  —  will  be  about  three 
thousand  dollars;  the  size  of  the  party  is  limited.  For  a  detailed 
itinerary  and  trip  proposal,  please  call  Sallie  K.  Riggs  at 
401/863-2785.  Or  write  Brown  Travelers,  Box  1859,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912. 

Africa.  Imagine. 


BERROCAL  PUZZLE  SCULPTURES 

Visual  Beauty 
Manipulable  Fun 
Intellectual  Stimulation 


The  unique  metal  sculptures  of 
Miguel  Berrocal  are  composed  of 
many  individually  sculpted  ele- 
ments interlocked  together  in  an  in- 
genious manner  Assembled,  they 
are  beautiful  works  of  art,  worthy 
of  gracing  the  collections  of  major 
museums  and  art  collectors.  When 
disassembled,  they  become  exqui- 
sitely intricate  mechanical  puzzles,  challenging  enough  to  test  the  ability  of  the  most  dedicated 
puzzle  fan.  Clearly,  they  are  more  fun  to  own  than  the  works  of  any  other  artist. 

Berrocal  is  recognized  as  the  most  important  living  Spanish  sculptor  and  one  of  the  true  giants  of 
twentieth  century  art.  His  signed  and  numbered,  limited  edition  works  boast  a  history  of  consis- 
tently skyrocketing  appreciation  as  each  edition  approaches  exhaustion.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
exciting  values  in  art  today  for  collectors,  investors,  and  puzzle  addicts. 

Send  $1.00  with  the  coupon  below  for  14  page  color  brochure  presenting  21  Berrocal  sculp- 
tures In  a  wide  range  of  prices,  plus  a  repnnt  of  Martin  Gardners  article  on  Berrocal  in  Scientific 
American,  and  complete  ordering  information. 


I       CENTICORE  ARTS, 
j       INTERNATIONAL 

I         Yes,  please  send  your  color 

I         brochure  on  Berrocal  Puzzle 
Sculpture  immediately.  I  have 
,         enclosed  Si  00 


2122  Melrose  Ave.,  Dept  2A  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48104 

Name 


I 


Address. 


C,ty_ 


-Slate- 


-Zip_ 


in  introducing  our  senior  orations,  referring 
to  us  as  "Brown's  answer  to  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein"  but  ignoring  Brown's  answer 
to  Hart.  Please  print  this  correction  —  as  of 
now,  Jeremy  is  listless,  won't  eat,  and  has  a 
cold  nose.  What  is  worse,  he  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  be  funny  with  us.  And  as  we 
struggle  as  playwrights,  we  need  a  funny  Je- 
remy to  put  food  on  the  table. 

JON  KLEIN  -80 
DAVID  RIEMER  '80 
Providence 


Highway  10 


Editor:  ]  enjoyed  the  article  [BAM,  June] 
on  the  class  of  '70  reunion.  It  pleased  me 
primarily  because,  unlike  most  articles,  I 
knew  half  of  the  people  referred  to:  two  were 
even  former  roommates.  Hearing  about  their 
lives  since  I  last  saw  them  gave  me  a  warm 
feeling  inside.  However,  that  isn't  enough  to 
provoke  a  letter.  The  author  raised  some 
points  that  deserve  a  reply. 

Ms.  Phillips  implied  that  "political  fer- 
vor was  conspicuously  absent  in  our  class" 
(at  the  reunion)  and  that  people  were  focus- 
ing their  lives  on  personal  happiness,  that 
the  great  causes  of  the  past  no  longer  con- 


^r  Congenial 


H<-IOElt|f 


Gathering  Places 

for  vacationing,  wining  and 


dining  in  Ivy  League  Country 


incomparable 


'COLONVyCLUQ 
AT  SOMERSET  BRIDGE  •  BERMUDA 
Sec  your  travel  agent  or 
DAVID  a  MIICHtLl.  777  Thipil  kit  .  H  Y  10017  (212|  371 1323 

San  Fnncisco  1415)  5461311  Lot  Angilis  (2131  625  0911 
Sami  Mgml    SUMRIUSH  INN  Wairan.  VI  |I02|  513-2301 


S/fyr//^Mj    >/^/.    J/////^/f  <%y//// 

We  have  our  own  live 
mile  pink  sand  beach 
plus  6  tenniscourts, 
deep-sea  and  bone 
fishing  and  sailing 
in  J  relaxed  inlormal 
Bahamian  atmos- 
phere. Rooms-  Suites 
-  Apartments. 

^or  .J  folder  or  other  inlorm,i(ion  c.lll  or  \\  n! 
hi  \/.}n/\  n  Alhrechl 

WINDERMERE   ISLAND   CLUB 

W  Poreliuck  Ro.id 
Oeenvv/c/).  O  Q6830  I20i)  667-3771 


See  Providence 


from  the 
Biltmore 
Plaza. 


Soar  220  feet  in  our  outside  French 
elevator  to  the  finest  restaurants  and  rooms 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Choose  from  three  excellent  restaurants: 
L' Apogee,  our  renowned  rooftop  continental 
restaurant;  Goddard's,  a  lively  Newport-style 
eating  saloon;  or  Cafe  on  the  Terrace,  our 
delightful  greenhouse  restaurant. 

Our  350  tastefully  appointed  rooms  and 
suites  are  an  exceptional  value.  For  about  the 
same  price  as  other  hotels*,  you  can  enjoy  a 
spacious,  deluxe  room  here  with  two  queen  size 
beds,  wet  bar  and  living  area. 

As  for  meetings,  Rhode  Island's  finest,  most 
flexible  meeting  facilities  are  here.  21  meeting 
and  banquet  rooms  accommodate  20-750  people, 
and  there  are  30  additional  breakout  rooms  for 
groups  up  to  15. 

When  your  destination  is  Providence, 
remember  the  Biltmore  Plaza.  Where  good 
impressions  of  Rhode  Island  start. 


♦Singles:  $43-65.  Doubles:  $53-75. 
Weekend  packages  available. 


THE  BILTMORE  PLAZA 

Where  good  impressions  of  Rhode  Island  start. 


For  reservations  or  information,  call  401-421-0700,  or  the  Robert  F.  Warner  Inc.  number  in  your  area. 

For  meetings  and  convention  information,  call  our  Krisam  Group  regional  sales  offices  in  N.Y.  (212-661-1818), 

Washington,  D.C.  (202-785-1035)  or  Chicago  (312-664-6600). 


■that's  why  people  keep  coming  backfOerrtaiil^you  can  sail, 
scuba  through  shipwrecks,  ride,  fish,  andjolay  tennis.  Butj^ourtan  also 
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cerned  the  class  members. 

It  didn't  seem  to  occur  to  her  that  maybe 
only  the  people  choosing  this  lifestyle  could 
afford  to  pick  up  and  flv  back  to  see  old 
friends,  I,  for  one,  was  just  concluding  a 
three-month  strike,  along  with  some  60,000 
other  oil  workers.  My  checkbook  balance 
was  almost  nil,  and  I  didn't  know  of  an  air- 
line which  would  exchange  a  ticket  for  a  few 
food  stamps  and  a  promise  to  pay  later. 

There  were  several  different  kinds  of 
people  active  on  campus  in  the  late  sixties. 
Some  were  involved  to  make  a  big  name  on 
campus,  others  sincerely  wanted  to  do  some 
bit  of  good  somehow,  and  some,  the  smalles 
group  of  all,  were  deeply  and  abidingly  inter 
ested  in  social  change,  Thev  weren't,  and 
probably  still  aren't,  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  Their  goal  wasn't  just  to 
get  what  they  could  for  themselves,  to  live  a 
happy  life, 

I  think  the  main  reason  those  of  us  in  thi 
third  group  aren't  more  active  in  alumni  af- 
fairs, reunions,  and  such  is  that  we  feel  that 
Brown  never  wanted  us  in  the  first  place, 
and  was  just  as  glad  to  see  us  go.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  Brown  as  an  institution  doesn't 
give  a  damn  about  improving  the  lot  of  that 
large  group  of  people  who  must  really  work 
to  get  by.  Rather,  it  wants  to  graduate  people 
who  will  become  creative  artists,  govern- 
ment and  scientific  leaders,  and  successful 
business  people,  people  who  fit  in,  and  are 
politically  neutral,  at  best.  Fortunately,  it 
doesn't  always  succeed. 

If  Brown  were  otherwise,  why  would 
so  much  money  have  been  thrown  awa\'  to 
deny  women  equal  tenure  rights?  (How 
many  productive  ways  could  the  legal  fees 
from  the  Lamphere  case  have  been  spent?) 
Why  would  minority  students  repeatedly 
feel  the  need  to  protest  the  way  they  are 
treated? 

I  don't  mean  to  slight  Brown  academ- 
ically: it  is  a  very  fine  school.  Neither  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  there  aren't  some  dedicat- 
ed, concerned,  wonderful  people  there.  The 
Chaplain's  Office,  the  people  at  Andrews 
House,  and  people  like  Barrett  Hazeltine, 
and  others,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  school  a 
any  time.  But  Brown  as  a  social  institutwn  is 
not  at  all  progressive,  and  it  wants  to  main- 
tain this  society  just  as  it  is, 

I  truly  miss  some  of  the  people  I  became 
friends  with  at  Brown,  no  matter  what  road 
they  have  taken,  I  like  them  as  people,  with- 
out judging  their  lives,  although  I'm  glad  to 
hear  that  some  have  become  more  politically 
involved.  For  Brown  itself,  my  feelings  are 
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and  was  ]ust  as  glad  to  see  us  go.  1  he  sad 
truth  is  that  Brown  as  an  institution  doesn't 
give  a  damn  about  improving  the  lot  of  that 
large  group  of  people  who  must  really  work 
to  get  bv.  Rather,  it  wants  to  graduate  people 
who  will  become  creative  artists,  govern- 
ment and  scientific  leaders,  and  successful 
business  people,  people  who  fit  in,  and  are 
politicallv  neutral,  at  best.  Fortunately,  it 
doesn't  alwavs  succeed. 

If  Brown  were  otherwise,  whv  would 
so  much  monev  have  been  thrown  awav  to 
denv  women  equal  tenure  rights?  (How- 
many  productive  wavs  could  the  legal  fees 
from  the  Lamphere  case  have  been  spent?) 
Whv  would  minority  students  repeatedly 
feel  the  need  to  protest  the  way  they  are 
treated? 

I  don't  mean  to  slight  Brown  academ- 
icallv:  it  is  a  very-  fine  school.  Neither  do  1 
mean  to  sav  that  there  aren't  some  dedicat- 
ed, concerned,  wonderful  people  there.  The 
Chaplain's  Office,  the  people  at  Andrews 
House,  and  people  like  Barrett  Hazeltine. 
and  others,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  school  a 
anv  time.  But  Brown  as  a  social  institution  is 
not  at  all  progressive,  and  it  wants  to  main- 
tain this  societv  just  as  it  is. 

1  trulv  miss  some  of  the  people  I  became 
friends  with  at  Brown,  no  matter  what  road 
thev  have  taken.  1  like  them  as  people,  with- 
out judging  their  lives,  although  I'm  glad  to 
hear  that  some  have  become  more  politically 
involved.  For  Brown  itself,  my  feelings  are 
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The  first  full-color  photographic 
book  about  Brown. 

•  Eighty  pages  of  color  photographs 
by  former  University  pliotographer 
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Handsomely  designed  by 
Providence  designer  Joseph  Gilbert 

Use  the  coupon  at  right  to  reserve 
your  copy  now! 

This  beautiful  108-page,  hardcover 
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rather  bitter.  If  I  have  the  time  and  the 
money,  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  next  reunion,  to 
renew  old  friendships,  but  I'd  be  just  as 
happy  if  it  were  held  in  Timbuktu,  or  any- 
where else. 

And  yes,  1  have  been  in  love,  too. 

BRUCE  A.  CLARK  '70 
Los  Angeles 
Bi/  no  stretch  of  tlie  imagination  zoas  the  Univer- 
sity, tn  tlie  Liinphere  case,  trying  "to  deny 
loomen  equal  tenure  rights. "  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
qiioteagam  from  the  BAM's  April  7977 article 
about  the  Lamp'herecase:  "The  University's  law- 
yers are  arguing  a  defense  based  on  .  .  .  an  educa- 
tional institution's  unique  position  in  American 
society.  The  University  does  not  deny  the  right  of 
the  judicial  system  to  examine  academic  employ- 
ment practices  to  ensure  that  they  are  fair,  but  it 
does  contend  that  a  court  should  not  substitute  its 
own  judgment  of  the  quality  of  scholarly  -work  for 
the  judgment  reached  by  a  highly  trained  academic 
department.  Academic  standards  for  hiring  and 
promotion  differ  greatly  from  those  of  industry 
and  other  sectors  of  society  covered  by  Title  Vll, 
the  University's  lawyers  believe,  and  the  right  of 
academic  departments  to  choose  their  oion  faculty 
members  through  the  traditional  process  of  peer  re- 
vieu'  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  scholastic  ex- 
cellence, academic  freedom ,  and  institutional  in- 
tegrity. Thus,  the  University  draios  a  fine 
distinction  betzoeen  the  court's  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  discrimination  look  place  and  its 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  tenure  decision 
ivtis  right. "  —  Editor 

Editor:  Janet  Phillips's  piece  on  the  class 
of  1970's  tenth  reunion  was  a  fine  account  of 
the  sense  of  discovery  that  many  of  us  must 
have  shared.  While  she  was  talking  with 
classmates  during  the  Softball  game,  1  was 
holding  down  the  shortstop  position  for  the 
team  made  up  of  July  to  December  birthdays. 
Perhaps  the  next  time  around  we'll  get  a 
chance  to  chat. 

STEVE  BURGARD  '70 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
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Barnaby  Keeney 

Editor;  You  will  have  a  torrent  of  mail 
about  President  Keeney,  I  imagine;  but  from 
this  little  colony  of  Providence  and  Brown  in 
the  far  north  of  Wisconsin  I  must  send  you 
the  Keeneyism  that  is  memorable  to  me;  The 
concept  "man"  embraces  the  concept  "wo- 
man." Some  day  Latin  and  medieval  liter- 
ature will  be  recognized  as  the  liberating 
forces  they  are! 

ANNE  ROBB  TAYLOR  '68  Ph.D. 

Siipvrior,  Wis. 


Editor;  The  death  of  Barnaby  Keeney 
moves  me  to  write  of  my  associations  with 
him  and  with  another  of  Brown's  presidents, 
Henry  Wriston. 

Before  becoming  editor  of  Humanities  at 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, I  worked  in  an  office  adjoining  that  of 
Keeney,  founder  and  first  chairman  of  the 
Endowment,  where  I  observed  him  and  his 
visitors  daily. 

Years  before  1  had  worked  as  confiden- 
tial secretary  to  Henry  Wriston  in  University 
Hall  and  did  all  the  typing  and  some  of  the 
research  and  editing  on  two  of  his  books. 
Prepare  for  Peace!  and  Clmlle}igc  to  Freedom.  In 
the  preface  to  each  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  my  work. 
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Southern  Sunshine  on 
the  Okeechobee 

This  Winter,  spend  1 0  carefree  and  fascinating  days  basking 
in  the  warm  Florida  sunshine  as  you  cruise  the  Okeechobee 
and  Southern  Waterways  aboard  the  INDEPENDENCE.  The 
10  day  cruise  alternates  departures  between  Savannah,  GA 
and  Fort  Myers,  FL. 

The  Okeechobee  cruise  follows  one  of  the  least  travelled 
and  most  fascinating  waterways  in  the  world.  All  along  the 
route,  the  area  is  rich  in  natural  beauty,  boasting  flora  and 
fauna  native  to  the  area;  alligators,  exotic  birds,  live  oak  trees, 
and  more.  The  cruise  combines 
the  peace  and  serenity  of  the 
rustic  wilderness  with  the  ad- 
venture and  excitement  of  a 
jungle  safari. 

Ports  of  call  for  the  cruise 
are  St.  Simons  Island,  GA; 
Fernandina  Beach,  Palm  Coast, 
Port  Canaveral,  Vero  Beach, 
and  Lake  Okeechobee,  FL. 

The  INDEPENDENCE,  Amer- 
ica's newest  and  largest  coastal 
cruise  ship,  has  48  large,  out- 
side staterooms,  each  with  pri- 
vate bath,  regular  beds,  and 
large,  opening  picture  window. 
The  food  is  out  of  this  world, 
the  service  superb,  and  the 
atmosphere  informal. 

Sailing  dates  for  the  Okeech- 
obee and  Southern  Waterways 
cruises  are  Dec.  20  &  30, 1 980; 
Jan.  24;  Feb.  4,  14,  and  24, 
1981.  From  $840  per  person. 

For  reservations  and  infor- 
mation, send  in  the  coupon,  or 
call  toll-free  1-800-243-6755. 
In  CT  call  345-8551  collect.         ;  ivio 
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Both  Wriston  and  Keeney  had  an  acerbic 
wit  and  a  certain  irascibility  of  temperament 
that  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  Luckily,  I  got 
along  well  with  both  men,  and  consider  my 
years  in  their  employment  and  company  a 
strong  bond  to  Brown. 

I  shall  remember  them  both  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

SARA  DOWTY  TONEY  '35 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 
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'You  should  take 
this  architectural 
history  class  — 
this  guy  Jordy 
is  fantastic' 

Bv  Julie  Talen 


Stan  Allen  '78  had  about  as  good  an  idea  of 
\vhat  he  wanted  to  study  when  he  entered 
Brown  as  many  other  freshmen  do  —  which 
is  to  sav,  not  much.  As  he  registered  for  language 
and  literature  courses  during  Freshman  Week,  he 
was  thinking  vaguely  of  something  in  the  human- 
ities—  writing,  maybe,  or  law.  Like  many  another 
classmate,  he  botched  his  scheduling,  and  a  last- 
minute  conflict  sent  him  scurrying  for  another 
course. 

"A  guy  down  the  hall  told  me,  you  should 
take  this  class  in  architectural  history  —  this  guy 
Jordy  is  fantastic,"  Stan  remembers.  "So  I  did." 

Stan  Allen  relays  this  tale  from  the  wood-pan- 
eled rooms  of  the  Institute  for  Architecture  and 
Urban  Studies  in  New  York,  where  he  works  with 
an  Argentinian  architect.  Looking  at  the  reams  of 
tracing-paper  drawings  scattered  on  the  walls  and 
desks  around  him,  Stan  recalls  the  freshman 
course  in  nineteenth-century  architectural  history 
that  led  to  more  Jordy  classes,  an  independent 
pre-architecture  concentration,  an  award-winning 
undergraduate  thesis  and,  now,  a  degree  in  archi- 
tecture from  Cooper  Union,  which  he'll  finish  this 
winter.  "It  was  clearly  Jordy  who  sparked  my  in- 
terest," he  says.  "Jordy  gives  you  a  love  of  archi- 
tecture, but  even  more  important,  he  gives  you  a 
sense  that  it  was  possible  to  do  architecture.  That 
was  a  great,  very  important  thing  for  me  to  know." 

Stan's  tale  is  far  from  unique.  This  fall.  Prof. 
William  Jordy  will  complete  a  quarter-century  of 
influencing  students  as  he  influenced  Stan.  Not  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  of  course.  Many  of  his  stu- 
dents are  at  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard,  finish- 
ing up  their  architecture  degrees.  Others  are  just 
embarking  on  their  careers  with  prestigious  New 
York  firms  such  as  I.  M.  Pei,  Edward  Larrabee 
Barnes,  and  Skidmore  Owings  and  Merrill.  Still 
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Bill  Joniy  is  responsible  for 
the  color  schemes  for  Brown 's 
departmental  lioiises.  Here,  he  pauses 
in  front  of  the  Waterman  Street  home 
of  the  Department  of  American 
Civilization. 
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others  have  established  their  own  practices  in 
Manhattan,  in  tiny  New  England  towns,  on  the 
West  Coast.  Some  are  city  planners,  others  work 
in  commiinitx'  rehabilitation,  and  many  are  profes- 
sional or  actixe  \  oiunteer  preservationists. 

Students  are  not  at  Brown  very  long  before 
thev  hear  about  Jordy's  classes  on  the  undergrad- 
uate grapevine.  Thev  sign  up  for  them  more  out  of 
the  promise  of  hearing  scintillating  lectures  than 
out  of  an\'  love  for  what  appears,  at  first  glance,  to 
be  a  rather  arcane  branch  of  art  history. 

But,  almost  before  they  realize  what's  hap- 
pening. Bill  Jordy  gets  them  excited  about  build- 
ings. "Before  I  took  Jordy's  course,  I  didn't  look 
around  me,  1  didn't  look  at  the  architecture  as  the 
visual  record  of  a  place,"  says  Steve  Lift  '78.  "After 
that  course  —  it  just  blew  mv  mind.  I  could  look  at 
things  and  have  a  feeling  for  historical  nuances  of 
a  certain  locale.  1  also  had  a  formal  appreciation 
for  what  architecture  was  —  for  what  designers  do 
when  they  build  a  house,  for  the  fine  points  of  car- 
pentry. Jordy  turned  me  on  to  so  many  things,  I'll 
never  forget  that  course." 

Steve's  and  Stan's  names  rest,  along  with  a 
few  thousand  others,  in  a  folder  of  class  lists 
Bill  Jordy  keeps  in  a  file  in  his  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  List  Art  Building.  One  sultry 
August  day,  he  retrieves  the  file  and  thumbs 
through  it.  "You  never  know  who's  going  to  want 
a  letter,"  he  explains  off-handedly.  Dressed  in 
white  ducks,  a  blue  Oxford  shirt,  and  artfully 
grubby  white  sneakers,  Jordy  looks  more  as  if  he 
belongs  on  a  yacht  out  on  Narragansett  Bay  than 
at  Brown  attending  to  duties.  He  puts  his  feet  up 
on  the  desk.  "Here's  Leslie  Armstrong,"  he  says, 
stopping  in  1960.  "She  designed  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  here,  you  know."  The  pages  bear  the 
colors  of  University  change:  they  begin  as  canary- 
yellow  legal  pad  sheets  and  end  as  pistachio- 
striped  computer  printouts.  "Hmm  .  .  .  "He 
raises  one  eyebrow  at  another  familiar  name.  "She 
didn't  do  too  well  in  that  course." 

A  rough  sampling  from  the  lists  reveals  good 
students,  bad  students,  even  auditors,  who  have 
gone  on  to  pursue  architecture  or  something  re- 
lated to  it.  Kenneth  Walker,  for  example,  started 
his  collegiate  career  on  academic  probation.  "1 
kept  falling  asleep  over  my  Samuelson,"  he  ex- 
plains. Luckily,  Walker  discovered  the  art  depart- 
ment —  along  with  a  dozen  other  classmates  from 
the  class  of  1962  who  are  still  practicing  artists  and 
architects,  including  not  only  Leslie  Armstrong, 
but  Steven  Foote,  an  architect  with  a  firm  in  Bos- 
ton. Walker's  seventy-five-person  design  firm 
now  wins  awards  and  contracts  for  its  innovative 
retail  interiors,  restaurants,  and  logos,  as  well  as 
architecture. 

"Ah,  Jordy!"  complains  Walker  cheerfully  in 
his  Manhattan  office  overlooking  the  East  River. 
"He  cost  me  $2,000  this  morning."  Walker  ex- 
plains that  he  helped  teach  architectural  history 
while  still  a  student  at  Harvard's  architectural  pro- 


gram and  still  lectures  on  occasion.  A  set  of  archi- 
tectural slides  had  crossed  his  desk  that  morning 
and,  he  confesses,  he  couldn't  pass  them  up. 

Ken  Walker  finds  that  Jordy  enters  his  work 
in  other  ways.  "He's  a  very  good  sounding 
board,"  says  Walker,  who  looks  something  like  a 
balding  Bruce  Dern.  "He  got  very  interested  in  re- 
tail as  an  environment."  Walker  points  to  a  photo- 
graph of  Burdine's,  a  Florida  department  store  his 
company  designed.  "There's  a  lot  of  historic  refer- 
ence in  what  we  do.  Look  at  these  light  fixtures, 
for  example,"  he  explains  in  language  any  Jordy 
student  will  recognize,  "nothing  but  symbols. 
Look  at  these  awnings  —  nothing  but  references 
to  the  street." 

Jordy  generations  cross  in  Walker's  office.  His 
resident  writer  —  of  press  releases,  lectures,  and 
anything  else  at  hand  —  is  Sheryl  Kolasinski  '78. 
Walker  hired  her  by  picking  up  the  phone  one  day 
and  giving  Jordy  a  call.  Kolasinski  will  leave  the 
firm  this  fall  and  attend  the  Columbia  program  in 
architecture,  a  move  for  which  she  credits  her  for- 
mer professor. 

Carol  Wooton  never  got  on  Jordy's  class  lists 
at  all.  She  came  down  to  Brown  in  1966  as 
a  research  assistant  in  psychology.  Faced 
with  the  deadly  task  of  watching  over  100  rats 
every  day,  Carol  managed  to  sneak  downstairs  to 
the  lectures  going  on  in  Carmicheal  Auditorium. 
She  made  a  special  effort  to  get  there  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons,  when  Jordy  delivered 
his  then-one-semester  course  in  architectural  his- 
tory. After  two  years  of  sitting  through  the  class, 
Wooton  had  grown  so  enamored  of  architecture 
that  she  decided  to  leave  psychology  and  its  at- 
tendent  rats  behind  and  apply  to  architecture 
schools.  She  got  her  degree  at  MIT  and  returned  tt 
Brown  to  work  in  the  physical  planning  depart- 
ment. Last  March,  she  became  director  of  physical 
planning  at  Brown,  a  job  in  which  she  oversees, 
among  other  things,  all  of  Brown's  new  construc- 
tion. 

Carol  now  works  closely  with  Jordy  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  As  chairman  of  the  Campus  Planning 
Committee  —  a  group  of  three  faculty  members, 
three  administrators,  and  three  students  who  ad- 
vise on  planning  decisions  —  Jordy  is  directly  in- 
volved in  the  way  the  campus  looks,  from  choos- 
ing its  architects  to  making  suggestions  for 
landscaping.  From  his  first  days  at  Brown,  in  fact, 
Jordy  argued  passionately  for  good  modern  archi- 
tecture, as  opposed  to  the  pseudo-colonial  work 
like  Wriston  Quad,  then  being  built.  Wooton's  of- 
fice in  the  Brown  Office  Building  looks  out  over 
the  abrupt  brickwork  and  sharp  poster-paint 
colors  of  one  of  Jordy's  eventual  successes  —  the 
new  Pembroke  dorms.  "He's  really  good,"  says 
Carol  earnestly.  "1  think  Brown's  so  lucky  to  have 
him." 

Wooton  points  out  one  innovation  unique  to 
Jordy.  Four  years  ago,  he  protested  the  painting  ot 
199  Hope  Street  in  the  color  of  a  suburban  ranch 
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'  I  was  always 
interested  in 
history  as  well 
asart,"  jordy  says, 
"and  I  somehow 
combined  the  two 
and  came  up  with 
architecture." 


house  and  volunteered  to  pick  an  appropriately 
multi-hued  Victorian  color  scheme  for  it  instead. 
Now,  one  Saturday  each  winter,  he  and  Wooton 
go  around  to  the  twenty  or  so  houses  she's  de- 
cided need  special  attention.  Together —  "usually 
freezing  our  hands  off,"  says  Wooton  with  a 
shudder  —  the  two  pick  out  the  distinctive  olive 
greens,  oranges,  and  dark  reds  which  make 
Brown's  Victorian  houses  probably  the  most  au- 
thentically painted  in  the  nation.  (It  was  Jordy,  in- 
cidentallv,  who  first  pointed  out  the  usefulness  of 
those  houses  as  homes  for  academic  departments.) 

Nils  Finne  '76  finished  his  architecture  de- 
gree at  Harvard  last  spring  and  headed  in 
August  to  Seattle  to  work  with  a  firm 
there.  Like  many  Brown-educated  architects  and 
urban  planners,  Finne  created  an  independent 
concentration  with  Jordv  as  his  advisor.  He  points 
out  that  Brown  students  have  a  curious  set  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  pursuing  archi- 
tecture. Although  interested  students  flock  to 
Jordy,  they  lack  a  concentration  of  their  own.  To 
get  anv  architectural  drawing  at  all,  thev  must 
submit  themselves  to  the  circle-in-a-square  trials 
of  registering  for  RISD  design  courses.  Jordv  him- 
self tends  to  underplay  the  technical  preparations 
for  architecture  and  emphasizes  getting  a  broad 
liberal  arts  background.  Stan  Allen  recalls  a  proj- 
ect he  and  some  friends  wanted  to  do  for  credit,  a 
church  in  Providence  which  needed  some  help 
with  its  renovation.  Jordv  vetoed  the  idea.  "He 
told  us  to  take  Shakespeare  instead!"  says  Stan 
with  a  laugh  — though  it  didn't  seem  so  funny 


then.  Jordy  is  quick  to  point  out  the  crucial  role  the 
studio  arts  at  Brown  play  in  helping  students  get  a 
portfolio  together  for  their  graduate-school 
applications. 

Finne  sees  the  impact  of  the  Brown  approach 
this  way:  "The  pattern  for  the  people  from  Brown 
is  to  flounder  a  bit  the  first  vear  and  then  do  really 
well  the  second  and  third  vears.  The  things  Jordy 
taught  you  really  come  back  full  force  after  you've 
mastered  the  nitty-gritty  aspects  of  designing  a 
building." 

Finne  saw  proof  of  the  pattern  his  second  year 
at  Harvard,  when  a  classmate,  Robert  Holt  '75, 
won  first  place  in  a  studio  contest  in  the  archi- 
tecture department  and  another  Brown  graduate 
took  second.  Finne  recently  designed  a  summer 
home  for  his  parents  using  the  nineteenth-century 
shingle  style  as  a  model.  "As  an  architect,"  he 
sums  up,  "you  can't  design  without  history." 

On  any  Tuesday  or  Thursday  morning  be- 
tween September  and  June,  250  students 
can  be  found  sitting  in  the  dark  in  List 
Auditorium.  Slides  in  startling  pairs  flash  on  the 
screen  in  front  of  them  —  a  sketch  of  a  hut  next  to 
a  Gothic-style  cottage,  a  Renaissance  Palace  with 
McKim,  Mead  and  White's  Boston  Public  Library. 
(The  slides  are  often  from  Jordy's  private  collec- 
tion, taken  by  the  professor  himself  on  his  trav- 
els.) Cadences  of  Jordy's  own  elongated  version  of 
a  sentence  spin  out  over  his  audience.  A  resound- 
ing "thrack!"  interrupts  periodically,  as  he  brings 
down  his  pointer  on  the  lectern  to  tell  the  projec- 
tionist to  change  the  slide.  It  is  the  punctuation  of 
a  Brown  education  in  architecture. 

"Jordy's  class  was  almost  like  a  cult,"  remem- 
bers Nina  Primm  '78,  who  works  with  a  Boston 
architectural  firm  specializing  in  adaptive  re-use. 
"You'd  get-there  and  you'd  sit  in  the  front  row. 
People  were  into  other  art  courses,  but  with  Jordy 
there  was  more  vehemence,  more  energy.  People 
really  sat  in  the  Blue  Room  and  tnlkeil  about  it." 

Jordy  wields  his  influence  without  benefit  of  a 
flamboyant  personality  or  buddy-buddy  relation- 
ships with  students.  His  courses  are  demanding 
—  the  reading  dense,  the  slide  list  prodigious,  the 
exams  impossible.  Jordy's  own  insistence  that 
every  student  writing  a  paper  see  him  first  means 
that  his  time  is  in  constant  demand;  students  can't 
see  enough  of  him  to  become  all  that  close.  "Jordy 
isn't  the  kind  of  professor  who  wants  to  be  your 
best  friend,"  says  Finne.  "That's  just  not  his  man- 
ner." Though  personally  a  warm  and  engaging 
man,  Jordy  might  be  seen  as  being  somewhat  shy, 
or  even  aloof. 

Jordv  shines,  instead,  through  the  sheer  mas- 
tery of  his  fascinating  subject  —  and  an  ability  to 
present  that  subject  to  students  without  com- 
promise, in  lucid  lectures. 

The  lectures  themselves  go  to  the  heart  of  his 
influence.  "I  never  had  an  art  teacher  before  who 
made  the  art  form  so  personal  to  me,  so  approach- 
able, so  tangible,"  says  Steven  Foote  '62,  an  archi- 
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tect  with  Perry,  Dean,  Stahl  and  Rogers  in  Boston. 

"Jordy  makes  you  look  at  things  with  abso- 
lutely fresh  eyes,"  adds  Antoinette  Downing,  an 
architectural  historian  whose  husband,  George, 
was  chairman  of  the  art  department  when  Jordy 
was  hired.  "He  makes  you  see  the  building  not 
only  as  an  architect  would,  but  as  a  painter  would 
—  the  massings  and  shapes  and  the  whole  design. 
He  has  a  marvelous  way  of  making  people  reas- 
sess what  they're  looking  at,  to  see  it  in  whole  new 
forms." 

In  his  office,  Jordy  frowns  for  a  moment  and 
tries  to  explain  why  his  lectures  work.  "I  think  de- 
veloping a  line  of  thought  is  very  important  —  a 
sequence  of  events,  one  element  building  out  of 
another  —  so  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  continuous 
or  unfolding  story,  with  special  attention  to  cli- 
maxes or  important  episodes  in  the  unfolding 
story." 


Not  that  the  reality  of  architecture  operates 
like  this,  Jordy  points  out.  Architects  live  in  the 
chaos  of  the  present  —  which  is  one  reason  why 
Jordy  is  less  of  a  frustrated  architect  than  his  stu- 
dents might  believe.  Architects  deal  with  financial 
constraints,  abrupt  change,  and,  not  least,  ob- 
streperous clients. 

"There  are  many  ways  to  organize  this  mate- 
rial," the  professor  explains,  and  adds  with  a 
chuckle,  "not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  way  it 
actually  happened."  This  very  property  of  histor\' 
is  something  Jordy  takes  advantage  of  to  keep  the 
material  fresh  for  him,  teaching  it  year  in  and  year 
out.  He'll  emphasize  one  architect  one  year,  an- 
other the  next,  as  he  redoes  his  lectures  each  year. 

At  one  of  his  first  lectures,  the  young  Jordv 
nearly  broke  his  neck  when  he  got  so  excited 
about  a  slide  at  hand  that  he  fell  off  the  podium. 
Andrew  Draggot  '36  remembers  the  incident  well. 
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"Jordy's  a  very  enthusiastic  guy,"  Draggot  re- 
marks. That  enthusiasm  has  remained  undimmed 
over  twenty-five  years  of  teaching.  Jordy  says  he 
stays  fresh,  not  just  by  reshuffling  the  material, 
but  by  writing  lectures  the  week  they  are  given 
and  steering  clear  of  a  fixed  schedule  of  topics. 
"It's  more  of  one  long  continuous  lecture,"  he 
says,  "and  1  just  stop  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  sort  of 
lop  it  off,  like  pieces  of  bologna."  While  this  meth- 
od keeps  Jordy  absorbed  in  his  work,  it  can  wreak 
havoc  with  teaching  assistants,  who  must  fre- 
quently go  diving  into  Jordy's  slides  to  fulfill  a  last- 
minute  request.  Anita  F.  Glass,  who  once  worked 
with  Jordy  in  an  art  gallery  in  New  York  during 
their  graduate  school  days,  is  art  concentration  ad- 
visor and  Jordy's  "right  arm."  By  running  most  of 
his  courses,  she  helps  make  his  fertile  chaos  pos- 
sible. "Oh,  he's  absent-minded,"  she  says,  "but 
it's  an  endearing  kind  of  absentmindedness." 


In  the  course  of  a  morning's  lecture,  Jordy 
ranges  over  philosophy,  social  history,  and  tech- 
nology as  well  as  aesthetics  —  a  reminder  of  his 
own  background  in  American  Civilization.  The 
son  of  an  engineer  from  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
Jordy  began  his  studies  as  a  painter.  At  Bard  Col- 
lege he  painted  a  mural  on  the  wall  of  a  gym  that, 
he  notes  ruefully,  has  since  been  demolished.  His 
graduate  studies  began  with  painting  as  well.  He 
spent  three  years  in  New  York  University's  fine 
arts  department  before  his  service  in  World  War  II 
intervened.  After  the  war,  he  studied  at  Yale 
(where  Vincent  Scully  was  a  fellow  graduate  stu- 
dent) and  received  his  Ph.D.  in  American  Studies, 
writing  his  dissertation  on  Henry  Adams.  ("I  got 
deflected  for  a  while  there,"  he  notes  drily.)  He 
was  hired  at  Brown  as  much  for  his  American  Civ- 
ilization background  as  for  art  history.  "American 
Studies  was  a  radical  program  then,"  Jordy  com- 
ments. The  art  department  was  going  through 
postwar  expansion.  Walter  Feldman  had  been 
hired  from  Yale  a  year  before,  and  he  encouraged 
Jordy  to  come  to  Brown,  too. 

A  singularly  modest  man,  Jordy  doesn't  find 
the  subject  of  his  own  life  particularly  engrossing. 
He  can't  even  recall  exactly  how  he  came  to  be  in- 
terested in  architecture.  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  sup- 
pose I  was  always  interested  in  history  as  well  as 
art,  and  since  architecture  is  the  area  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  directly  engaged  in  social  history,  I 
somehow  combined  the  two  and  came  up  with  ar- 
chitecture." With  that  lucky  combination,  Jordy 
has  secured  a  national  reputation.  His  two  books, 
the  densely  packed  essays  on  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  buildings  that  comprise  vol- 
umes three  and  four  of  the  Doubleday  series, 
American  Buildings  and  Their  Architects,  are  stand- 
ards in  the  field.  His  peers  are  few,  and  most  of 
them  teach  at  professional  architectural  schools. 

But  Jordy  stays  fully  committed  to  a  liberal 
arts  university  and  to  teaching  future  doctors  and 
lawyers  as  well  as  architects.  "After  all,"  he  points 
out,  "other  professional  people  go  on  to  become 
the  future  users  and  clients  for  buildings.  1  think 
they  should  have  architectural  values  and  know 
what  architectural  quahties  are." 

His  own  interests  have  continued  to  grow 
over  the  years.  "He's  a  younger  man  than  many 
of  his  forty-year-old  colleagues,"  says  Kermit 
Champa,  former  chairman  of  the  art  department. 
"He's  probably  more  exciting  now  as  a  scholar 
than  he's  ever  been."  Jordy  has  added  modern 
sculpture  to  his  repertoire  and  spent  his  sabbatical 
two  years  ago  studying  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority as  he  hunted  for  the  origins  of  modernism 
in  this  country.  On  his  desk  sits  a  bulbous  gray  ob- 
ject the  size  of  an  umbrella.  "That's  very  like  the 
lighting  fixtures  of  the  twenties  and  thirties," 
Jordy  says  with  a  nod  in  its  direction.  "I  fished  it 
out  of  the  garbage  at  the  John  Hay." 

With  that  same  attitude  of  incorporating 
whatever  is  at  hand,  Jordy  uses  the  Brown  campus 
and  Providence  at  large  as  a  kind  of  living  labora- 
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Jordy  is  one  of 

the  leaders  of 

the  preservation 

movement  in 

Rhode  Island 


toTV  for  his  students.  He  sends  them  off  with  lists 
of  required  buildings  that  get  students  off  the  Hill, 
nianv  times  for  the  first  time  in  their  college  ca- 
reers. Thev  are  never  likely  to  feel  the  same  way 
about  Providence  again.  Seen  through  Jordv's 
lenses,  Providence  loses  its  industrial  pallor  and 
glows  with  a  rich  architectural  patina,  spread  out 
on  its  federalist  and  Victorian  homes  and  cast-iron 
storefronts. 

Few  students  know  how  direct  a  hand  Jordy 
plays  in  keeping  Providence's  architectural  heri- 
tage intact.  Later  that  same  day  in  August,  he 
heads  down  Benefit  Street  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Preservation  Commis- 
sion. He  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
movement  that  changed  that  street  from  a  decay- 
ing slum  to  the  architectural  gem  it  is  now.  On  the 
board  of  the  RIHPC  since  its  inception  in  1968, 
Jordy  oversees  putting  Rhode  Island  works  on  the 
historic  register  and  supplying  funding  for  resto- 
ration. The  meeting  that  afternoon  is  a  review 
of  matching  grants,  something  Jordy  attends  to 
monthly. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Providence  Preservation 
Society  and  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Preserva- 
tion Commission  draw  heavily  on  Jordy-trained 
students  for  their  staff.  RIHPC's  headquarters  in 
the  old  Statehouse  on  Benefit  Street  is  stuffed  with 
staff  members  who  studied  with  Jordy  at  some 
point  in  their  graduate  or  undergraduate  careers. 
David  Chase  '67,  its  deputy  director,  is  one,  and 
Clifford  Renshaw  '70,  the  resident  architect, 
another. 

"Jordy  has  a  remarkable  love  and  respect  for 
individual  buildings,"  Renshaw  points  out,  sitting 
under  a  slowly  whirring  fan  in  the  200-vear-old 
Statehouse,  "and  he  really  gets  that  across  to  the 
students.  So,  of  course,  that  feeling  applies  to  the 
preservation  of  those  buildings."  Jordy-taught 
preservationists  work  in  places  as  far  afield  as  Chi- 
cago and  Baltimore.  His  gracluate  students  —  such 
as  Keith  Morgan  '78  Ph.D.  at  Boston  University, 
who  just  received  a  $30,000  grant  to  catalogue  ar- 
chitectural works  —  participate  in  major  preserva- 
tion programs  at  college  campuses. 

With  today's  emphasis  on  preservation, 
added  to  the  soaring  costs  of  new  con- 
struction, architects  who  never  intended 
to  go  into  historic  work  find  themselves  called  on 
to  take  historic  factors  into  account.  Andrew  Drag- 
got  '56  works  in  his  own  Connecticut  firm,  which 
he  says  has  been  increasingly  called  upon  to  work 
with  and  around  important  old  buildings  in  the 
community.  His  firm  converted  a  sagging  nine- 
teenth-century house  where  Dean  Acheson  grew 
up  into  a  retirement  home.  So  successful  has 
Draggot  been  at  this  kind  of  work  that  his  state 
gave  his  firm  the  task  of  revising  the  state  building 
code  to  include  standards  that  take  historic  scale 
and  materials  into  account.  Draggot's  only  prepa- 
ration for  this,  amazingly  enough,  is  the  under- 
graduate work  he  did  with  Jordy.  "I  suspect  that 


had  I  taken  from  other  people,"  he  muses,  "I 
wouldn't  have  the  feeling  for  it,  the  sensitivity  for 
design  elements  that  I  can  create  now  that  relate  to 
the  historic  character  of  a  building." 

Jordy's  students  take  his  inspiration  beyond 
the  literal  application  of  history  to  preservation  or 
architecture.  A  quick  perusal  of  the  class  of  1978 
serves  up  some  good  examples.  Archie  Maclntyre 
works  with  a  real  estate  developer  who  specializes 
in  finding  property  for  rehabilitation  in  Boston. 
Dana  Clearly  helps  a  borderline  North  Side  neigh- 
borhood in  Chicago  rebuild  its  economy  as  well  as 
its  storefronts  through  a  federal  loan  program. 
Steve  Litt,  a  reporter,  wants  to  cover  architecture 
as  a  beat.  "A  whole  slew  of  people  get  turned  onto 
the  physical  aspect  of  cities,  because  of  Jordy,"  Litt 
says,  "and  they  find  there's  a  lot  of  related  things 
they  can  do  even  if  they're  not  into  architecture 
perse." 

For  students  who  do  go  into  architecture  as  a 
profession,  Jordy's  legacy  has  a  special  meaning. 
Many  have  said  thev  find  they  only  begin  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  values  Jordy  taught 
them  long  after  the  actual  facts  and  details  have 
faded.  That's  when  they  realize  that  Jordy's  em- 
phatic insistence  on  studying  Shakespeare  pays 
off. 

It's  something  Kevin  Lichten  '74,  for  one,  says 
he  didn't  discover  until  five  years  after  he'd  left 
Brown.  Kevin,  who  went  to  Yale,  studied  there 
with  Vincent  Scully,  a  man  with  whom  Jordy  is 
often  compared.  Although  he  considered  Scully  a 
flashier  lecturer,  with  a  much  more  dramatic  im- 
pact on  current  trends,  he  found  that  Jordy's 
education  has  served  him  best  as  a  practicing 
architect. 

It's  by  being  a  rigorous  historian  that  Jordy 
gave  me  the  security  to  know  my  architectural  per- 
sonalty," Kevin  Lichten  says.  "You  know,  people 
go  through  years  of  analysis  to  understand  where 
they  come  from.  It  doesn't  mean  they  change  their 
life  when  they  know  it,  but  it  means  they  under- 
stand it.  Jordv  helped  me  understand  where  I 
came  from  as  an  American  architect  —  and  that's 
very  reassuring." 

Lichten,  in  his  second  year  of  working  for  Ed- 
ward Larrabee  Barnes  in  New  York,  talks  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Barnes  offices.  On  a  long 
table  next  to  him  stands  a  model  of  several  blocks 
in  midtown  Manhattan  that  are  currently  the  focus 
of  seven  new  major  building  projects,  including 
Barnes'  new  ITT  building  and  Philip  Johnson's 
AT&T  building.  (On  this  model,  with  thirty-two 
feet  to  the  inch,  the  AT&T  building  stands  about 
theheight  of  a  shoebox.)  Lichten  taps  one  building 
on  the  head,  as  he  would  an  affectionate  puppy. 
"That's  the  Lever  Brothers  building,"  he  says 
fondly.  "Jordv  taught  me  to  appeciate  that  one." 
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SEARCH 

A  review  of  recent 
research  developments  at  Brown 


Some  new  and  noteworthy  re- 
search developments  at  Brown: 

Looking  for  energy 
underground 

n  In  the  search  for  alternative 
forms  of  energy,  much  attention  is 
being  directed  upward,  at  the  sun.  But 
the  interior  of  the  earth  beneath  our  feet 
is  also  hot,  and  a  Brown  geologist  is 
among  those  who  are  exploring  ways  to 
tap  geothermal  energy  fields.  The  big- 
gest obstacle,  according  to  Professor  of 
Geological  Sciences  Bruno  J.  Giletti,  is 
finding  those  fields  in  the  first  place. 
Geothermal  energy  is  generated  when 
ground  water  percolates  through  the 
earth's  crust  and  comes  in  contact  with 
molten  rock  —  often  as  much  as  six 
miles  below  the  surface  —  and  the  re- 
sulting steam  may  be  expelled  through 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face. If  there  are  no  convenient  fissures, 
the  steam  may  simply  condense  again 
into  water,  thus  disguising  the  field's 
existence  and  location. 

Giletti,  who  recently  received  a 
three-year  grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  support  his  re- 
search, is  studying  fossil  geothermal 
energy  fields  —  molten  rock  that  has 
long  since  cooled  and  been  exposed  at 
the  surface  by  erosion  or  uplifting  —  in 
an  attempt  to  find  clues  to  discovering 
active  energy  fields.  The  interaction  of 
water  and  molten  rock  results  in  an  ex- 
change of  oxygen  isotopes  that  leaves 
its  mark  on  both  substances,  making  it 
theoretically  possible  to  determine  cir- 
culation patterns  from  rock  samples  of 
fossil  energy  fields,  and  to  infer  facts 
about  currently  active  fields.  At  pre- 
sent, geothermal  energy  from  steam- 
driven  turbines  supplies  less  than  one 
percent  of  this  country's  energy  needs, 
but  Giletti  feels  it  has  the  potential  to 
provide  more.  "One  geothermal  energy 
field,  "  he  says,  "can  easily  supply  the 
same  amount  of  power  as  a  nuclear 
power  plant." 


Cryptology's  role 
in  our  daily  lives 

n  Associate  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  Robert  C.  Mathiesen  isn't 
exactlv  the  spy  who  came  in  from  the 
cold,  but  his  lifelong  interest  in  cryptol- 
ogy  —  the  art  and  science  of  designing 
and  breaking  codes  —  has  turned  into 
something  more  than  a  curious  hobby. 
According  to  Mathiesen,  cryptology  — 
aided  by  the  widespread  use  of  com- 
puters —  has  come  out  of  the  interna- 
tional espionage  closet  and  is  becoming 
an  important  part  of  our  daily  lives.  Its 
applications  range  from  the  six-digit 
code  punched  into  an  automatic  teller 
machine  at  the  bank  to  elaborate 
"cryptosystems"  designed  to  foil  com- 
puter thieves  who  divert  money-market 
funds  into  their  own  bank  accounts. 
And  cryptology  is  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing a  respected,  if  controversial,  aca- 
demic discipline  in  its  own  right.  Two 
years  ago,  a  major  cryptographic  break- 
through at  Stanford  University  —  the 
development  of  an  inexpensive  asym- 
metrical code  based  on  a  new  mathe- 
matical model  —  touched  off  a  ground- 
swell  of  concern  in  academia  and 
government.  The  new  asymmetrical 
codes  (which  are  encoded  and  decoded 
by  different  methods)  make  it  easier 
and  cheaper  to  develop  secure  codes. 
This  has  major  implications  for  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  power,  which 
rests  on  the  ability  of  one  country  to  ob- 
tain information  about  political  and  mil- 
itary developments  in  other  nations, 
and  for  the  ways  in  which  academic 
freedom  and  national  security  concerns 
may  come  into  conflict.  On  a  less  con- 
troversial level,  Mathiesen  teaches  a 
Modes  of  Thought  course  in  cryptology, 
which  he  feels  helps  Brown  under- 
classmen learn  to  think  logically  and 
systematically. 


The  'gold  standard'  in 
arthritis  treatment 

n  In  recent  years,  gold  has  proven 


to  be  an  excellent  investment  —  not  just 
for  inflation-fighters,  but  for  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  sufferers.  Since  the  British 
Rheumatism  Council  published  a 
ground-breaking  study  in  1960,  gold 
salts  have  been  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  treatments  for  this  painful 
and  crippling  disease.  But  no  one  un- 
derstood how  it  worked.  Now,  how- 
ever, researchers  at  Brown  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  have  published 
findings  showing  that  gold  treatment 
inhibits  the  growth  of  cells  in  the  hu- 
man synovium,  limits  the  production  of 
type  III  collagen,  and  stimulates  the 
production  of  type  I  collagen.  The  syno- 
vium is  a  delicate  membrane  in  the  bone 
joints  that  produces  a  lubricating  fluid. 
Type  III  collagen  is  a  protein  associated 
with  rapid  cell  growth,  found  in  large 
amounts  in  the  joint  membranes  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis  patients;  type  I  col- 
lagen is  the  primary  structural  building 
block  of  body  tissue.  In  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  the  synovium  becomes  in- 
flamed and  grows  rapidly,  crippling 
and  eventually  destroying  the  bone 
joints. 

Gold  treatment,  although  not  cura- 
tive, is  one  of  the  most  effective  meas- 
ures available  for  controlling  the  dis- 
ease, especially  if  administered  in  the 
early  stages.  But  it  has  serious  side  ef- 
fects, and  patients  must  be  carefully 
screened  and  monitored.  Dr.  Stephen 
R.  Kaplan,  head  of  the  subsection  of 
rheumatology  at  Brown  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams Hospital;  George  C.  Fuller,  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology  at  URI;  and 
Ronald  Goldberg,  a  pharmacology 
graduate  student  at  URI,  hope  that  a 
better  understanding  of  the  way  gold 
compounds  work  will  make  it  possible 
to  find  other  pharmacological  agents 
with  similar  properties  and  fewer  draw- 
backs. And  because  type  III  collagen  is 
associated  with  other  diseases,  includ- 
ing cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Kaplan  says 
their  research  has  much  broader 
applications. 

Janet  Phillips 


THIRD 
WORLD 
TRANSITION 
WEEK 


In  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  —  and 
women  —  are  special,  this  question 
has  been  testily  posed:  are  some  more 
special  than  others? 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  something 
called  Third  World  Transition  Week 
(TWTW),  a  week-long  orientation  pro- 
gram for  minority  freshmen,  which 
takes  place  one  week  before  the  orienta- 
tion for  all  Brown  freshmen.  Because 
Third  World  Transition  Week  is  a  spe- 
cial program  for  minority  freshmen, 
some  people  don't  like  it.  Because 
TWTW  is  a  special  program  for  minority 
freshmen,  some  people  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  A  lot  of  people  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  Some  people 
don't  care. 

In  1968  there  were  eighty-five  black 
students  at  Brown  and  Pembroke  and 
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on  December  5  most  —  though  not  all 
—  of  them  walked  off  the  University 
campus  and  camped  out  in  the  Cong- 
don  Street  Baptist  Church  for  four  days 
to  protest  the  University's  alleged  ne- 
glect of  its  black  students  and  their 
needs.  One  result  of  that  walkout  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Transitional 
Summer  Program  (TSP)  in  1969.  This 
was  a  six-week  summer  course  offering 
remedial  and  preparatory  work  for  the 
thirty  inner-city  students  who  were 
scheduled  to  enroll  at  Brown  that  fall. 

Brown  was  not  alone  in  its  previous 
neglect  of  minority  students  —  between 
1764  and  1970,  only  250  black  students 
graduated  from  Brown  —  or  in  its  ef- 
forts to  make  amends.  All  over  the 
country  colleges  and  universities  had 
instituted  remedial  programs  for  "un- 
derprivileged" students  and  had 


stepped  up  recruiting  efforts  to  attract 
minority  students  who  would  never 
have  come  to  a  place  like  Brown  Univer- 
sity or,  perhaps,  any  college. 

The  Transitional  Summer  Program 
at  Brown  continued  for  five  years.  And 
then  it  ceased.  More  and  more  minority 
students  were  coming  to  Brown,  more 
of  them  were  better  prepared,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  need  for  such  a  re- 
medial program  had  diminished.  But 
something  else  was  happening.  TSP 
may  have  demonstrated  the  Univer- 
sity's commitment  to  its  minority  stu- 
dents before  they  enrolled  at  Brown,  but 
the  support  fell  off  significanth-  while 
they  were  in  school.  In  addition,  their 
numbers  were  still  so  small  that  many 
felt  overwhelmed  by  the  prevailing 
white  culture.  Of  the  thirt\-  minority 
students  who  participated  in  the  Transi- 


When  Cultures  Converge: 
Minority  Freshmen  Meet  Brown 


by  Debra  Shore 


tional  Summer  Program  of  1969,  twen- 
ty-six dropped  out  of  Brown  before 
graduation.  Says  Felipe  Floresca  '73, 
one  of  the  survivors,  and  since  April  the 
director  of  Brown's  Third  World  Center, 
"Brown  hasn't  been  in  the  business  of 
integrating  multi-culturally  for  very 
long." 

In  1975,  contending  that  the  Uni- 
versity had  not  fulfilled  its  commit- 
ments to  its  minority  students  —  com- 
mitments in  the  areas  of  financial  aid, 
recruitment,  and  admissions,  hiring, 
and  Afro-American  studies  —  blacks 
and  other  minority  students  formed  the 
Third  World  Coalition,  led  a  student 
strike  at  the  University,  and  then  occu- 
pied University  Hall  {BAM,  April  1975 
and  May/June  1975).  One  result  of  this 
act  was  the  establishment  of  Third 
World  Transition  Week. 


For  the  last  five  years  TWTW  has 
been  precisely  that:  a  transition  week,  a 
chance  for  all  minority  freshmen  to  get 
to  know  each  other  and  Brown,  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  community  and  a  cul- 
tural identity  before  —  well,  before  the 
onslaught.  (Attendance  at  TWTW,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  never  been  man- 
datory. Of  the  212  minority  students  in 
the  class  of  1984,  117  attended  TWTW 
this  year.  Of  those  who  did  not  attend, 
some  were  detained  by  summer  jobs, 
some  preferred  one  last  week  of  vaca- 
tion, and  some  did  not  identify  them- 
selves as  minority  —  or  Third- World  — 
students.)  Now  that  most  students 
coming  to  Brown  are  fully  prepared  to 
do  the  work,  the  program  has  shed  its 
remedial  trappings.  TWTW  provides, 
instead,  a  kind  of  cultural  orientation  to 
Brown. 
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What's  it  like  to  be  a  pre-med  at  Brown? 
Dexter  Arrington  '83  explains,  far  left. 
Patty  Davis  '81,  minority  peer  counselor  and 
chairman  of  TWTW,  advises  one  student  while 
others,  at  left,  gather  round  Barry  Beckham  '66, 
associate  professor  of  English,  to  hear  about 
courses.  Below,  Juanita  Yun  '84. 


Take  Pedro  Noguera,  for  instance. 
Pedro  is  a  senior  from  Bayshore, 
New  York.  He  came  to  Third 
World  Transition  Week  four  years  ago 
as  a  freshman,  and  this  year,  as  a  mi- 
nority peer  counselor  in  a  dormitory,  he 
helped  to  organize  and  run  the  pro- 
gram. "Before  I  came  to  Brown,"  he 
says,  "I  had  been  very  unaccustomed  to 
dealing  with  white  people  in  very  close 
contact,  like  a  roommate  for  instance.  I 
came  from  a  working  class  family  and 
went  to  a  school  that  was  mostly  black 
and  Puerto  Rican.  TWTW  tries  to  help 
people  deal  with  things  like  this  and 
know  they're  not  alone.  For  other 
people,"  he  says,  referring  to  those  al- 
ready accustomed  to  attending  largely 
white  schools,  "it's  a  chance  to  get  to 
know  more  people  like  them  and  to 
identify  culturally  so  that  in  assimilation 
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Ihev  wont  lose  a  part  ot  themselves. 
For  some  people  it's  not  until  thev  come 
to  Brown  that  lhe\'  tind  out  about  the 
Third  World  and  what  being  a  minority 
person  means,  so  TVVTW  serves  two 
purposes  for  those  two  types  of 
people."  Pedro  denies  —  strongly  — 
that  Transition  Week  is  a  separatist  pro- 
gram. "We  don't  encourage  separatism 
or  isolation,"  he  savs.  "To  have  a  mean- 
ingful e.xperience  here  one  has  to  mix.  If 
someone  sees  Transition  Week  as  being 
separatist,  1  think  that's  because  of  a 
false  idea  they  have  of  assimilation." 

Dean  of  the  College  Harriet  Sheri- 
dan puts  it  this  wav:  "The  genesis  of 
this  program  was  in  the  University's 
recognition,  which  had  its  counterpart 
at  many  universities  all  over  the  coun- 
tr\',  of  the  special  pressures  placed  on 
minority  students  entering  a  university 
whose  traditions  and  practices  had  been 
so  unilaterally  and  so  massively  shaped 
by  a  population  whose  consciousness  of 
a  minority  need  was  not  a  real  one.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  minority  students 
were  entering  a  world  which  had  only 
recently  become  aware  of  their  rights  to 
a  first-class  education. 

"The  present  program  evolved 
from  that  earlier  time  whose  focus  was 
so  much  on  academic  preparation. 
Third  World  Transition  Week  stems 
from  a  desire  to  provide  minority  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  discover 
each  other  with  relative  freedom.  It  is 
not  a  unique  program;  it  is  not  the  Uni- 
versity deliberately  separating  and 
identifying  one  group,  but  rather  it  is  a 
process  of  complementary  identifica- 
tion, something  that  Brown  does  for 
other  groups,  too.  What  is  important  is 
the  academic  success  of  all  those  who 
enter  into  the  Brown  community.  This 
is  the  next  step  of  making  sure  that  tran- 
sition week  is  a  part  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  whole  community. 

"It  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  task 
to  preserve  the  unique  identity  of  a 
component  while  entering  into  the 
larger  community.  We  want  the  forest 
and  we  want  the  trees  as  well." 

The  week  in  review: 

Tuesday,  September  2:  Nathaniel 
Barnes  registers  for  Third  World  Transi- 
tion Week  wearing  a  tan  T-shirt  that 
says  "I  Survived  the  Texas  Heat  Wave." 
Nathaniel  is  from  Port  Arthur,  Texas  — 
106'',  he'd  tell  you,  pointing  to  its  loca- 
tion on  the  high  temperature  map  of  the 
state.  "One  thing  I  want  to  see  is  a  base- 
ment," Nathaniel  said.  "I've  never  seen 
one  before  .  .  .  and  when  all  those 
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people  are  getting  tired  of  the  snow,  /'// 
still  be  out  there  enjoying  it." 

Like  60  percent  of  the  minority  stu- 
dents entering  Brown  this  year,  Nathan- 
iel Barnes  is  a  pre-med,  but  he  wants  a 
liberal  arts  education.  Of  Brown's  at- 
traction he  says,  "They  give  you  a  lot  of 
responsibility  and  I  said,  'That's  for  me. 
I'm  ready.'  I'm  going  to  have  a  lot  of  re- 
sponsibility as  a  doctor  so  I  might  as 
well  start  now." 

Wednesday:  The  students  receive  a 
formal  welcome  from  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Harriet  Sheridan  and  Dean  of 
Freshmen  Carey  Mcintosh.  "When  you 
get  to  know  Brown,"  Dean  Sheridan 
says,  "you  will  recognize  that  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  history  make  it  substan- 
tially what  it  is.  The  resources  of  the 
University  lie  in  people  —  not  in 
endowment  funds  or  buildings  or  col- 
lections of  artifacts,  but  in  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  result  of  a  Brown  education  is 
not  your  grades  on  a  transcript,"  she 
continues,  "but  the  discovery  of  whom 
you  are.  I  sometimes  think  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  faculty,  you  are  disem- 
bodied brains.  In  the  eyes  of  your  par- 
ents, you  are  dependent  demanders  of 
cash.  In  the  eyes  of  the  administration, 
you  are  coalitions  of  interest  groups.  In 
the  eyes  of  your  peers  and  colleagues, 
you  are  respected  individuals.  But  what 
you  are  in  your  own  eyes  is  what  travels 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

"Your  coming  here  for  Third  World 
Transition  Week  gives  you  an  opportu- 
nity to  start  alliances,  friendships,  and 
the  process  of  finding  an  identity  in  a 
world  that  is  fraught  with  pressures." 

Then,  a  condensed  history  of 
Brown.  The  traditional  view  is  delivered 
by  David  Zucconi  '55,  director  of  field 
services  in  the  Development  Office  — 
about  James  Manning,  Brown's  first 
president,  Zucconi  says:  "Despite  his 
education  [Princeton],  he  made  a  suc- 
cess of  himself"  —  and  the  Third  World 
view  is  delivered  by  Felipe  Floresca. 


In  the  afternoon,  Ferdinand  Jones, 
professor  of  psychology  and  direc- 
tor of  mental  health  services  at 
Brown  {BAM,  February),  asks  the  stu- 
dents to  perform  a  task.  List  three  fears, 
he  says  to  the  freshmen,  "three  of  the 
things  you  fear  the  most  about  the  com- 
ing year,  your  first  year  at  Brown."  To 
the  minority  peer  counselors  he  in- 
structs, write  three  situations  that  were 
the  most  painful  to  you  during  your 
freshman  year  and  what  you  did  about 
them.  Though  the  lists  are  intended  to 
be  private,  Ferd  asks  for  a  freshman 
willing  to  share  one  item  from  his  or  her 
list.  Thierry  Fortune,  a  resident  of  Co- 
op City  in  the  Bronx  and  a  graduate  of 
St.  Raymond's  Boys  High  School  volun- 
teers, and  this  exchange  takes  place: 

Ferd  (after  asking  a  few  questions 
about  Thierry's  background  and  choice 
of  Brown):  "Thierry,  you  said  you'd  be 
willing  to  share  with  us  one  of  the  items 
on  your  list,  one  of  the  fears  you  have. 
Would  you  do  that  now?" 

Thierry:  "Academic  failure." 
Everyone  laughs. 

Ferd:  "Why  is  it  that  you  fear  aca- 
demic failure  if  you've  been  accepted  to 
Brown?" 

Thierry:  "Well,  my  school  didn't 
emphasize  science  and  math  that  much, 
and  because  college  is  so  different  from 
high  school." 

Ferd:  "Have  you  ever  failed  at  any- 
thing in  school  before?" 

Thierry:  "No.  Well,  maybe  in  the 
third  grade."  (Laughter) 

Ferd:  "So  it's  like  you're  fearing 
something  that's  relatively  unknown  to 
you?" 

Thierry:  "Yes." 

Ferd:  "How  does  that  fear  feel?" 

Thierry:  "It  feels  like  anxiety.  There 
are  so  many  other  people  here  who 
have  been  at  the  top  of  their  class." 

Ferd:  "What  would  happen  to  vou 
if  you  failed  a  course?" 

Thierry:  "Well  my  parents  would  be 
kind  of  upset." 

Ferd:  "How  would  you  feel?" 

Thierry:  "It  would  probably  bother 
me  a  lot.  .  .  .  Uh,  how  long  have  vou 
been  a  psychologist?" 

Ferd  laughs.  "Let  me  think  .  .  .  I'm 
not  too  good  with  mathematics  .  .  . 
about  twenty  years." 

After  discussing  one  more  fresh- 
man fear  —  of  being  laughed  at  for 
being  different  —  and  two  painful  situa- 
tions —  personality  conflict  with  a 
roommate  and  feeling  wounded  by  gos- 
sip —  Ferd  shared  his  observations. 


"College  is  tough,"  he  says.  "I  think  it's 
very,  very,  very  difficult  to  come  to  a 
place  like  this.  It  has  a  kind  of  seductive 
veneer,  but  the  truth  is  that  coming  to  a 
place  like  this  is  also  very  stressful.  AH 
of  you  are  very  successful  academical- 
ly," he  continues,  "and  that  very  fact 
sets  you  up  to  be  vulnerable  in  that 
area.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  dent  in 
the  way  you  view  yourself  academical- 
ly, that  will  be  particularly  hard  and 
threatening  and  dangerous  to  you,  and 
you  have  to  be  on  guard  about  that. 
There  is  a  university  ethic  that  says  'a 
person  is  to  be  valued  on  the  basis  of 
how  smart  he  is'  and  sometimes  this 
gets  to  be  the  only  thing  a  person  is 
evaluated  on.  I'm  saying  you  don't  have 
to  buy  into  that.  To  measure  ourselves 
only  on  that  dimension  is  to  short- 
change things. 

"The  probability  of  your  having 
some  intellectual  failure  is  heightened 
because  the  competition  is  greater,"  he 
says,  "so  the  stress  is  increased.  All  of 
you,  because  of  your  age,  are  at  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  time  in  your  lives  and 
that  carries  a  lot  of  pressure.  You  are  in  a 
time  of  transition  from  a  dependent  per- 
son to  an  independent  one  and  this  will 
go  on  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  it's  diffi- 
cult to  make  and  maintain  this  devel- 
opmental step.  1  don't  think  I've  ever 
met  anyone  who  is  truly  a  self-made 
man  or  woman.  We  all  have  supports. 
Most  of  us  come  from  families  who 
have  given  us  tremendous  support. 

"Brown  University  was  not  found- 
ed with  us  in  mind.  Remember  that.  We 
are  making  our  stamp  upon  this  Univer- 
sity certainly,  but  we  have  not  colored  it 
quite  enough  yet.  All  of  us  are  con- 
spicuous, and  we  are  therefore  subject 
to  the  consequences  of  that.  We're  very 
prideful,  most  of  us,  because  we  repre- 
sent certain  minorities  and  sometimes 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  our  com- 
munities can  be  a  burden  to  us. 

"We  are  exaggeratedly  strong," 
Ferd  says  to  them,  "so  much  so  that 
most  of  us  don't  want  to  admit  it  when 
something  goes  wrong.  And  we  know 
we  are  vulnerable  to  a  whole  set  of  de- 
structive solutions  to  this  stress  and 
anxiety:  sedatives,  alcohol,  reefer,  pills; 
bravado  —  being  so  cool  and  so  much 
together  that  you  don't  allow  anyone  to 
know  what's  happening;  withdrawal; 
developing  attachments  that  are  overly 
dependent. 

"What  can  you  do  besides  these  de- 
structive solutions?  Just  monitor  your- 
self. Be  aware  of  how  you  feel  and 
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what's  going  on  with  you.  You  can  rec- 
ognize trouble  signs  and  know  you 
should  talk  to  somebody  about  it.  The 
key  thing  is  to  talk  to  other  people." 

Wednesday  afternoon  is  play 
time.  In  the  evening,  students 
see  a  film  called  Similarities  of 
Third  World  People  Growing  Up  in  Amer- 
ica. It  shows  two  Asian  women  and  the 
painful  encounters  they  have  with  the 
to  them  foreign  —  and  dominant  —  cul- 
ture. One  of  the  women,  Liz  Young,  is 
present  for  the  discussion.  Back  at  the 
dorm  some  students  stay  up  past  2 
a.m.,  talking.  "You  know,  the  film  was 
about  Asian  women,"  one  says,  "but 
we  all  saw  it  and  thought,  'That's  about 
me,  too'  and  it  brought  us  all  together 
and  now  people  are  a  lot  more  open. 
This  week  is  so  important  because  it's 
about  self-identity.  Some  people  who 
are  black  are  scared  to  be  among  other 
blacks  and  some  people  who  are  Asian 
are  scared  to  be  among  Asians." 

Thursday.  A  small  group  of  stu- 
dents arrives  at  9  a.m.  to  hear  Juan 
Sierra  '81  talk  about  financial  aid.  Fewer 
make  it  to  breakfast  this  morning.  Later, 
Bob  Ripley  '62,  associate  dean  of  the 
College  for  health  careers,  talks  about 
time  management.  "To  be  efficient,  1 
think  you  have  to  make  up  some  games 
for  yourself,"  he  says.  "One  thing  that 
happens  to  many  students  at  Brown  is 
that  they  go  over  to  the  library  and  just 
sit  there. 

"What  you  should  do,"  Ripley 
says,  "is  to  fill  your  life  with  enough  fun 


so  that  when  you  actually  sit  down  to 
work  you  can  say,  'Gee,  I've  had  so 
much  fun  this  week  that  I  want  to  get 
this  work  done  so  I  can  go  out  and  have 
more  fun!'  Try  to  strike  up  a  happy  bal- 
ance so  that  you're  having  enough  fun 
to  enjoy  your  work  and  doing  enough 
work  to  really  have  fun.  It's  when  you 
play  'Reward'  that  1  think  you'll  do  best 
at  Brown.  Work  toward  being  happy, 
because  if  you're  unhappy  and  miser- 
able, your  grades  don't  go  up,  they  go 
down." 

At  lunch.  Dean  of  Students  John 
Robinson  '67  presents  several  courses 
not  listed  in  the  University's  standard 
catalogue.  For  instance.  Bureaucracy 
101:  "This  is  not  listed  in  any  formal  de- 
partment," John  says,  "but  I  teach  it; 
Milt  Noble,  the  registrar,  teaches  it;  the 
Office  of  Residential  Life  teaches  it.  It 
has  to  do  with  red  tape,  with  registering 
for  courses,  with  getting  a  room  for  next 
year,  with  getting  a  Post  Office  box. 
We've  got  a  lot  of  red  tape  here  and  it 
won't  go  away,  so  you  need  to  get  a 
road  map  of  the  University  and  learn 
your  way  around.  Believe  me,  this  is  a 
course  that  you  must  pass  in  order  to 
graduate. 

"Physical  Fitness  302:  It's  not  a  re- 
quired course,  "  Robinson  says,  "but 
you've  really  got  to  stay  healthy  to  be 
successful  here.  I  know  I  stayed  up  until 
4  a.m.  every  night  my  freshman  year 
until  Thanksgiving.  I'd  never  had  that 
freedom  before,  but  eventually  you've 
got  to  stop  that. 

"Duplicity  555:  This  is  the  student 
who  lives  in  the  West  Quad  who  has 
one  lady  who  lives  in  Pembroke  and  an- 
other lady  on  East  Campus  and  eventu- 
ally they  meet.  That  is  Duplicity  555  and 
it  can  be  real  bad. 

"Playground  102:  Everything  you 
know  about  making  and  keeping 
friends  and  respecting  others,"  Robin- 
son continues,  "is  very  important  —  it's 
really  the  glue  that  holds  this  place  to- 
gether. .  .  .  You  have  an  awful  lot  of 
freedom  here  and  you  can  do  just  about 
anything  you  want,  but  the  style  with 
which  you  do  it,  the  honesty  with 
which  you  do  it,  the  self-perception 
with  which  you  do  it,  and  the  fairness 
with  which  you  do  it  makes  all  the 
difference. 

"Reptilian  Behavior  12:  This  is  a 
tough  one:  it  has  to  do  with  snakes. 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  fable 
about  the  man  who  finds  a  snake  that  is 
nearly  dead  in  a  bitter  winter  some- 
where and  he  picks  it  up  and  puts  it 
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under  his  coat  and  carries  it  home  with 
him  until  it  revives  and  then  what  does 
the  snake  do?  It  bites  him!  Well,  there 
are  some  snakes  around  here,  such  as 
overindulgence  in  practically  anything. 
1  had  an  o\erindulgence  of  pool  my 
freshman  year.  It  was  not  fatal  and  1  did 
recover,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  time. 

"Diligence  134:  You're  going  to  get 
a  minor  shock  in  about  two  weeks  when 
classes  begin,"  Robinson  predicts.  "De- 
velop some  reasonable  habits  of  indus- 
try'. Even  though  Brown  has  a  flexible 
curriculum  and  we  want  to  keep  it,  the 
courses  must  be  passed. 

"Friendship  592  (a  graduate 
course):  One  of  the  purposes  of  TWTW 
is  to  give  you  as  a  community  an  op- 
portunity to  come  together  and  get  to 
know  each  other.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
nobody  goes  through  Brown  success- 
fully alone.  Even  if  you  feel  self-suf- 
ficient, you  have  talents  and  skills  that 
someone  else  here  needs.  If  this  thing 
works  out  right,  then  all  of  you  should 
be  in  that  graduation  line  four  years 
from  now,  provided  that  you  learn  how 
to  lean  on  each  other  for  help,  advice, 
and  friendship  and  that  you  learn  how 
to  let  others  lean  on  you  for  those 
things. 

"Long-Term  Debt:  This  was  estab- 
lished in  about  1877  when  the  first  mi- 
nority graduate  left  Brown.  The  way  it 
works  is  that  everybody  who  comes 
here  has  to  make  a  commitment  to  help 
the  next  group  out.  You  can  work  on 
this  many  different  ways  —  reach  out 
to  your  peers,  go  back  to  your  high 
schools  —  but  you're  now  a  part  of  this 
debt,"  Robinson  concludes. 

Thursday  afternoon,  there  is  an 
open  house  at  the  Third  World 
Center  and  a  panel  and  reception 
for  pre-med  students.  After  dinner  the 
students  hear  four  alumni  —  two 
blacks,  one  Chicano,  and  one  Asian- 
American  —  address  the  topic,  "After 
Brown,  What?  How  Does  the  Degree 
Relate  to  Family,  Job,  Community,  and 
Sense  of  Self?" 

Harold  Bailey  '70  is  currently  an  en- 
gineer with  IBM  in  Providence.  "The 
farther  away  1  get  from  it,"  he  says  of 
his  time  at  Brown,  "the  more  important 
it  seems  to  me.  The  important  thing  to 
me  is  the  interaction  you're  going  to 
have  with  the  people  here.  When  I 
came  here,  my  class  had  seven  black 
men.  We  fought,  we  demonstrated,  and 
when  I  left  there  were  eighty  incoming 
freshmen. 


'Assimilation 
and  mutual 
accommodation 
those  are  two 
different  things' 


"Being  here  you  can  work  on  hav- 
ing a  network.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  much  you  stay  in  touch  after 
you're  out.  Also,  you  have  a  chance  to 
interact  and  try  out  some  of  your  skills 
on  people  who  are  white  and  I  would 
encourage  you  to  try  to  build  a  network 
outside  yourselves  as  well  —  because  if 
you  want  to  get  something  done  when 
you  leave,  that's  important." 

Ramona  Wilkins  Bass  '72  received 
her  A.B.  in  theatre  arts  and  dramatic  lit- 
erature. She  lives  in  Providence,  writes, 
tells  stories,  performs,  and  has  concen- 
trated on  working  with  New  World  chil- 
dren."One  of  the  responsibilities  and 
challenges  that  we  have  as  New  World 
people  is  that  we  have  got  to  cross  the 
color  line,"  she  says.  "My  Brown  de- 
gree has  opened  a  lot  of  doors  for  me 
but  the  doors  are  in  my  own  mind.  You 
have  to  understand  that  your  Brown  de- 
gree is  not  going  to  give  you  wings  that 
will  fly  you  up  to  $100,000  a  year." 

Cayetano  Sanchez  '80  earned  a  de- 
gree in  electrical  engineering  and  is  now 
working  for  the  Navy  helping  to  design 
weapons  systems.  "When  I  got  here 
there  were  many  things  that  upset  me, 
a  lot  of  white  people  saying,  'What  are 
you  doing  at  Brown?  What  right  do  you 
have  to  be  here?'  and  I'd  go,  'Uh,  I  don't 
know.'  They  made  comments  that  my 
board  scores  were  lower.  Finally  I  just 
started  talking  back,  once  I  got  the  facts, 
and  then  got  the  courage  to  say  some- 
thing. 

"You  know,  you  can  walk  out  of 
Brown  and  think  you're  really  tough  s — 
—  just  because  you  went  to  Brown  — 
it's  like  'I  walk  five  feet  above  every- 
body else  and  that's  just  barefoot!'  " 
Cayetano  swaggers  a  bit.  "People  think 
they  don't  have  to  work  anymore  once 
they  get  through  Brown.  Well,  that's 
not  so." 

Felix  Leo  '73  is  a  practicing  dentist 
in  downtown  Providence.  "Let  me  tell 
you  that  I  came  from  Taiwan  thirteen 


years  ago  and  I  was  thrown  into  a  high 
school  environment  in  a  totally  strange 
language  and  due  to  a  guidance  coun- 
selor I  came  to  Brown.  In  the  first  week 
of  classes  a  professor  gave  us  an  assign- 
ment and  I  went  to  look  at  the  book  and 
we  were  supposed  to  read  600  pages!  1 
read  all  day  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and 
do  you  know  how  many  pages  I  man- 
aged? Fifty-nine.  Fifty-nine  pages!  What 
happened?  I  quickly  changed  the  course 
to  S/NC.  In  terms  of  my  sense  of  self  as 
a  Third  World  person  going  through 
Brown,  I  had  none.  I  was  too  busy  with 
my  schoolwork  and,  frankly,  I  didn't 
care.  The  thing  I  felt  more  was  the  eco- 
nomic disparities.  I  had  nothing. 

"What  my  father  always  stressed 
to  me  was  that  you  have  to  have  the 
goods.  I  have  confidence  in  my  abihties 
as  a  practitioner.  You  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  goods  that  you  sell.  As 
someone  who  practices  dentistry,  I 


It's  moving  day 

and  two  freshmen 

rest  between 

trips  to  their  permanent 

dormitory  rooms. 
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have  to  have  people  come  to  me  or  else 
I'm  out  of  business  and  if  they  don't 
come  to  you  because  of  your  skin  color, 
then  you're  realh/  out  of  business.  As  a 
Third  World  person,  your  goods  just 
have  to  be  a  little  bit  better,  they  just 
have  to  be.  What  Brown  did  for  me  and 
what  1  was  most  grateful  for,  was  the 
chance  for  character  development." 

Following  a  meeting  with  the  mi- 
nority peer  counselors  and  some  role- 
playing,  the  students  have  a  party.  Not 
a  few  stay  up  until  4  a.m. 

Friday.  Those  students  who  man- 
age to  get  up  in  time  meet  informally  in 
groups  with  faculty  advisors.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, students  move  into  their  per- 
manent dorm  rooms. 

Dinner  at  the  Gate  is  with  faculty 
advisors  and  friends.  Susanne  Haskell, 
a  freshman  from  Maine,  says;  "It's  been 
a  real  eye-opener.  You  know,  you  sit  in 
a  room  and  you  don't  think  you're  pre- 


judiced, but  you  learn  a  lot  of  things." 
Susanne's  mother  is  Korean,  her  father 
American,  and  she  had  checked  the 
'Asian'  box  on  her  Brown  application 
without  thinking  about  it.  But  she  had 
never  really  identified  herself  with  mi- 
nority groups,  she  says.  "Here  at 
TWTW  it's  almost  like  I'm  a  minority 
within  a  minority,"  she  says,  but  she 
has  made  lots  of  friends  and  has  learned 
her  way  around  Brown  and,  she  adds, 
"I've  really  enjoyed  the  week." 

Chokwuma  Omolu  from  Nigeria 
plans  to  study  geology  and  engineer- 
ing. "I've  found  this  to  be  an  absolutely 
fantastic  experience,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,"  he  says.  "I've  learned  a  lot 
about  other  people  and  things  about 
myself  that  I'd  never  thought  before.  1 
haven't  been  to  bed  before  3  any  night, 
and  it  hasn't  all  been  partying  either. 
We  sit  up  talking  and  sharing  things 
about  our  lives  and  thoughts." 


The  students  gather  in  a  dorm 
lounge  for  a  presentation  on  human 
sexuality  with  former  Chaplain  Dick 
Dannenfelser,  followed  by  some  role- 
playing  and,  later,  a  party.  Over  the 
weekend  there  is  a  barbeque  at  the 
Third  World  Center  and  a  picnic  at 
India  Point  Park.  Some  of  the  students 
begin  to  paint  their  rooms.  Most  are  al- 
ready anxious  for  the  rest  of  the  fresh- 
men to  arrive;  they  want  to  meet  some 
new  people. 

And  that's  it.  Third  World  Transi- 
tion Week  is  over.  The  students  have 
begun  to  know  Brown,  they  have  begun 
to  know  each  other,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  they  have  begun  to 
know  themselves. 

The  question  of  special  treatment  was 
dtscusseii  at  a  class  meeting  during 
Orientation  Week. 
For  that  story,  please  turn  the  page. 


AT  A  FRESHMAN 
CLASS  MEETING: 

The  Issues 
in  the  Open: 


This  year  tlie  Orientation  Week 
Committee  planned  a  Freshman 
Class  Meeting  II,  not  the  formal 
first-night  welcome  to  the  Uni\'ersitv 
(see  page  37),  but  a  meeting  of  the  class 
divided  into  two  groups,  ostensibly  to 
discuss  the  goals  of  different  orientation 
programs  at  Brown.  But  it  wasn't  really 
about  different  orientation  programs  at 
Brown;  it  was  about  Third  World  Tran- 
sition Week. 

When  some  of  the  1,076  non-mi- 
noritv  freshmen  arrived  at  Brown  and 
discovered  that  some  of  the  minority 
students  had  been  on  campus  for  a 
week  alreadv,  some  of  them  resented  it. 
Whv  do  minority  students  get  special 
treatment?  The  meeting  was  to  bring  it 
all  out  into  the  open. 

Barbara  Tannenbaum  —  who 
teaches  communication  and  speech  in 
the  theatre  arts  department,  lives  in 
Jameson  House  in  the  West  Quad  (one 
of  the  two  remaining  Faculty  Fellows  re- 
siding in  a  dormitory),  sits  on  the  board 
of  the  Third  World  Center,  and  works 
with  RACE  (Racial  Awareness  Commu- 
nications Exchange)  and  the  Rape  Crisis 
Center  —  served  as  moderator  for  the 
session  in  Sayles  Hall.  Bruce  Brown  '81, 
a  minority  peer  counselor  and  an  organ- 
izer of  Third  World  Transition  Week, 
gave  a  brief  explanation  of  TWTW,  its 
history  and  purpose.  "We  feel  it  is  to 
build  solidarity,  not  separation,"  he 
says,  "and  that's  the  goal  we're  work- 
ing towards.  '  And  then  the  questions 
come. 

What's  wrong  with  minority  stu- 
dents assimilating  into  the  Brown  com- 
munity? asks  one. 

Pedro  Noguera  '81,  another  minor- 
ity peer  counselor  and  an  organizer  of 
TWTW,  replies:  "People  take  selective 
association  as  separatism.  It's  not. 
There  is  a  women's  center  at  Brown 
where  women  get  together.  There  is  a 


Hillel  House  where  Jewish  students  get 
together.  There  is  a  Spanish  house,  a 
French  house,  a  Russian  house,  an  In- 
ternational House,  there's  a  house  for 
almost  every  group  on  campus,  but 
when  you  talk  about  the  Third  World 
Center,  then  all  of  a  sudden  your  atti- 
tude changes.  .  .  .  Those  are  two  differ- 
ent things,  assimilation  and  mutual 
accommodation." 

Barbara  Tannenbaum  says,  "One 
of  the  questions  that  may  come  up  early 
is  about  blacks  eating  together  in  the 
Ratty.  All  different  kinds  of  people  eat 
together  —  the  athletic  teams,  until  this 
year  the  fraternities,  other  groups  of 
people  —  but  because  Third  World 
students  are  visibh/  a  group,  then  they 
are  identified  as  such,  unlike  other 
groups." 

Do  minority  students  really  need  to 
come  early  to  meet  each  other?  Bruce 
Brown  says,  "Most  minority  students 
live  in  a  dorm  where  they  may  be  one  of 
two  or  four  minority  students  in  a  unit 
and  in  their  classes  they're  also  in  a  mi- 
nority. Without  TWTW  it  wouldn't  be 
as  easy  to  meet  your  Third  World  peers. 
This  way  you  have  a  chance  to  meet 
people  who  have  gone  through  expe- 
riences that  you're  going  to  encounter." 

"1  think  everyone  would  say  that 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  there 
would  be  no  special  programs,"  says 
Barbara  Tannenbaum.  "We're  all  spe- 
cial. But  we're  dealing  on  a  real  level 
and  that's  the  way  it  is.  I  should  point 
out  that  this  is  a  University-endorsed 
and  a  University-supported  program." 

Why  a  week  early?  Why  not  have 
some  meetings  for  minority  students 
during  Orientation  Week?  That's  the 
part  that  I  think  is  unfair,  says  another 
student. 

"If  you  think  coming  a  week  early 
and  making  friends  is  unfair,"  Pedro 
jumps  in,  "let's  talk  about  unfair  for  a 
minute.  When  you  see  students  moving 
in  and  some  are  carrying  their  things  in 
a  shopping  cart  while  others  are  driving 
up  in  a  U-Haul  truck,  nobody  talks 
about  unfair.  When  you  hear  students 
talking  about  their  skiing  vacations  in 
Utah  or  travels  in  Europe,  and  you  are 
working  for  every  penny,  nobody  talks 
about  unfair." 

Then  the  testimonials  start  to  come. 
Says  one  freshman:  "We're  all  different 
and  we  come  from  different  back- 
grounds and  have  had  different  expe- 
riences. We  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on 


something  we're  not  familiar  with,  but  I 
can  respect  \/our  right  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems your  way  and  maybe  that's  the 
way  we'll  get  some  understanding  be- 
tween us."  There  is  loud  applause. 

Is  there  any  overt  racism  at  Brown 
or  is  it  just  misunderstanding?  Vicente 
Ramos  '82,  who  works  at  the  Third 
World  Center,  replies.  "1  have  never  en- 
countered overt  racism  here,  but  I  have 

seen  'F the  niggers.  Niggers  suck. 

F the  Jews.'  and  swastikas  scribbled 

all  over  the  walls  of  the  bathrooms,  so  1 
would  say  there  is  a  lot  of  racism  here." 

Toni  Lipscomb  '83  stood  up  to  dis- 
cuss her  experience  at  Brown.  "In  the 
first  through  the  sixth  grades  I  was  one 
of  three  black  people  in  my  class.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  I  was  the 
only  one  in  my  class  and  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  I  went  to  a  very 
elitist  boarding  school  where  I  was 
maybe  half  a  percent.  And  then  I  came 
to  Brown,  where  in  the  larger  scheme  of 
things  I  was  still  in  a  minority,  but  com- 
ing to  Brown  has  been  the  best  experi- 
ence of  my  life.  1  had  never  even  had  a 
chance  to  identify  with  other  minority 
students  before  and  to  learn  about 
being  a  Third  World  person.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  I've  had  to  deal  with  and  it 
hasn't  been  easy.  I  can't  say  I've  found 
all  the  answers,  but  I've  had  a  lot  of  en- 
couragement to  try." 

One  student  savs  she  thinks 
TWTW  raises  barriers  rather  than 
lowering  them.  Another,  a  senior, 
urges  the  freshmen  to  think  about  to- 
morrow and  the  next  four  years.  "Race 
relations  have  been  improving  at 
Brown,"  he  savs,  "and  1  hope  when  I 
come  back  in  a  few  years,  probably 
looking  for  a  job,  I'll  find  them  even  bet- 
ter. So  think  about  the  four  years  ahead 
of  you,  not  about  last  week." 

Barbara  Tannenbaum,  in  closing 
the  meeting,  says,  "I  think  the  whole 
sense  of  Brown  is,  'Don't  talk  about 
people,  talk /o  people.' 

As  the  students  rise  to  lea\'e  Savles 
Hall  and  return  to  their  dorms,  a  black 
woman  says  to  a  white  man,  "Are  you 
really  upset  that  we  had  a  week?  Some 
guy  told  me  that  at  the  ice  cream  party  a 
white  guv  asked  him  if  he  lived  in  the 
ghetto.  Can  you  believe  it?  If  that  hap- 
pened to  me,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  deal  with  it.  I  would've  been  really 
upset."  They  walk  out,  together.       D.S. 
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Inside: 

. . .  Meet  the  people  who  give  time, 
money,  effort  to  support  Brown! 
. .  .  See  why  they  do  it! 
. . .  Discover  what  they've  done  so  far. 
. . .  Learn  what  remains  to  be  done! 
. . .  and  much  more  . . . 


Leadership  Gifts  Top  $16  Million 


Leadership  gift  totals  tor  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Campaign  topped  Brown's 
original  goal  by  $1.8  million,  with  $16.5 
million  in  gifts  and  pledges.  The  goal  for 
this  year  is  $14  million. 

Leadership  Gifts  —  gifts  of  $50,000  or 
more  from  individuals  —  are  expected  to 
provide  $45  million  of  the  $158  million 
Campaign  goal. 


The  Leadership  Gift  effort  is  headed 
by  Richard  Salomon  '32,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  )r.  '45, 
National  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  for 
Brown.  They  have  recruited  the  Cam- 
paign Select  Committee,  a  volunteer 
group  of  24  alumni  and  friends  whose 
major  commitments  of  time  and  energy 
have  been  instrumental  in  raising  lead- 
ership gifts. 


Norma  Munves  '54: 

"I  loved  my  time  at  Brown.  Much  of  what 
made  Brown  special—  the  teaching  and 
experiences  which  encouraged  me  to 
think,  to  make  decisions,  to  grow  — 
resulted  from  the  support  of  those  who 
preceded  me.  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  work 
for  the  University  which  means  so  much 
to  me  and  my  family. 

"My  commitment  to  the  Campaign  for 
Brown  reflects  my  relationship  to  the 
past,  present  and  future  of  Brown.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Brown  of  the  past, 
have  great  pnde  in  the  Brown  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
Brown  of  the  future. " 


Foundation  Gift  Pace  Up: 
$6.1  Million  Received 

To  date,  109  foundations  have  contrib- 
uted a  total  of  $6.1  million  to  the 
Campaign  for  Brown. 

Topping  the  list  is  a  $1  million  gift  from 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  for  sup- 
port of  young  untenured  faculty  in  the 
humanities. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  in  addition  to  a 
$20,000  grant  to  "Rites  and  Reasons," 
challenged  the  University  to  raise  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  match  a  "2  to  1 "  award  of 
$500,000  for  the  Center  for  Population 
Studies  and  Research.  The  University 
beat  the  challenge  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber, 1981 ,  by  more  than  a  year  and  the 
check  from  Ford  is  in  hand. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  gave 
$285,000  for  the  Program  in  Medicine 
and  has  pledged  another  $389,000  by 
1983.  The  Medical  Program  has  received 
the  largest  single  grant  in  the  history  of 
the  Rhode  island  Foundation:  $250,000 
for  construction  of  the  new  $3  million 
Bio-Medical  Pavilion. 

Brown  was  one  of  ten  major  private 
universities  to  receive  $300,000  from  the 
Danforth  Foundation,  for  education  of 
outstanding  Black  and  Hispanic-Ameri- 
can graduate  students  committed  to  uni- 
versity-level teaching  careers. 


Faculty  Work  Phonathons  for  First  Time 


Led  bv  Physics  Prof.  Emeritus  A.  O. 
Williams,  a  half-dozen  faculty  worked  in 
1979-80  phonathons,  calling  graduate 
alumni  to  ask  for  annual  fund  gifts.  This 
segment  of  the  Brown  community  for- 
merly had  heard  from  the  University 
only  by  mail. 

Williams,  the  graduate  alumni  repre- 
sentative on  the  Brown  Fund  Executive 
Committee,  said:  "In  addition  to  the 
very  positive  effect  my  colleagues'  calls 
had  upon  this  group,  their  presence  at 
the  phonathons  heightened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  alumni  and  student  volun- 
teers who  worked  side  by  side  with 
them.  I  guess  you  could  say  it  was  a 
double-whammy  effect,"  he  said.  Of  the 
$34,393  graduate  alumni  contributed  t(j 
the  Brown  Fund  last  year,  about  $13,000 
was  due  to  faculty  volunteer  efforts  in 
spring  phonathons. 

Faculty  phonathoners  were:  Prof. 
Herman  Eschenbacher,  Education;  Prof. 


and  Associate  Dean  Barrett  Hazeltine, 
Engineering;  Prof.  Julius  Kling,  Psychol 
ogy;  Prof.  David  Kossoff,  Hispanic  and 
Italian  Studies;  Prof.  Anthony  Molho, 
History;  and  Prof.  Mildred  Widgoff, 
Physics.  Two  graduate  alumni  joined 
them:  Robert  E.  Barrett,  Ph.D.  '53,  and 
lohnS.  Campbell,  Ph.D.  '79. 


Faculty  Member  Gives 
$15,000  to  Campaign 

The  following  warm  words  of  sup- 
port, which  accompanied  a  pledge 
for  $15,000  from  Professor  David 
Lewis  '57  of  Brown's  Medical  Pro- 
gram, aptly  convey  faculty  com- 
mitment to  the  Campaign: 
"As  an  alumnus  and  faculty  member, 
I  am  well  aware  of  how  far  Brown  has 
gone  on  meager  resources.  With  our 
daughter  entering  Brown  in  the  fall, 
our  family's  commitment  to  the  Uni- 
versity will  undoubtedly  continue  for 
many  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  give  to  Brown 
because  of  the  experiences  we  have 
had  as  students  and  alumni  of  the 
University,  and  the  experience  that  I 
have  had  in  the  last  few  years  ser\'ing 
on  the  faculty.  Our  gift  is  in  celebra- 
tion of  Brown 's  excellence  and  the 
leadership  of  hloward  Swearer.  " 


Campaign  Raises  $61.1  Million! 
Brown  Fund  Tops  $3  Million 

.  .  .  ''an  absolutely  fantastic  year, '' 


The  Campaign  for  Brown  has  raised  $61 .1  million  in  gifts  and  pledges,  exceeding  all 
original  projections  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Campaign. 

"A  banner  year  for  Brown,"  said  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.,  '45,  National  Chairman  of  the 
Campaign.  "An  absolutely  fantastic  year,"  added  Vice  President  for  Development 
Bob  Seiple,  '65. 

The  Brown  Fund  raised  $3,044,615,  exceeding  its  1979-80  goal  of  $3  million  and  top- 
ping the  1978-79  total  of  $2,533,559  by  more  than  $500,000.  The  goal  for  this  year's 
Brown  Fund  is  $3.5  million. 

Trustees  of  the  University  have  given  a  total  of  $22.5  million  to  the  Campaign  to  date. 
Gifts  from  other  individuals,  alumni/ae,  parents  and  friends,  total  $24.6  million, 
including  $2.3  million  received  in  bequests. 

Gifts  from  Corporations  total  $5.5  million  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Campaign. 
Foundation  gifts  total  $6.1  million. 


Corporate  Gifts  Triple  in  1 980 


Corporate  gifts  and  pledges  rose  dra- 
matically in  1980,  Totalling  $4.2  million, 
they  more  than  tripled  the  $1.3  million 
forfiscai1979. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Campaign, 
677  corporations  gave  Brown  a  total  of 
$5.5  million.  Major  gifts  include  $1  mil- 
lion from  IBM,  $761 ,260  from  Exxon, 
$250,000  each  from  Montedison  of  Italy 
and  the  General  Electric  Foundation, 
$175,000  from  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  $150,000  from  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  $150,000  in  computer 
equipment  from  Digital  Equipment  Co., 
and  $135,000  from  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust  National  Bank.  Another  21  corpo- 
rate gifts  in  excess  of  $25,000  were 
received. 

Matching  Gifts  Can  Raise  Corporate  Sights 

Brown  now  has  a  Corporate  Relations 
Committee,  headed  by  Arthur  Taylor 


'57.  This  committee  is  charged  with 
approaching  selected  corporations  and 
advising  Development  staff  on  appropri- 
ate proposals.  This  assistance  is  essential 
to  achieving  Brown's  corporate  goal  of 
$14.5  million  for  the  Campaign. 

Although  corporate  matching  gifts 
account  for  less  than  10  percent  of  total 
corporate  gifts,  these  matching  gifts  are 
extremely  important.  Not  only  do  they 
effectively  multiply  the  size  of  an  indi- 
vidual's gift,  but  companies  also  gauge 
the  size  of  their  gifts  to  Brown  by  the 
participation  level  of  their  employees  in 
the  company's  matching  program. 

Recently,  a  major  corporation  made  a 
$50,000  gift  to  the  Campaign.  The  corpo- 
ration said  the  gift  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially larger  if  the  participation  level 
in  the  matching  gifts  program  by  their 
Brown  graduates  had  been  higher. 


ford  Motor  Company's  Chairman  Phillip 
Caldwell  has  lectured  twice  in  the  past 
two  years  in  Brown 's  course  on  Manage- 
rial Decision  Making.  Ford's  generous 
corporate  gift  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown 
supports  research  on  the  Mechanical 
Behavior  of  Materials. 
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Major  Gifts  Drive 
Across  the  Country 

...Alva  Way '51  Heads  Effort 

The  Major  Gifts  portion  of  the  Campaign 
opens  with  a  series  of  cultivation  and 
kick-off  events  in  major  cities  across  the 
country. 

Invitations  to  alumni  and  friends  in 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  will  go  out  this 
fall.  Florida,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Ceveland  and  Minneapolis  kick-off 
events  are  scheduled  for  spring  '81 . 
Regional  programs  will  include  presen- 
tations bv  Brown  faculty,  administrators 
and  students. 

Brown  Fund  Director  Eva  Gergora, 
who  is  responsible  for  directing  the 
Major  Gifts  segment  of  the  Campaign, 
andAlva  Way '51,  National  Chairman  of 
Major  Gifts,  will  be  working  with  Devel- 
opment Staff  and  alumni  in  this  critical 
drive  for  $16.2  million  —  or  10  percent  of 
the  Campaign  for  Brown  goal. 

The  schedule  for  regional  major  gifts 
kick-offs  is  as  follows: 

Fall  '80 

Boston  lOct-Nov) 
Providence  (Oct-Nov) 
New  York  (Oct-Nov) 
Philadelphia  (Oct-Nov) 
Washington  (Oct-Nov) 

Spring  '81 

Miami  (|an-Feb) 
Palm  Beach  ()an-Feb) 
Tampa'St.  Pete  ()an-Feb) 
Cleveland  (March-April) 
Detroit  (March-April) 
Chicago  (April-May) 
Minn/St.  Paul  (April-May) 
St.  Louis  (April-May) 

Fall '81 

Worcester  (Sept-Oct) 
Fairfield  (Sept-Oct) 
Albany  (Sept-Oct) 
Syracuse/Rochester  (Sept-Oct) 
San  Francisco  (Sept-Oct) 
Seattle  (Sept-Oct) 
Los  Angeles  (Oct-Nov) 
San  Diego  (Oct-Nov) 

Spring  '82 

Denver  ()an-Feb) 
Houston  (|an-Feb) 
Dallas  (|an-Feb) 
Baltimore  (March-April) 
Pittsburgh  (March-April) 


$8.9  Million  Raised 
For  Faculty  Support 

Brown  has  received  six  individual  gifts  of 
$1  million  to  establish  endowed  faculty 
chairs.  Another  $2.9  million  designated 
for  faculty  support  brings  total  dollars 
which  directly  benefit  Brown's  faculty  to 
$8.9  million. 

Such  support  —  especially  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  endowed  chairs  —  is 
essential  in  enabling  Brown  to  attract 
and  keep  outstanding  faculty  members. 


Alva  Way  '57 


Dollars  Building  for  Construction  Projects 


Campaign  construction  projects,  the 
John  Hay  Library,  Athletic  Center  and 
Bio-Med  additions,  are  moving  ahead 
briskly. 

Renovation  of  the  John  Hay  Library, 
started  in  March,  is  ahead  of  schedule. 
Work  on  lower  and  upper  floors  will  be 
completed  this  fall,  when  renovation  of 
the  main  floor  begins.  At  this  pace,  the 
entire  project  will  be  finished  by 
summer,  1981  —  the  target  date  for 
completion. 

Brown  has  raised  three-fourths  of  the 
$4.2  million  needed  to  fund  the  )ohn 
Hay  project,  but  still  must  raise  $850,0fJ(). 
Major  grants  to  date  include:  $1  million, 
Kresge  Foundation;  $400,000,  Pew  Foun- 
dation; and  $525,000,  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Construction  of  the  new  Athletic  Cen- 
ter, due  to  open  September,  1981 ,  is  on 
schedule.  Ground  was  broken  in  April, 
and  barring  unusual  weather  com- 
plications, the  toof  will  be  in  place  by 
mid-December.  More  than  one-third  — 
$2.4  million  —  of  the  $6.6  million  needed 
has  been  raised  in  gifts  and  pledges. 

More  than  one-third  of  (he  $5  million 
needed  for  the  Bio-Medical  expansion  is 
in  hand.  Gifts  and  pledges  received  so 
far  amount  to  $1 ,762,000  —  35.2%  of  the 
total. 

Work  on  the  first  phase  of  the  expan- 
sion, enclosure  of  the  terrace  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Brown  and  Meeting  Streets,  will 
begin  this  fall;  completion  is  scheduled 


for  fall,  1981 .  Architectural  Resources  of 
Cambridge,  Inc.,  the  firm  that  planned 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Government  Cen- 
ter at  Harvard,  is  designing  the  new 
facilities. 


Kip  Cohen  '50  (shown  above  with  class- 
mate loe  Paterno.  at  left)  has  served  in  a 
vanety  of  volunteer  positions  over  the 
years  and  has  always  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  Brown.  Cohen  is  the  donor  of 
the  Football  Locker  Room  in 
Brown's  new  Athletic  Center. 
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Reunion  Classes  Set  New  Standards 


Once  every  five  years,  members  of 
Brown's  reunion  classes  are  asked  to 
make  substantial  gifts  to  the  Brown  Fund 
to  celebrate  and  insure  the  University's 
continued  excellence. 

However,  1979-80  was  not  an  ordinary 
year.  With  the  announcement  of  the 
Campaign  for  Brown,  reunion  classes 
were  asked  to  contribute  far  greater 
reunion  gifts  or  pledges  to  support 
Campaign  objectives.  The  response 
shows  the  deep  commitment  reunion 
classes  feel  to  the  University  and  sets  a 
standard  which  succeeding  reunion 
classes  will  be  urged  to  match. 

One  reunion  class  topped  $1  million 
in  total  reunion  commitments:  the 
class  of  1945  (35th  reunion)  with  $1 .5 
million. 


Reunion  Giving 


Gifts  Received  Fiscal  1979-80 


Total  Reunion  Commitment 

(Gifts  and  multi-year 


Reunion  Gift 

Brown 

Corporate 

Challenge 

pledges  excluding  Corporate 

Reunion 

Class 

Chairman 

Fund 

Other 

Match 

Match 

Total 

and  Challenge  matches) 

60th  Men 

1920 

Ernest  A.  lenckes 

21 ,935 

11,330 

50 

9,691 

43,006 

58,330 

60th  Women 

1920 

Dorothy  Holt  Simons 

1,238 

0 

0 

562 

1 ,800 

1,238 

55th  Men 

1925 

Richmond  H.  Sweet 

85,796 

52,065 

2,875 

10,785 

151,521 

910,801 

55th  Women 

1925 

Doris  V.Smith 

6,086 

75 

0 

1,042 

7,203 

8,515 

50th  Men 

1930 

Louis  W.  Rubenstein 

29,149 

4,498 

130 

7,866 

41,643 

50,064 

50th  Women 

1930 

Ruth  Kaplan  Reitman 

10,235 

11,010 

50 

1,895 

23,190 

46,245 

45th  Merged 

1935 

Donald  V.  Reed 

Dorothy  Blanchard  Vamval<etis 

35,031 

66,939 

1 ,860 

4,141 

107,971 

226,521 

40th  Merged 

1940 

Robert  L.  Beir 

Donald  L.  Ranard 

45,635 

92,398 

2,155 

11,029 

151,217 

198,712 

Frances  Babcock  Chase 

35th  Men 

1945 

Evan  R.  West 

63,124 

40,064 

17,799 

20,345 

141,332 

1,439,166 

35th  Women 

1945 

Barbara  Rothschild  Michaels 

15,782 

21 ,669 

1,120 

3,064 

41,635 

88,618 

30th  Merged 

1950 

William  L.  Mayer 

63,467 

29,875 

,8,033 

14,712 

116,087 

331,663 

25th  Merged 

1955 

Roberto.  Harrington,  jr. 

64,772 

138,285 

3,188 

16,298 

222,543 

998,500 

20th  Merged 

1960 

Charles  A.  Sieburth 

64,293 

115,005 

5,085 

11,050 

195,433 

904,588 

15th  Men 

1965 

Michael  A.  Allara 

Dennis  A.  Holt 

26,259 

9,250 

5,390 

3,567 

44,466 

94,277 

15th  Women 

1965 

Nancy  L.  Buc 

Mimi  Kentta  Calhoun 

6,784 

650 

800 

1,198 

9,432 

38,534 

10th  Merged 

1970 

Jeffrey  C.  Bergart 

31,191 

3,821 

3,496 

6,836 

45,344 

51 ,437 

5th  Merged 

1975 

Richard  W.  Meister 

21,154 

695 

1,860 

7,368 

31 ,077 

22,154 

Class  of  '80  Sets  Record      Parents  Give  $200,000       Bequests  and  Trusts 


Senior  Class  members  KIki  Cershman 
(left)  and  Sue  Fisher  (right)  at  reception 
given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Swearer 
kicking  off  the  '80  Senior  Class  Gift 
Campaign. 

The  Class  of  '80  succeeded  in  raising  a 
record-setting  $60,046  as  its  Senior  Class 
Gift.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  class 
pledged  support  to  the  Class  of  1980 
Book  Fund  and  to  the  Brown  Fund. 


Parents  of  Brown  students  gave  $239,503 
to  the  Brown  Fund  in  1979-80.  This  is  a 
63  percent  increase  over  the  $147,220 
parents  gave  last  year. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Coulandris  of  London, 
England,  in  a  letter  accompanying  her 
gift  of  $10,000,  said:  "As  a  parent  of  one 
of  the  Brown  freshman  students,  I  have 
read  about  the  Campaign  for  Brown 
which  I  think  is  a  cause  deserving  the 
support  of  everyone  who  is  connected  to 
the  University.  ..." 

The  Parents  Campaign  was  led  by 
Frank  '49  and  Betty  Pizzitola. 


$500,000  Challenge  Met 
Endowment  Increased 

Through  the  generosity  of  an  anony- 
mous donor  the  Brown  Fund  was 
challenged  by  $500,000  for  new  and 
increased  gifts. 

Alumni,  Parents  and  Friends  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  by  early  May  the 
Challenge  was  met. 

By  meeting  the  Challenge  the 
University's  endowment  was 
increased  by  $500,000. 


Where  the  Brown  Fund's  $3  Million  Came  From 


Alumni 

Alumnae 

Graduate  School 

Wldow(er)s 

Parents,  students 

Parents,  former  students 

Friends 

Family  Foundations 

Private  Foundations 

Corporate,  non-matching 

Corporate,  matching  gifts 

Associations 

Class  Endowment  Program,  interest 

(or  income) 

Bequests 

Other 

Total 


Number  of 

Number 

Percentage 

Eligible 

of 

of 

Dollar 

Participants 

Donors 

Donors 

Amount 

26,993 

9,770 

36% 

1,770,774 

11,543 

5,203 

45% 

394,716 

6,453 

848 

13% 

34,393 

1,325 

132 

10% 

16,308 

3,418 

512 

15% 

167,081 

2,842 

326 

11% 

72,422 

547 

128 

23% 

103,527 

10 

23,100 

2 

12,000 

26 

16,343 
347,129 

5 

31,600 
30,233 

2 

11,099 

13,890 

3,044,615 

The  past  year  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
for  life  income  agreements  —  a  record 
35  new  agreements  —  in  Brown's 
Bequest  and  Trust  Program.  Total 
program  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$1,104,998. 

The  35  life  income  agreements  totalled 
$758,120;  another  $269,628  was  received 
from  25  bequests  in  fiscal  1980. 

The  new  Brown  Fund  Class  Endow- 
ment Program,  which  enables  alumni 
to  endow  their  annual  gifts,  got  off  to 
an  excellent  start:  15  outright  gifts 
($50,750),  4  life  income  trusts  ($46,125), 
and  77  bequest  intentions  designated 
for  individual  Brown  Fund  Class  Endow- 
ment accounts. 


"/  am  proud  of  Brown  and  what  it  has 
achieved.  My  degree  is  enhanced  in 
value  as  a  result  of  the  recognized  suc- 
cess of  the  University.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
more  I  give  to  Brown  the  more  I  receive. 
The  Campaign  is  an  exciting  challenge 
and  I  am  thankful  —  even  grateful  —  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  help  Brown. " 

lames  Flarmon  '57,  Trustee,  member  of 
the  Campaign  Select  Committee  and  the 
Third  Century  Fund  Committee,  has 
brought  Brown  one  of  the  Campaign's 
most  significant  gifts  —  $250,000  from 
the  Montedison  group,  Italy's  largest 
chemical  corporation.  Before  Harmon 
contacted  Montedison,  company  offi- 
cials had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Brown  or  its  outstanding  programs  in 
chemistry.  Flarmon  has  been  responsible 
for  bringing  in  well  over$l  million  for 
the  campaign. 


AN  EDITOR'S  HOPE  FOR  THE  '80s 


By  Max  Frankel 

If  my  research  and  mv  best  projec- 
tions do  not  mislead  me,  I  now  find 
myself  addressing  a  class  of  stu- 
dents —  and  their  parental  paymasters 

—  who,  for  the  very  last  time  in  our  na- 
tion's history,  are  paying  an  Ivy  League 
tuition  that  can  be  rendered  in  only  four 
digits.  I  myself  belong  to  a  generation 
that  made  the  difficult  transition  from 
three-  to  four-digit  annual  college  bills 
and  —  with  a  daughter  at  Brown,  a  son 
elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  an- 
other in  high  school  —  am  acutely  con- 
scious of  this  historic  passage.  You  have 
heard  many  more  elegant  theories  to 
explain  the  recent  dearth  of  American 
babies;  I  have  found  none  more  com- 
pelling. This  is  a  good  thing  to  remem- 
ber at  the  opening  of  w-hat  is  not  just  an- 
other school  year,  but  another  decade;  I 
am  privileged  to  be  here,  and  so,  by  def- 
inition, are  we  all. 

I  offer  this  preface  because  I  want 
to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  dec- 
ade just  ended  and  the  one  now  begun 

—  on  our  generation  of  Americans,  suf- 
fering students  and  parents  and  teach- 
ers alike.  Decade  analysis  is  not  nor- 
mally a  very  useful  exercise;  I  myself 
was  pegged  as  belonging  in  the  1950s  to 
something  called  the  Silent  Generation, 
which  is  not  what  the  girls'  dormitories 
thought  when  we  came  raiding,  or  what 
the  McCarthyite  politicians  thought 
when  we  demanded  to  hear  commu- 
nists speak  on  campus,  or  what  the  uni- 
versity authorities  at  Columbia  thought 
when  we  boycotted  their  price-gouging 
bookstore.  Those  generational  titles  for 
decades  of  students  don't  usually  mean 
very  much.  Students  —  young  people 

—  in  my  experience  are  at  all  times  per- 


Max  Frankel,  the  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
o/The  New  York  Times  and  the  father  of 
Margot  Frankel  '83,  gave  this  address  at  the 
Opening  Convocation  on  September  15. 


A  New  Decade: 

After  'Me'  Comes  'You' 


Max  Frankel  —  as  he  delivered  this  address. 
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plexed  and  presumptuous,  idealistic 
and  ipnorant,  confident  and  confuseci. 

But  we  have  recentU'  lived,  all  of 
us,  with  a  generalization  about  Ameri- 
can life  that  seemed  to  me  uncommonly 
accurate  and  apt.  We  have  come 
through  a  decade  that  first  Tom  Wolfe, 
and  then  man\'  others,  have  called  the 
"Me"  decade  —  which,  for  a  two-letter 
word,  summed  up  a  fairly  frightening 
VLilume  of  our  life  and  thought. 

Now     me"  implies  selfishness,  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  generational  sin.  I 
think  it  is  statistically  almost  impossible 
for  one  generation  to  be  more  noble  in 
character  than  anv  other.  In  anv  case, 
there  would  be  nothing  novel  in  the  de- 
scendents  of  immigrants,  most  of 
whom  came  to  this  country  to  escape 
hardship  and  deprivation  of  one  sort  or 
another,  to  be  peculiarly  self-driven  or 
escapist.  I  mean  "me"  in  the  broadest 
sense.  The  "me"  decade  through  which 
we  have  lived  together  has  been  a  dec- 
ade of  self-involvement  and  self-in- 
dulgence, which  is  to  say  either  con- 
strucHvely  or  harmfully  egocentric;  it's 
been  a  time  of  self-discovery  and  self-re- 
alization, which  is  to  say  either  painful 
or  rewarding  self-awareness;  it's  been  a 
remarkable  time  of  abundance,  liberty, 
and  free  choice,  which  is  to  say  it's  been 
a  time  of  supreme  individualism. 

Like  all  other  traits  and  social 
trends,  these  can  be  for  good  or  ill.  The 
self-awareness  that  Americans  gained 
in  Vietnam  led  many  of  us  to  conclude 
that  we  were,  as  a  nation,  wicked  and 
even  evil;  that  we  had  lost  the  right  to 
counsel  others:  that  our  political  and 
economic  ideals  and  systems  were  no 
better  than  any  other.  Some  took  this  to 
mean  that  we  had  to  design  a  new  for- 
eign policy,  more  respectful  of  others; 
most  of  us  took  it  as  a  cue  for  with- 
drawing altogether  from  any  serious 
concern  about  others.  We  became,  in- 
ternationally speaking,  self-doubting 
and  self-preoccupied. 

This  withdrawal  of  the  1970s  was 
not  like  the  isolationism  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s.  The  withdrawal  did  not  stop 
at  the  water's  edge.  Having  decided  as  a 
people  to  stop  looking  overseas,  we  also 
withdrew  a  great  deal  of  attenfion  from 
ever)'  other  sort  of  power  game,  includ- 
ing our  own  politics.  The  political  vio- 
lence and  corruption  at  home  also  came 
to  appear  as  sordid  and  so  here,  too,  ei- 
ther in  revulsion  or  relief,  we  recoiled 
from  conventional  politics.  The  vote 
was  no  sooner  lowered  from  21  to  18 
than  young  people  by  the  millions 
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The  'me'  decade 
was  one  of  self- 
involvement  and 
of  self-indulgence 

proved  they  really  didn't  give  a  damn; 
politicians  were  all  alike  —  venal  and 
incompetent;  merely  deluded  in  the 
thought  that  thev  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference.  The  dream  of  the  Peace 
Corps  had  faded,  and  so  had  the  exhila- 
ration of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Blacks 
found  political  rights  inadequate  for  the 
realization  of  economic  goals;  whites 
got  tired  of  chasing  a  receding  goal.  Pre- 
cisely where  the  greatest  equality  had 
been  achieved  —  even  on  campus  —  a 
self-willed  segregation  came  into 
vogue.  Blacks,  then  Hispanics,  then 
ethnics  of  every  gene  and  invention, 
began  to  rummage  for  their  roots  and 
their  beauty  marks  and  their  self-con- 
sciousness, and  to  destroy  the  great 
myth  of  the  melting  pot. 

There  was,  throughout  the  1970s, 
it  is  true,  one  enormous  social 
revolution,  fought  by  an  army  of 
tens  of  millions  of  American  women. 
But  if  you  looked  closely,  it  was  an  army 
appropriate  to  the  "me"  decade:  dis- 
organized, discordant,  impatient  not 
only  with  men  but  also  with  women  of 
different  values,  hell-bent  not  on  a  set 
of  common  objectives,  but  more  often 
on  something  called  "self-realization.  "  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this 
feminine  revolution  and  1  do  not  dis- 
parage its  motives.  I  am  saying  that  it 
was  fought  by  a  ragged  army  of  individ- 
ualists, struggling  for  overwhelmingly 
personal  rather  than  family,  or  commu- 
nity, or  national  objectives. 

Indeed  this  revolution  generated 
infectious  new  preoccupations  with  the 
self,  by  no  means  confined  to  women. 
The  books  of  the  "me"  decade  dealt 
with  self-development,  with  mental, 
emotional,  and  physical  health.  Our 
families  became  jazz  ensembles,  with 
every  member  improvising  from  a  com- 
mon tune,  but  one  that  soon  became 
unrecognizable.  In  every  field,  it  was  a 
decade  for  doing  your  own  thing,  of 
being  "into"  jogging,  or  smoking,  or 
psychology,  or  Zen,  and  seeking  even 
outer  garments  that  expressed  the  inner 


"me."  In  these  pursuits,  we  often  be- 
came so  insulated  from  one  another  that 
we  failed  to  notice  that  multitudes  of 
others  were  also  doing  a  "thing"  re- 
markably similar  to  our  own,  that  it 
wasn't  our  own  after  all,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  a  radical  individualism,  which 
allegedly  rejected  the  uniforms  of  so- 
ciety and  of  institutions,  we  all  nonethe- 
less wound  up  in  the  same  sfiff,  stitched, 
and  faded  blue  jeans.  We  achieved  a 
Hegelian  triumph:  the  conformity  of 
non-conformity . 

However  paradoxical,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  human  relations  in  this  peri- 
od became  less  cooperative  and  often 
confrontational.  (I  doubt  1  knew  that 
word  ten  years  ago. )  The  act  of  human 
union  came  to  be  redefined  as  a  search 
for  "meaningful"  relationships,  but  a 
significant  number  of  us  really  meant 
"meaningful"  mostly  to  self.  And  just 
as  we  judged  the  American  eagle 
abroad  to  have  become  predator\',  and 
just  as  we  thought  the  Presidency  of  our 
nation  discredited,  we  came  to  believe 
that  all  institutions  were  untrustworthy 
and  thought  liberty  meant  without  au- 
thority. We  dissolved  the  institutional 
glue  of  our  politics,  the  political  parties. 
We  heaped  scorn  upon  corporations 
and  unions,  the  institutions  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  And  we  ceased  to  see  any- 
thing extraordinary  or  frightening  or 
even  sad  in  this;  on  the  contrary,  we 
welcomed  dissolutions  even  of  families 
and  communities  and  worshiped  indi- 
vidual mobility. 

The  "me"  decade  was  certainly  lib- 
erating, but  it  has  brought  with  it  its 
own  corrective  limitations.  The  with- 
drawal from  public  responsibility  and 
even  knowledge  about  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  was  discovered,  could  also  be 
terrifying:  who  are  these  strange  charac 
ters  who  lock  up  our  diplomats  and 
shut  off  our  oil,  and  why  can't  we  do 
something  about  them?  The  inattentive 
ness  to  national  policy  meant  that  most 
of  us  were  caught  unawares  by  the 
chronic  disease<if  inflation,  by  the  mas- 
sive decline  in  our  producti\'ity,  and  ou 
diminishing  growth  and  wealth.  That 
wealth,  it  is  now  obvious,  was  essential 
to  pay  the  bills  of  our  self-absorption. 
Surely,  the  freedoms  of  thought  and  of 
beha\'ior  that  we  acquired  in  the  "me" 
decade  will  enhance  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  in  our  society.  The  enviable 
improvements  in  college  life,  both  soda 
and  educational,  over  the  last  decade 
demonstrate  the  progress  and  reforms 
that  ha\e  been  made.  But  e\erv  pend- 


ulum  reaches  an  outer  edge.  The  prom- 
ises and  premises  of  the  "me"  decade 
are  fading  now;  the  assumptions  about 
our  unlimited  growth  and  resources, 
about  our  secure  insulation  and  our  in- 
finite opportunity  are  crumbling  all 
around  us. 

A  country  that  lost  a  costly  war, 
even  if  it  deserved  to  lose;  and  de- 
stroyed a  President,  even  if  he  deserved 
to  be  destroyed;  and  lost  the  cheap 
energy  that  fueled  its  abundance,  even 
if  it  had  no  right  to  burn  so  much  of  a 
precious  resource  —  that  nation  finally 
has  to  pay  the  price:  in  lost  innocence 
and  money,  in  lost  authority,  and  in  the 
popular  frustration  that  comes  from  un- 
satisfied, unfulfilled  appetite. 

And  even  when  we  recognize  the 
cost  that  has  to  be  paid,  we  realize  that 
we  are  pitifully  unprepared  to  pay  it. 
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ur  greatest  problem  now,  1  be- 
lieve, is  not  the  shortage  of  oil 
or  lack  of  a  work  ethic.  It  is  the 
attitudes  that  were  bred  in  a  decade  of 
seemingly  limitless  horizons.  Not  very 
long  ago,  half  our  population  stub- 
bornly refused  to  believe  that  there 
even  was  an  oil  problem,  except  to  the 
extent  it  was  created  by  wicked  oil  com- 
panies whose  tankers  were  waiting  off 
shore  until  the  price  rose  higher.  They 
would  not  believe  Presidents  or  profes- 
sors or  newspapers.  They  were  —  no, 
still  are  —  driving  as  if  the  seventy-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit  was  decreed  in 
heaven  and  that  only  unAmerican  in- 
competents would  steer  America  into 
the  slow-motion  age  of  55  m.p.h. 

We  were  a  people  sightseeing  all 
over  the  world,  without  ever  noticing 
that  our  currency  was  rapidly  being  di- 
minished in  the  eyes  of  others  —  not 
just  our  money,  but  the  currency  of  our 
reputation. 

We  indulged  our  tastes  in  cars  and 
television  sets  and  cameras  and  watches 
and  wines  until  one  day  we  found  our- 
selves not  only  in  debt  to  other  nations 
but  also  pitifully  outproduced,  out- 
marketed,  and  out  of  work  for  huge 
numbers  of  our  own  people.  How  we 
expected  to  keep  on  importing  from 
abroad  without  minding  our  exports  to 
others  is  one  of  the  odder  mysteries  of 
this  period. 

I  cannot  prove  conclusively  that 
our  withdrawal  to  self-preoccupation 
was  the  main  cause  of  these  adverse 
events.  But  1  am  sure  that  it  explains  our 
failure  to  notice  or  prepare  for  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  along  with  cheap  oil 


'We  find  ourselves 
outproduced, 
outmarketed, 
and  out  of  work' 


and  productive  power,  we  came  to  lose 
a  vital  social  commodity:  the  institution- 
al impulse  to  plan  and  to  share.  Tech- 
nology and  prosperity,  more  than  per- 
sonality, produced  this  change  in  our 
lives,  but  the  consequences  are  stagger- 
ing. We  retreated,  singly,  to  our  cars  — 
and  collectively,  we  lost  our  trains.  We 
retreated  singly  to  ever  more  luxurious, 
insular  homes,  and  we  collectively  lost 
our  cities  and  neighborhoods.  We  re- 
treated to  our  private  entertainments, 
notably  television,  and  we  lost  our  gift 
of  gab  and  articulation.  We  took  to  liv- 
ing in  soundproofed,  air-conditioned, 
self-powered  environments  that  fooled 
us  into  thinking  we  were  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  a  public  environment, 
which  was  meanwhile  neglected  and  al- 
lowed to  decay.  In  the  deepest  sense, 
we  forgot  that  we  all  remained  con- 
nected to  each  other. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  do 
not  perceive  any  special  streak  of  self- 
ishness in  the  American  character. 
What  happened  to  us  can  be  entirely  ex- 
plained by  social,  technological,  and 
economic  factors,  and  our  do-it-yourself 
lives  satisfied  some  of  the  most  basic 
human  needs  and  urges.  Given  similar 
conditions,  the  same  thing  can  happen, 
has  happened,  to  other  peoples.  Sixty 
years  of  communism,  and  instruction  in 
the  collective  ethic,  and  propagation  of 
the  "new  Soviet  man"  has  not  made  the 
average  Russian  any  less  individualistic 
or  vulnerable  to  the  lure  of  a  gas-guz- 
zling, ruble-eating  automobile.  No 
amount  of  self-discipline,  or  work  ethic, 
patriotism,  and  Weltanschauung  has  suc- 
ceeded in  slowing  down  the  German 
driver  —  often  in  a  Chrysler  or  Cadil- 
lac —  on  his  autobahn. 

And  the  same  technological  and 
economic  forces  that  brought  us  the 
"me"  decade,  will  now  push  us  to  in- 
vent new  forms  of  social  behavior,  new 
institutions,  and  new  political  arrange- 
ments, bringing  new  hardships  and 
new  benefits. 


I  am  no  prophet;  so  do  not  confuse 
this  analysis  with  stargazing.  I  am 
in  no  position  to  predict  a  certain 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  or  decline  in 
the  divorce  rate,  though  harder  eco- 
nomic times  have  usually  meant  both.  1 
do  not  know  how  soon  we  will  have  su- 
perbullet  trains  that  will  again  make 
travel  to  and  from  work  a  social  expe- 
rience or  how  soon  our  home  television 
sets  will  be  tied  into  computers  and 
equipped  with  keyboards  that  not  only 
allow  but  require  us  to  abandon  our 
passive  glazed  watching  of  the  tube  for 
increasingly  precise  and  skilled  commu- 
nication with  one  another. 

But  those  are  the  directions  of 
change  and  1  sense  us  to  be  preparing 
for  them.  We  are  palpably  moving  into 
a  time  when  the  collective,  cooperative 
urge  in  all  of  us  will  be  increasingly  re- 
warded and  reinforced  while  the  desire 
to  go  it  alone  and  do  our  own  thing 
becomes  increasingly  expensive  and 
undesirable. 

This  is  no  unmixed  blessing.  It 
promises  to  be  a  good  time  for  skillful 
managers  and  politicians;  a  more  trou- 
bled time  for  willful  poets.  But  what- 
ever we  call  it,  we  are  headed  into  a 
new  decade,  a  new  time  —  after  "me" 
comes  "you." 

It  will  happen  in  our  personal  lives. 
Most  immediately,  our  families  will 
come  to  require  and  depend  on  multiple 
rather  than  individual  incomes.  That 
means  a  very  special  bonus  for  those 
who  manage  a  successful  marriage,  or 
at  least  a  successful  economic  merger. 
(Profitable  economics,  in  my  humble 
view,  can  make  a  relationship  between 
husband  and  wife  extremely  "mean- 
ingful.") Moreover,  given  the  decline  in 
national  income  and  relatively  modest 
economic  growth,  the  next  generation  is 
bound  to  rediscover  romance  and  ful- 
fillment in  closer  quarters,  learning  to 
share  apartments  and  buildings,  boiler 
rooms  and  gardens  —  and  therefore  re- 
learning  the  arts  of  community. 

I  do  not  mean  the  arts  of  Wood- 
stock, which  was  merely  a  collection  of 
individuals  feeling  the  exhilaration  of  a 
crowd.  1  mean  the  political  arts  that  are 
required  for  sustained  management  of 
homes,  schools,  neighborhoods,  enter- 
prises. I  mean  that  we  will  again  be- 
come increasingly  involved  with  others, 
writing  rules,  creating  bureaucracies, 
and  surrendering  loyalties  to  institutions. 

In  the  coming  decade,  we  will  also 
pass  beyond  the  "me"  stage  in  our  na- 
tional life.  We  are  going  to  rediscover 
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our  dependence  on  other  people  and  on 
the  common  political  institutions  that 
we  have  neglected,  debased,  and  de- 
nounced. Our  schools,  courts,  legisla- 
tures, political  parties,  churches,  news- 
papers—  they've  all  lost  status  and 
authority  to  a  population  that  came  to 
believe  institutions  exist  mostly  to  em- 
ploy bureaucrats  and  to  abuse  the  indi- 
vidual. Now  it  will  dawn  on  us  that 
"they"  don't  work  because  ivc  have  not 
worked,  and  wished  for,  vigorous  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  us,  in  fact,  still  wish 
for  the  "me"  economic  system,  in 
which  every  individual  consumer  freely 
registers  his  taste  and  desires  and 
brings  forth  the  right  product  to  satisfy 
them.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  com- 
petition and  free-market  forces  can  pro- 
duce national  prosperity  only  after  we 
have  collecHvelv  ranked  our  priorities  of 
effort  and  opportunity  and  only  after 
we  have  jointly,  which  is  to  say  politi- 
cally, determined  to  look  after  our 
sources  of  energy,  our  means  of  trans- 
port, and  our  patterns  of  living  and 
communication.  This  kind  of  political 
direction  is  what  our  most  fervent  free 
enterprisers  have  begun  to  admire  and 
envy  in  the  societies  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. We  have  finally  learned  that  you 
do  not  have  to  be  a  Bolshevik  to  draw 
a  plan  or  lose  your  political  freedom 
while  pursuing  a  plan. 

You  will  not  hear  these  heresies  ut- 
tered in  the  present  political  campaign, 
but  you  would  if  you  could  ask  Mr. 
Carter  or  Mr.  Reagan  or  Mr.  Anderson 
what  they  mean  when  they  offer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  cut  taxes  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion? How  much  subsidy?  For  which 
businesses?  Producing  what  products? 
To  turn  their  easy  slogans  into  intelli- 
gent programs,  they  would  have  to 
plan;  and  to  make  economic  plans 
work,  they  would  have  to  enlist  the  in- 
stituHons  of  labor,  business,  and  con- 
sumers in  the  planning.  The  "leave  me 
alone"  decade  is  over,  for  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  individual. 

A  nd  it  is  over  in  the  grandest  sense 
/  \   when  you  consider  the  position 
JL     JL  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  We  are  coming  out  of  not  just 
the  "us"  decade  internationally,  but 
what  amounts  to  a  whole  American 
century  in  which  we,  and  almost  we 
alone,  stUl  enjoyed  true  national  inde- 
pendence. For  reasons  of  geography, 
industrial  might,  talent,  and  luck,  we 
have  been  unique  among  the  nations 
in  the  capacity  to  provide  for  our  own 


prosperity  and  to  choose,  truly  by  our- 
selves, where  and  when  to  go  to  war. 

Now  our  power  is  declining,  not  in 
absolute  terms,  but  relative  to  that  of 
others.  We  have  a  military  equal  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  vigorous  eco- 
nomic competitors  in  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. We  have  a  fearful  dependency 
on  the  oil-exporting  nations.  We  have  a 
desperate  new  need  to  sell  our  goods 
abroad  and  thus  to  help  poorer  nations 
become  our  customers.  We  remain  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  any  other  society 
—  in  food,  in  energy,  in  talent,  and  in 
freedom.  But  we  cannot  manage  alone. 
Our  diplomatic  isolation  ended  a  gener- 
ation ago;  our  economic  insularity  is 
ending  before  our  eyes. 

Around  the  world,  also,  we  shall 
therefore  have  to  learn  the  arts  of  com- 
munity, some  of  which  we  have  never 
even  attempted.  Ridiculous  as  it 
sounds,  we  are  going  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  or  not  eat;  and  we  are  going 
to  engage  in  commercial  and  political 
activity  that  will  not  always  be  pro- 
tected by  our  laws  and  our  currency. 

We  are  going  to  become  partners 
with  strange  peoples  and  learn  not  only 
simple,  contractual  compromise  but  a 
continuing  politics  of  accommodation  to 
their  needs  and  ways,  a  kind  of  diplo- 
macy in  which  there  can  be  no  simple 
heroes  and  villains,  winners  and  losers. 
We  shall  be  horsetrading  with  Russians 
and  Iranians  much  as  Rhode  Islanders 
trade  with  Alabamans  and  Kansans. 

Internationally,  nationally,  and  in- 
dividually, we  shall  be  learning  that  in- 
volvement and  connection  with  others, 
though  obviously  inhibiting,  can  also  be 
invigorating,  broadening,  and  therefore 
liberating.  What's  good  for  "me"  is  not 
automatically  good  for  "you."  But 
learning  what  is  good  for  "you"  can  be 
ennobling  for  me  in  ways  that  too  often, 
and  too  long,  we  haven't  known.  As  in- 
dividuals, we  will  not  suddenly  cease  to 
be  perplexed  or  presumptuous,  ideal- 
istic or  ignorant,  confident  or  confused. 
But  we  will  discover  in  the  decade  to 
come  that  others  are  similarly  complex, 
and  through  that  discovery  we  may 
learn  once  again  to  reach  out  and  maybe 
even  to  lock  arms. 

1  hope  so. 


The  class  of  1984  marched  through 
the  Van  Wickle  Gates  an  the 
way  to  the  Opvntng  Convocation. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


STUDENTS: 

The  Class  of 
1984  arrives 

Some  vignettes  of  Orientation 
Week: 

D  Sign  on  dorinitorv  door: 
WELCOME  TO  CAMP  BRUNO. 

D  One  father  savs  to  one  mother, 
as  he  slides  back  into  the  car:  "Well,  I 
saw  the  room  and  it  was  big,  you  know? 


At  least  twice  the  size  of  her  room  at 
home." 

n  Approximately  1,000  students, 
upperclassmen  included,  had  returned 
to  Brown  and  moved  into  their  rooms 
by  Saturday  night  preceding  freshman 
week.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  first  of- 
ficial freshman  move-in  day,  there  was 
one  freshman  ready  to  pick  up  his  room 
key  at  9:15  a.m.  Eager,  eager. 

n  Some  class  notes:  The  class  of 
1984  was  selected  from  11,900  appli- 


cations, the  largest  number  in  Brown's 
history  and  the  acceptance  rate  —  11 
percent  —  was  the  lowest  in  the  Ivy 
League.  At  least  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents who  chose  to  come  to  Brown  had 
been  accepted  at  other  Ivy  schools  or  at 
Stanford  University.  There  are  more 
freshmen  from  the  West  Coast  than 
from  Rhode  Island,  Of  the  1,288  fresh- 
men expected  to  enroll,  671  are  men 
and  617  are  women,  and  15.3  percent 
are  minority  students  (8.5  percent  are 
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black). 

n  Welcoming  statements  at  the 
Freshman  Class  Meeting  in  Meehan 
Auditorium: 

Carev  Mcintosh,  dean  of  freshmen: 
"Diversity,  bv  its  nature,  is  an  institu- 
tional characteristic,  not  an  indi\idual 
one.  'l our  diversity  is  a  more  \akiable 
resource  than  any  one  of  you  can  ex- 
ploit. You  \vill  learn  as  much  from  each 
other  as  from  \our  courses." 

Pattv  Davis,  minority  peer  coun- 
selor and  chairperson  of  Third  World 
Transition  Week:  "There  is  a  minority 
peer  counselor  in  each  unit.  Get  to 
know  that  person,  even  if  vou  are  a 
majority  person." 

Eric  Widmer,  dean  of  student  life: 
"You've  seen  me  sitting  here  and  were 
probably  expecting  me  to  address  the 
class.  I  want  to  assure  the  class  of  1984 
that  I  have  no  such  intentions.  Thank 
you  yer\'  much."  (Much  laughter  and 
clapping) 

Howard  R.  Swearer,  president:  "1 
thought  I  would  offer  you  a  few  homi- 
lies and  profundities,  but  then  I  decided 
to  cut  back  since  ITl  have  four  years  to 
have  at  you.  One  is  'Flattery,  like  smok- 
ing, is  not  injurious  to  your  health  if 
you  don't  inhale.'  .  .  .  Once  you  set  foot 
on  this  campus,  you've  been  immortal- 
ized on  our  rolls,  especially  the  alumni 
rolls." 

Harriet  Sheridan,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege: "Much  of  what  1  wanted  to  say  has 
already  been  said  bv  the  Brown  band. 
...  1  had  intended  to  talk  about  the  in- 
formality of  Brown,  but  after  a  look  at 
the  band  and  a  look  at  you  1  should  now 
refer  perhaps  to  the  scruffiness  of 
Brown."  (Laughter)  "When  your  par- 
ents visit  you  in  your  rooms  some 
months  hence  they  should  expect  a 
nice,  relaxed,  'homey'  atmosphere." 
(More  laughter) 

"There  is  something  to  be  said 
about  Brown  of  a  serious  nature  .  .  . 
and  that  is  not  what  I'm  going  to  say 
this  evening.  But  let  me  try  to  start 
again.  Brown  is  the  seventh  oldest  Uni- 
versity in  the  country.  You  look  at  the 
buildings  and  you  can  see  that  that's  the 
case. 

"I  think  it  was  Oscar  Wilde  who 
said,  'The  person  who  gets  to  know 
himself  well  is  a  shallow  person.' 
Brown  offers  you  the  opportunity, 
through  its  curriculum,  to  explore 
things.  It  places  no  restrictions  upon 
you  other  than  that  you  demonstrate 
competence  in  writing.  For  those  of  you 
who  do  not  have  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
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semi-colon,  we  are  opening  a  Writing 
Drop-In  Center  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  department.  For  those  of 
you  interested  in  advanced  fiction-writ- 
ing, you  may  have  a  chance  to  work 
with  the  Bnm>n  Daily  Herald. 

"The  greatest  number  of  vou  to  ex- 
press a  specific  interest  did  so  for  medi- 
cine; next  was  literature,  and  then  engi- 
neering. If  we  can  only  shake  them  up 
like  a  kaleidoscope  and  put  a  little  medi- 
cine in  the  engineers  and  a  little  liter- 
ature into  everybody,  then  we'll  accom- 
plish the  goals  of  this  institution,  which 
is  to  give  you  some  ran\;e.  Let  me  urge 
this  upon  vou:  Learn  how  to  fail.  1  want 
to  sav  a  kind  word  for  failure,  because 
through  it  you  learn  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  can't  do.  I  think  it's  im- 
portant for  vou  to  try  some  courses 
about  which  you  have  some  doubts.  If 
you  don't  do  well,  you'll  know.  If  vou 
do  do  well,  you'll  learn  something  new 
about  yourself. 

"Finally,  let  me  say,  we're  glad 
you're  here.  We  hope  you'll  use  us.  We 
hope  you  will  ask  us  questions.  We  may 
not  have  the  answers,  but  we'll  ask 
questions  back.  Come  in  to  UH.  Stop  us 
on  the  Green.  Invite  us  over  to  your 
rooms.  Welcome  to  you  all." 

n  Exit  line:  "Oh  yeah,  you're  from 
New  Jersey?  Whereabouts  in  New  Jer- 
sey?" D.S. 

FACULTY: 

Four  retire 

Four  veteran  members  of  the  facul- 
ty retired  in  June,  but  some  of  them 
found  it  difficult  to  break  the  bind  that 
ties,  or  the  tie  that  binds.  In  either  case, 
for  three  of  these  men  it  will  be  business 
almost  as  usual  this  fall. 

Take  Walter  Schnerr  for  example. 
Some  colleagues  and  friends  threw  a  re- 
tirement party  at  Marvel  Gym  for  the 
man  who  has  served  as  professor  of 
Hispanic  and  Italian  studies  for  the  past 
thirty-four  years.  After  the  speakers 
had  exhausted  their  verbosity  and  after 
Herr  Schnerr  had  accepted  his  gift  (a 
handsome  color  cartoon  done  by  Provi- 
dence Journal  artist  Frank  Lanning),  the 
guest  of  honor  dropped  a  little  surprise. 

"Come  fall,"  he  said,  "my  inten- 
tions are  to  occupy  the  same  office  in 
Marston  Hall,  keep  living  in  the  same 
place,  and  teach  some  of  the  same 
courses  I  have  been  teaching.  The  im- 
pression that  Herr  Schnerr  is  going  to 
be  any  less  visible,  any  less  outspoken, 
or  any  less  obnoxious  is  pure  fabri- 


cation." Pausing  but  briefly,  the  profes- 
sor added:  "Some  cynic  might  ask, 
'Why  even  have  a  celebration?'  I  say, 
'Do  we  need  an  excuse  to  get  together 
with  old  friends?'  And  if  this  be  crass 
hedonism,"  he  concluded,  reaching  for 
his  glass  of  beer,  "then  make  the  most 
of  it." 

Before  any  of  you  write  asking 
where  the  glass  of  beer  came  from,  we 
should  quickly  explain  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  athletic  director  John 
Parry  to  start  the  afternoon's  program,  i 
symbol  of  the  many  times  when  Brown 
athletes  with  problems  in  their  academ- 
ic or  love  lives  would  make  a  trip  to 
Schnerr's  apartment.  "There,"  Parry  ex 
plained,  "a  certain  ritual  would  take 
place.  You  would  be  seated  on  the  sofa 
in  front  of  several  kinds  of  imported 
beers  —  some  light  and  some  dark  — 
which  would  be  mixed  together  in 
rough  proportion,  poured  liberally  (this 
was  the  only  area  in  which  Walter  could 
be  called  liberal),  and  drunk  while  prob 
lems  were  analyzed  and,  invariably,  cu 
down  to  size." 

In  addition  to  taking  his  beer  from 
athletic  director  Parry,  Professor 
Schnerr  also  took  the  offensive  very 
early  in  the  retirement  proceedings. 
When  one  speaker  jokingly  said  that,  a: 
a  change  of  pace,  he  would  talk  only  of 
Herr  Schnerr's  shortcomings,  the  pro- 
fessor quickly  interjected,  "We'll  be 
here  all  night." 

After  that  it  was  strictly  Herr 
Schnerr's  show.  And  rightly  so.  Since 
1946,  this  native  of  Blakelv,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  made  a  life  beyond  a  living  on 
the  Brown  campus.  He  speaks  sixteen 
languages  and  has  three  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  cultural,  social,  and  athletic  life  of 
the  University  and  especially  in  the  stu- 
dents who  crossed  his  path.  Professor 
Schnerr  was  also  known  as  one  who 
kept  an  ear  sharply  tuned  to  what  was 
happening  on  campus.  "If  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  bump  into  Herr 
Schnerr  in  the  morning,  then  there  was 
absolutely  no  need  to  read  the  BDH," 
one  colleague  said. 

If  that's  true,  then  the  BDH  will 
face  stiff  competition  again  this  fall 
when  Walter  Schnerr  becomes  —  as  he 
puts  it  —  "a  dollar-a-year  man."  When 
someone  suggested  that  this  wasn't 
much  of  a  salary  for  a  man  who  could 
speak  sixteen  languages,  a  smile  drifted 
slowly  across  Herr  Schnerr's  face. 
"No,"  he  said  softly.  "Not  even  enough 


to  buy  a  good  imported  beer." 

Beverly  S.  Rldgley,  professor  of 
French  at  Brown  since  1950,  has  been 
sharing  a  deep  affection  for  a  Romance 
language  with  the  romance  of  the  out- 
of-doors.  A  recognized  specialist  in  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century 
French  literature,  he  is  also  active  in  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  National  Audubon 
Society. 

A  1943  Princeton  graduate  (his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  also  from 
there).  Professor  Ridgley  did  research  in 
France  in  1959-60  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  of  the  "new  philos- 
ophy" on  French  literary  imagination 
and  expression.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
1966-67,  he  worked  on  a  study  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  in  the  poetic 
works  of  La  Fontaine.  A  former  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellow  at  Princeton,  he 
served  from  1956  to  1962  as  a  member  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship Foundation  Selection  Committee 
for  Region  II. 

Bev  Ridgley  has  published  exten- 
sively in  his  field  and  he  brought  out  his 
most  satisfying"  book  in  1977,  A  Guide 
to  the  Birds  of  the  Squam  Lakes  Region. 
Brought  up  in  the  Squam  Lakes  area  of 
N[ew  Hampshire,  he  has  been  a  bird- 
watcher most  of  his  life  and  knows 
what  it  is  to  rise  before  the  crack  of 
dawn,  don  hiking  boots  and  binoculars, 
and  trek  silently  through  marshes  and 
woodlands  hoping  to  spot  and  identify 
some  species  never  before  seen. 

Now,  thanks  to  his  early  retire- 
ment. Professor  Ridgley  will  have  an 
Dpportunity  to  become  closer  to  nature. 
"My  friends  will  probably  see  more  of 
me  now  than  they  did  before  1  retired," 
|,f  le  says.  "1  wouldn't  miss  those  soccer 
james,  or  John  Anderson's  football 
team.  And  don't  forget,  there  are  some 
rare  birds  on  the  Brown  campus." 

Abraham  J.  Sachs,  whose  special 
nterest  has  been  the  study  of  Babyloni- 
^  an  mathematics,  particularly  through 
:he  use  of  Babylonian  astronomical 
.exts,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Brown 
,,  acuity  since  1943.  Shortly  after  receiv- 
ng  his  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins,  Pro- 
essor  Sachs  met  Otto  Neugebauer,  the 
nan  behind  Brown's  History  of  Math- 
ematics department.  Neugebauer  of- 
j  ered  Sachs  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
.  ellowship  to  study  at  Brown  in  1941 
md  two  years  later,  when  the  fellow- 
ship had  expired,  he  joined  the  Brown 
acuity. 

Professor  Sachs  was  able  to  travel 
o  the  British  Museum  in  1953  under 


still  another  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant.  He  spent  better  than  two  years  at 
the  museum  studying  the  largest  single 
collection  of  cuneiform  texts  in  the 
world  and  subsequently  published  Late 
Babylonian  Astronomical  and  Related  Texts. 
Sachs  will  remain  at  Brown  as  an  ad- 
junct professor. 

Ricardo  Caminos  was  brought  to 
Brown  in  1952  by  former  Egyptology 
department  chairman  Richard  A.  Park- 
er, who  taught  Caminos  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  became  chairman  of 
the  department  in  1971,  following  Pro- 
fessor Parker's  retirement.  A  member  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Society  since 
1945,  Caminos  was  a  member  of  the 
UNESCO-sponsored  project  to  save 
Egyptian  monuments  from  the  flooding 
caused  by  construction  of  the  Aswan 
Dam  in  the  early  1960s.  Of  the  four 
members  of  the  faculty  who  are  retiring. 
Professor  Caminos  is  the  only  one  who 
will  make  a  complete  break  with  Brown. 
He  plans  to  live  in  England.  /.B. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Publishing, 
not  perishing 

Productivity  may  well  be  the  catch- 
word of  the  1980s,  not  only  in  the  in- 
dustrial sense  —  how  many  cars,  semi- 
conductors, oil  drilling  bits,  aluminum 
grommets  can  one  make?  —  but  also  in 
an  academic  sense  —  how  many  schol- 
arly papers,  research  dollars,  books,  lec- 
tures, published  articles  can  one 
produce? 

In  this  latter  sense,  a  recently  pub- 
lished study  shows  that  graduates  of 
Brown's  Population  Studies  and  Train- 
ing Center  rank  second  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  their  productivity. 

This  study  of  population  manpow- 
er in  the  social  sciences  (conducted  by  J. 
Gregory  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Akron  and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development)  attempted  to  assess  the 
productivity  of  those  people  who  have 
received  Ph.D.'s  in  population  studies 
from  American  universities  between 
1960  and  1975.  In  that  time.  Brown 
graduated  fifty-three  Ph.D.'s  with  a 
specialization  in  population  studies  — 
the  total  is  now  up  to  eighty  —  placing 
it  sixteenth  in  the  country,  well  behind 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Colum- 
bia, which  had  graduated  213  and  211, 
respectively.  (That  Brown's  program  is 
a  much  newer  and  smaller  one,  how- 


ever, becomes  especially  significant  in 
the  light  of  the  study's  findings.) 

Williams  chose  three  criteria  for  as- 
sessing productivity:  the  number  of  arti- 
cles published  by  alumni  of  each  institu- 
tion; the  number  of  books  published; 
and  sponsored  research  project-years 
(that  is,  the  degree  to  which  graduates 
engaged  in  sponsored  population  re- 
search). In  the  period  between  1970  and 
1975,  when  Brown  graduated  twenty- 
three  Ph.D.'s  in  population  studies,  its 
graduates  ranked  second  in  the  country 
in  the  number  of  articles  published,  sev- 
enth in  the  number  of  books  published, 
and  tenth  in  sponsored-research  years. 
When  these  figures  were  combined, 
however,  as  an  overall  index  of  produc- 
tivity, then  Brown's  program  ranks  sec- 
ond (Princeton  was  first)  among  all 
Ph.D.  population-training  programs 
with  more  than  five  graduates  in  1970- 
75. 

"What  came  as  a  surprise,  even  to 
the  people  in  Washington,"  says  Sidney 
Goldstein,  director  of  Brown's  Popu- 
lation Studies  and  Training  Center, 
"was  that  we  came  up  with  a  higher 
score  than  some  other  top  institutions. 
What  it  did  was  really  corroborate  what 
we  like  to  think,  which  is  that  we  are 
really  up  there."  Why  have  Brown's 
Ph.D.'s  fared  so  well?  "The  training 
they  get  is  very  good,"  Goldstein  says, 
"and  as  part  of  that  training  we  develop 
a  kind  of  professional  image  in  the  stu- 
dent and  the  kind  of  responsibility  to  do 
such  work.  Some  begin  publishing  and 
presenting  papers  at  meetings  while 
they  are  still  students  and  they  carry 
that  on. 

"Our  problem  has  been,  in  fact, 
that  the  demand  for  alumni  overall  has 
been  greater  than  we've  been  able  to 
meet.  More  have  been  going  into  re- 
search —  and  fewer  have  been  taking 
straight  teaching  positions.  There's  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
population  research  by  state  govern- 
ments, local  governments,  and  the  busi- 
ness world,  so  new  opportunities  are 
opening  up."  D.S. 

OPENINGS: 

The  'new'  Faculty  Club 
opens  for  business 

The  introduction  in  the  dinner 
menu  sets  the  tone  for  the  facility: 
"Welcome.  We  are  proud  of  our  Conti- 
nental cuisine  that  is  typical  of  the  best 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Our 
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dedicated  staff  will  do  their  best  to  live 
up  to  the  heritage  of  the  Continent  l-i\- 
ser\ing  \oii  one  ot  the  most  memorable 
meals  of  your  life  —  now  and  every 
time  you  return." 

This  is  not  the  menu  of  a  Nob  Hill 
restaurant  overlooking  San  Francisco  or 
of  a  favorite  dining  establishment  in 
New  Orleans'  French  Quarter.  It's  the 
lead-in  to  the  dinner  menu  at  the  Brown 
Facultv  Club,  which  opened  September 
13  after  a  vear-long  renovation  and  res- 
toration job  that  cost  close  to  $800,000 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  club 
from  that  of  a  rather  casual,  sometimes 
slipshod,  operation  into  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  functional  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Rhode  Island. 

Most  members  of  the  class  of  1955, 
who  had  one  of  their  reunion  gather- 
ings at  the  club  last  spring,  described  it 
as  "elegant,"  a  fitting  description  for 
the  early- Victorian  Allen  House,  which 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Faculty  Club 
since  1939.  The  club  has  indoor  and  out- 
door dining  facilities,  private  terraces, 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  an  elevator,  and 
both  furniture  and  lighting  designed  in 
the  Victorian  motif  by  Professional  De- 
sign of  Boston. 

In  addition  the  spacious  new  main 
dining  room  (an  addition  to  the  old 
building),  the  club  will  have  two  other 
dining  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  along 
with  a  lounge  and  reception  area.  The 
second  floor  will  feature  five  private 
dining  rooms,  while  the  pool  room  and 
office  space  occupy  the  top  floor.  The 
Brown  Jug,  an  informal  basement 
lounge  and  bar,  features  a  1920s  and 
1930s  atmosphere,  with  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  pictures,  sheet  music,  and 
covers  from  The  Brown  Jug,  the  humor 
magazine  which  flourished  in  the  1920s. 

The  club  has  a  new  manager,  Rei- 
ner D.  Sommer,  who  also  happens  to  be 
a  master  chef.  Although  he  comes  to  the 
position  from  a  private  club  in  Indiana, 
his  experience  has  been  in  the  operation 
of  dining  clubs  in  Germany,  Holland, 
and  South  Africa.  "We  have  a  definite 
philosophy  in  mind,"  he  savs.  "We 
want  to  operate  a  club  that  is  run  pro- 
fessionally, contains  a  touch  of  the  col- 
legiate atmosphere,  and  is  first  class  in 
everything  it  does." 

The  Faculty  Club  will  be  open  for 
luncheon,  cocktails,  and  dinner  on  a 
year-round  basis,  with  luncheon  served 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  and  dinner  from  5:30  to 
9  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  The 
club  will  be  closed  Sundays  and  holi- 
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days.  It  will  have  an  active  social  pro- 
gram, with  a  series  of  special  events 
each  month.  Free  parking  is  available 
on  George  Street  in  a  well-lighted  lot 
that  connects  to  the  club  via  a  walkway. 

Membership  is  open  on  a  limited 
basis  to  facultv,  administration,  alumni, 
and  friends  of  the  University.  Annual 
dues  for  alumni  and  friends  are  $125, 
with  those  living  fortv  miles  or  more 
from  Brown  paying  $50.  Application  for 
membership  should  be  sent  to  Box  1870, 
Brown  University,  Providence  02912. 

I.B. 

RESEARCH: 

How  the  Pilgrims 
lived  and  died 

Although  the  incident  may  be 
largely  forgotten  today  by  the  average 
person,  the  fact  remains  that  John  Sas- 
saman,  an  Indian  and  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate, was  brutally  murdered  in  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  at  the  outbreak 
of  King  Phillip's  War  in  1674.  The  re- 
cords show  that  several  Indians  were 
charged  with  the  crime,  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  Englishmen  and  six  In- 
dians, and  executed. 

Normally,  that  would  have  been 
the  end  of  the  matter.  Not  so  for  Anne 
Yentsch  of  Brown's  anthropology  de- 
partment, who  is  deep  into  research  on 
how  the  Pilgrims  of  that  period  lived 
and  died.  To  some  people,  research  is  a 
bore  or  pure  drudgery,  or  both.  Not  to 
Anne  Yentsch. 

"It's  neat,"  she  says.  "Never  a  dull 
moment.  Take  the  Sassaman  murder 
case,  for  example.  We  know  all  about 
the  murder  victim,  we  know  that  his 
murderers  were  caught,  convicted,  and 
executed,  but  we  don't  know  how  the 
murder  took  place.  There  had  to  be  tes- 
timony on  the  murder  in  order  to  get 
the  conviction.  The  testimony  should  be 
in  the  court  records,  but  it  isn't.  The  last 
hope,  really,  is  to  check  the  diaries  of 
that  period  to  see  if  the  facts  were  re- 
corded there.  I'm  an  optimist.  I  bet  we 
find  what  we're  looking  for." 

Much  of  Anne  Yentsch's  research 
deals  with  the  wills  of  these  Pilgrims, 
which  show  what  possessions  the  set- 
tlers had  and  how  thev  used  them.  The 
computer  publication  project  involves 
indexing  more  than  2,000  documents 
that  were  filed  in  Plymouth  County  be- 
tween 1633  and  1891,  documents  in 
which  the  names  of  9,600  settlers  are 
mentioned.  Both  the  index  and  the 
documents  will  eventually  be  published 


in  book  form. 

Among  other  things,  the  docu- 
ments provide  an  idea  of  how  the 
people  of  that  period  lived  and  died. 
Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments (Roger  Williams  and  several 
governors  of  Plymouth  County)  are 
famous.  Most,  however,  were  common 
people  —  Indians,  traders,  free  Ne- 
groes, sea  captains,  privateers,  young 
soldiers. 

Research  of  this  nature  is  not  fast 
work.  One  of  the  problems  Anne  has 
faced  is  the  decoding  of  wills  and  inven- 
tories from  seventeenth-centurv  hand- 
writing and  language  into  modern  Eng- 
lish. In  many  cases,  words  had  verv 
different  meanings  then.  For  example, 
when  the  settlers  mention  a  "looking 
glass,"  they  could  have  meant  what 
people  today  call  a  chamber  pot.  "Bed" 
at  that  time  meant  mattress.  A  "rugg" 
was  a  heavy,  handwoven  woolen 
blanket. 

While  it  wasn't  uncommon  for 
those  early  settlers  to  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  many  died  young,  as  the  docu- 
ments indicate.  Women  frequently  diec 
in  childbirth,  men  perished  at  sea  or 
fighting  the  Indians,  children  fell  into  a 
brook  while  returning  from  school, 
stumbled  down  an  uncovered  well 
shaft,  or  were  lost  (captured  bv  the  In- 
dians?) on  a  berry-picking  expedition. 

"The  wills  could  become  com- 
plicated," Anne  Yentsch  says.  "Some- 
times widows  married  widowers  and 
ended  up  with  her  children,  his  chil- 
dren, and  their  children.  Trying  to  keep 
this  situation  straight  in  a  will  was  not 
easy." 

Yentsch's  research  has  turned  up  a 
case  of  a  will  being  contested.  A  man 
with  no  children  left  his  money  to 
nieces  in  the  West  Indies  and  a  sister  in 
England,  completely  bypassing  his 
"male  kinsman,"  a  man  who  had  taken 
care  of  him  at  some  expense  through  hi 
final  years.  "At  least  where  there  were 
wills  contested,  we  didn't  have  any  law 
vers  to  worry  about,"  Yentsch  says.  "A 
a  matter  of  fact,  lawyers  were  consid- 
ered rather  despicable  characters  in 
those  days  and  weren't  allowed  in  this 
country  until  much  later." 

The  project,  which  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  Brown  and  Plimoth  Plan- 
tation, is  funded  bv  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants,  Brown,  and  its  affiliated 
museum,  Plimoth  Plantation.  IB 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Luce  Scholars  Program 
open  to  Brown  alumni 

Brown  is  one  of  sixty  colleges  and 
universities  eligible  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  Luce  Scholars  Program, 
which  annually  sends  fifteen  young 
Americans  to  the  Far  East  for  extensive 
professional  apprenticeships  with  lead- 
ing Asians  in  their  fields. 

The  Luce  Scholars  Program  is  not 
directed  at  Asian  specialists  and  specifi- 
cally excludes  students  of  Asian  studies 
or  international  relations.  In  seeking  the 
three  candidates  to  represent  Brown 
next  fall,  the  University's  nominating 
committee  will  seek  men  and  women 
with  a  record  of  high  academic  achieve- 
ment and  a  strong,  mature,  and  clearly 
defined  career  interest  in  a  specific  field. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  Luce  program  if  thev  are 
American  citizens  of  no  more  than 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  on  September 
1,  1981.  Completed  applications  should 
include  academic  transcripts,  a  1,000- 
word  personal  statement  on  career 
goals  and  how  participation  in  the  Luce 
program  would  further  those  objec- 
tives, four  letters  of  recommendation 
(two  from  academic  and  professional 
sources  and  two  personal  references), 
biographic  information,  and  two  pass- 
port-size photographs. 

Completed  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived at  Brown  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1980,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Vice  President  Robert  A.  Reichley  chair- 
man of  the  Luce  Scholar  Committee, 
Box  1920,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, 02912. 

People  and  Programs 

n  Julie  Talen  '76,  a  1980  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
has  joined  the  BAM  staff  as  editorial  as- 
sociate. She  replaces  Janet  Phillips  '70, 
^  who  resigned  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Boston 
College. 

n  Walter  Feldman,  professor  of 
rt,  received  the  Governor's  Arts 
Award  for  1980  from  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Council  on  the  Arts,  in  recognition 
Df  artistic  achievement  and  contribution 
to  the  arts  by  a  Rhode  Island  resident. 
Feldman  (BAM,  February  1979)  is  an  in- 
ternationally known  painter  and  print- 
Tiaker  whose  works  have  been  exhib- 


ited worldwide  and  form  part  of  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  and  the  Fogg  Museum. 

n  Three  Brown  professors  have 
been  awarded  Guggenheim  fellowship 
grants  for  the  1980-81  academic  year: 
history  professor  Gordon  Wood,  Eng- 
lish professor  Barbara  Lewalski,  and 
mathematics  professor  William  Fulton. 
They  were  among  276  grantees  chosen 
from  3,000  applicants  this  year. 

n  James  R.  Rice,  professor  of  engi- 
neering, has  been  elected  to  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Engineering.  Rice  and 
Lambert  Ben  Freund,  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Engineering,  have  also  been 
named  Fellows  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

n  Recent  publications  bv  Brown 
professors  include  The  Diary  of  hnnc 
Backus,  a  three-volume  work  dealing 
with  the  eighteenth-century  Baptist 


leader,  by  history  professor  William  G. 
McLoughlin;  and  George  Frederick  Cooke: 
Machiavel  of  the  Stage,  a  full-length, 
documented  critical  biography  of  the 
English  actor,  by  professor  of  theatre 
arts  Don  Wilmeth. 

D  Felipe  Floresca  '73,  who  holds  a 
B.  A.  in  political  science  from  Brown  and 
an  M.Ed,  in  social  policy  from  Harvard, 
has  been  named  coordinator  of  the 
Third  World  Center  at  Brown.  Floresca 
is  a  former  consultant  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  an 
advisor  to  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  on  mi- 
nority concerns. 

n  Victoria  Ball,  associate  director 
for  employment  services  at  Dartmouth, 
has  been  named  director  of  career  de- 
velopment at  Brown.  Ball  will  oversee 
the  Career  Development  Office  and  will 
chair  a  new  Career  Education  Advisory 
Board  comprised  of  faculty,  students, 
and  administrators. 


MISCELLANY: 

The  mail  that  didn't  go  through  —  for  135  years 


Tradition  holds  that  neither  rain 
nor  snow  nor  sleet  can  prevent  the 
United  States  mail  from  going  through. 
Or  words  to  that  effect.  At  any  rate, 
Ruth  Baldwin  Murray  of  Bow,  New 
Hampshire,  isn't  buying  any  of  that  — 
with  good  reason. 

This  story  goes  back  to  December 
1845,  when  Brown  University  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  father  of  Edmund 
Baldwin  1849,  advising  the  old  gent  in 
Stratford,  New  Hampshire,  that  young 
Edmund  was  "excellent"  in  Greek, 
Latin,  history,  and  geometry,  never 
missed  a  class,  and  was  "of  good  con- 
duct." The  mailing  also  enclosed  a  bill 
for  Edmund's  tuition  ($12),  room  rent 
($3),  and  meals  ($24.50)  for  the  first 
semester. 

Well,  Edmund  may  have  received 
good  grades,  but  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment really  flunked  its  test.  The  let- 
ter to  the  Baldwin  family  was  late  in  ar- 
riving —  135  years  late,  to  be  exact. 

Late  this  May  the  long  lost  letter  re- 
surfaced when  a  clerk  sorting  through 
mail  at  the  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire post  office  spotted  an  odd-looking 
envelope  and  set  it  to  one  side  because 
it  lacked  a  stamp.  A  handwritten  note 
on  the  document  mentioned  that  it  had 
been  "missent"  to  Stratford,  Maryland. 

So,  OK,  someone  goofed.  But 
should  it  have  taken  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment 135  years  to  recover?  Let's  as- 
sume that  back  in  1845  a  more-than- 


willing  postman  had  agreed  to  loalk  that 
piece  of  missent  mail  from  Stratford, 
Maryland,  to  Stratford,  New  Hamp- 
shire. And  let's  assume,  in  all  gener- 
osity, that  this  walk,  with  plenty  of 
stops  along  the  way  for  appropriate  re- 
freshment, took  two  years.  That  still 
leaves  133  years  unaccounted  for. 

Postmaster  Roger  Brassard  of  Man- 
chester had  no  explanation  for  the 
delay,  other  than  to  suggest  that  some- 
times a  person  will  hold  on  to  an  an- 
tique document  for  years  and  then  just 
decide  to  drop  it  in  the  mail.  But  he  did 
help  in  the  rapid  denouement  of  the 
case  of  the  lost  letter.  As  is  common 
with  any  good  executive,  he  delegated 
the  task  of  locating  the  addressee's 
nearest  relative  to  his  secretary.  She, 
with  the  help  of  a  letter  carrier  familiar 
with  the  Stratford  area,  quickly  found 
Edmund  Baldwin's  grandniece,  Ruth 
Murray,  and  delivered  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Murray  remains  confused 
about  the  entire  episode,  although 
pleased  to  learn  that  Uncle  Edmund  re- 
ceived good  grades  and  interested  in 
the  fact  that  he  paid  only  $12  a  semester 
for  tuition. 

As  for  Edmund  Baldwin  —  well,  he 
suffered  from  ill  health,  left  Brown  after 
his  sophomore  year,  but  shortly  became 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  bar 
and  a  school  teacher.  He  contacted 
"gold  fever"  in  1849  but  died  on  his  way 
to  California  to  join  the  Gold  Rush.     /.B. 
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SPORTS 


FOOTBALL: 

Yale  makes  it 
four  in  a  row 

Early  this  fall.  Coach  John  Ander- 
son said  that  his  football  team  would  be 
going  through  a  rebuilding  year,  that 
Yale  would  have  its  finest  offensive 
team  since  the  glorv  days  of  Brian 
Dowling  and  Calvin  Hill  in  the  late 
1960s,  and  that  Curtis  Grieve  of  Yale 
would  be  the  best  pass  receiver  the 
league  had  seen  in  some  time. 

Unfortunately,  Anderson  proved 
that  he  is  a  prophet  without  peer.  When 
the  opener  with  Yale  became  history 
along  about  3:58  on  September  20,  the 
scoreboard  read:  Yale  45,  Brown  17.  Mr. 
Grieve  had  credit  for  five  receptions  for 
ninetv-five  yards  and  two  touchdowns, 
and  Brown  looked  very  much  like  a 
team  in  serious  need  of  a  rebuilding 
program  —  a  crash  program. 

Unless  some  reinforcements  are 
rushed  in.  Brown's  chief  weakness  right 
through  Thanksgiving  morning  will  be 
at  the  corner  back  positions,  where  its 
two  starters  are  both  short  (5'9"  and 
5' 10"  respectively)  and  light  (175 
pounds).  Against  this  defensive  weak- 
ness, Yale  put  its  offensive  strength  — 
its  passing  game.  The  net  result  was  150 
yards  and  three  touchdowns  through 
the  air  for  Yale,  all  made  with  frustrat- 
ing ease. 

Despite  the  serious  mismatch  at  the 
corners,  and  despite  losing  eighty-three 
yards  in  penalties  and  committing  a 
school  record  ten  fumbles.  Brown 
trailed  by  only  24-17  with  seven  min- 
utes left.  Then,  a  pass  interception  and 
two  of  the  fumbles  set  up  three  relative- 
ly easy  Yale  touchdowns  that  made  the 
final  score  more  lopsided  than  the  game 
had  been. 

The  week  before  the  opener,  John 
Anderson  predicted  a  six-team  race  for 
the  Ivy  title  and  suggested,  with  a 
smile,  that  maybe  Brown  might  be  fifth 
or  sixth  this  year.  After  the  Yale  game, 
Anderson  was  not  smiling.  /  B. 

WOMEN'S  CREW: 

Up  from  nowhere 

When  a  team  goes  through  a  sea- 
son without  a  victory,  the  only  direction 
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the  following  year  is  up.  Still,  no  one  ex- 
pected the  women's  crew  to  write  a 
rags-to-riches  story  in  1979-80. 

When  the  group  got  together  at  the 
Marston  Boat  House  in  September  1979 
the  eight  returning  oarswomen  and 
seven  freshmen  greeted  a  new  coach, 
Gavin  Viano.  There  wasn't  much  time 
for  "hello's"  since  there  were  only  a  few 
weeks  until  the  Head  of  the  Charles  Re- 
gatta in  Boston,  a  premier  regatta  fea- 
turing forty  of  the  best  boats  from 
across  the  country. 

In  the  six  years  that  women's  crew 
had  existed  at  Brown,  going  to  the  Head 
of  the  Charles  was  merely  a  case  of 
going  through  the  motions.  But  not  last 
fall.  The  varsity  eight  improved  on  its 
previous  performances  substantially 
and  the  lightweight  four  finished  a  re- 
spectable twelfth  —  signs  of  better 
things  to  come. 

This  spring,  better  things  did  come. 
The  junior  varsity  shell,  with  five  fresh- 
men on  board,  ended  with  a  5-2  record. 
The  varsity  boat  finished  at  2-3,  but 
improved  rapidly  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed. 

Then  came  the  Eastern  Sprints  at 
New  Preston,  Connecticut,  where  the 
lightweight  four  came  in  first  and  the 
heavyweight  four  was  a  strong  second. 


One  of  the  few  things  Broivn 

fans  had  to  cheer  about  on 

a  long  afternoon  against 

Yale  zcas  the  performance  of 

tight  end  Steve  Jordan  '82, 

of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He 

caught  five  passes  for  77 

yards  and  one  touchdown 

(opposite).  He  also  had  an 

unbelievable  tzoo-point 

conversion  catch  nullified 

bi/  a  penalty. 


These  medals,  the  first  ever  won  by  a 
women's  crew  at  Brown,  gained  both 
boats  an  invitation  to  the  Nationals  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

The  Nationals  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  intercollegiates  and  the  open 
nationals.  In  the  intercollegiates,  the 
lightweight  four  got  off  to  a  horrible 
start  in  the  finals  against  the  University 
of  Washington,  Rutgers,  Radcliffe,  Pa- 
cific Lutheran,  and  Oregon  State,  but 
finished  with  a  strong  beat  and  won  a 
bronze  medal,  missing  the  silver  by 
two-tenths  of  a  second.  The  heavy- 
weight four  raced  well,  beat  arch-rival 
MIT,  but  didn't  place. 

In  the  open  nationals,  the  light- 
weight four  again  stole  the  show,  qual- 
ifying for  the  finals  and  finishing  sixth 
in  the  nation.  At  that,  this  boat  closed 
fast  and  at  the  finish  line  was  only  a 
half-length  back  of  champion  Pioneer 
Valley  and  the  medalist  Potomac  Boat 
Club; 

Only  one  member  of  the  light- 
weight four  will  be  lost  to  graduation, 
coxswain  Leigh  Sloss  '80  of  Birming- 
ham. The  remainder  of  the  boat  con- 
sisted of  Irene  Agostini  '83,  of  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  in  bow;  Helen 
DiBona  '82,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a 
two;  Mary  Sutphen  '81,  of  Glen  Elhn, 


Illinois,  at  three;  and  Phoebe  Manzella 
'82,  of  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  at 
stroke. 

"I  had  no  idea  how  we'd  do  in  the 
national  competition,"  Viano  said.  "But 
even  if  we  went  to  Oak  Ridge  and  sunk, 
it  would  have  been  a  big  step  forward 
for  our  program.  Now  our  kids  have 
had  a  chance  to  measure  themselves 
against  the  nation's  best.  It  has  to 
help." 

It  will  also  help  that  only  three  of 
the  ten  women  making  the  trip  to  the 
Nationals  were  seniors.  The  other  seven 
will  be  back  this  year,  along  with  thir- 
teen additional  oarswomen.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  Brown's  seventh  season  of 
women's  crew  should  be  its  best.        j.B. 

HALL  OF  FAME: 

14  to  be  inducted 

The  dean  of  American  crew 
coaches,  a  fifty-three-year-old  swimmer 
who  is  doing  his  bit  to  help  raise  aging 
egos,  and  a  modern  field-goal  kicker 
who  broke  records  that  had  been  on  the 
book  since  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury will  be  among  the  fourteen  persons 
inducted  into  the  Brown  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  at  its  Tenth  Annual  Induction 
Banquet  on  Friday,  November  14,  at 
Andrews  Hall  Dining  Room  on  the 
Pembroke  campus.  The  inductees 
include: 

Football:  Robert  A.  Seiple  '65,  one 
of  the  finest  offensive-defensive  ends  in 


the  recent  history  of  the  College;  Tyler 
E.  Chase  '73,  a  field-goal  kicker  who  es- 
tablished game,  season,  and  career  re- 
cords, kicked  the  then-longest  field  goal 
in  Brown  history,  and  earned  All-East 
and  All-Ivy  honors;  William  J.  Taylor 
'75,  a  superb  defensive  end  who  won 
All-East  and  All-Ivy  honors  while  help- 
ing to  turn  the  football  program  around 
for  Coach  John  Anderson. 

Hockey:  David  W.  Ferguson  '66, 
goalie  on  the  NCAA  team  of  1965,  who 
set  Brown  records  for  saves  in  one  sea- 
son (829)  and  career  (1,660);  R.  Dennis 
Macks  '67,  a  rugged  forward  on  the 
NCAA  team  of  1965,  who  earned  All- 
Ivy  and  All-East  honors  and  ended  his 
career  as  the  third  highest  scorer  in 
Brown's  history. 

Basketball:  Philip  H.  Brown  '75,  a 
6'5"  center  who  played  both  ends  of 
the  court,  set  four  University  records, 
earned  All-Ivy  honors,  and  became  the 
College's  fourth  all-time  scorer. 

Soccer:  Lawrence  G.  McGinn  '31, 
Brown's  first  soccer  Ail-American  and 
one  of  the  finest  fullbacks  in  the  early 
years  of  collegiate  soccer;  James  G. 
Ohaus  '72,  a  two-time  All-Ivy  and  an 
All-American  fullback. 

Lacrosse:  Dominic  D.  Starsia  '74,  a 
two-time  All-American  and  All-Ivy  de- 
fenseman  who  participated  in  the  New 
England  and  North-South  All-Star 
games  and  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
National  team  that  played  in  the  1978 
World  Games  in  England. 


Swimming:  John  Morris  '62,  a  three- 
time  New  England  champion  who  set  a 
host  of  Brown,  pool,  and  New  England 
records  in  the  220  and  440  events. 

Wrestling:  The  late  Ralph  G.  Ander- 
ton  '30,  a  member  of  Brown's  unde- 
feated New  England  champions  of  1928 
and  1929,  winner  of  the  New  England 
135-pound  championship  in  1930,  and 
wrestling  coach  at  Brown  from  1946  to 
1963. 

Specials:  E.  Leo  Barry,  swimming 
coach  at  Brown  from  1924  to  1943  and 
one  of  the  premier  swimming  coaches 
in  the  country;  Victor  H.  Michaelson, 
veteran  crew  coach  who  won  the  IRA 
championship  in  1979,  performed  my- 
riad miracles  while  playing  the  "shell 
game"  with  more  richly  endowed  oppo- 
nents, and  earned  the  reputation  as  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  history  of 
collegiate  rowing  in  this  country;  Win- 
throp  B.  Wilson  '51,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  master  swimmers  who  captured 
three  golds,  two  silvers,  and  one  bronze 
at  the  1980  National  Masters  Cham- 
pionship. 

Tickets  for  the  induction  banquet 
are  $13  each,  or  two  for  $25.  Groups 
may  reserve  tables  of  eight  at  no  extra 
charge.  Reservations  may  be  made  by 
contacting  ticket  chairman  Dave  Bisset 
'52  at  AMIGA,  10  Weybosset  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  02904.  Checks  should  be 
made  out  to  Brown  Hall  of  Fame.        /  B. 


THE  CLASSES 


-written  by  jay  Barry  and  Shyla  Spear 


"1  Q  ^^'alter  Adlcr  is  serving  his  seventh 
J.  O  term  as  president  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Societv  of  Rhode  Island.  For  the  Providence 
resident,  this  is  the  64th  consecutive  term  as 
secretar\'  of  his  class.  He  has  also  served 
as  presiident  of  the  Association  of  Class 
Secretaries. 

"1  O       Aliicia-BflMr  is  a  semi-retired 

A.  Z'        paper  stock  dealer  and  president  of 

A.  Bazar  and  Son  in  Providence. 

^^       We  regret  to  report  the  death  on 
^TjE       June  10  of  Adelaide  Banfield 
Monk,  widow  of  our  classmate  lack  Monk. 
She  was  faithful  in  attending  all  our  class  re- 
unions from  the  fifth  one  on  out.  Her  daugh- 
ter is  Marvlvnn  N4onk  Boris,  8  Warren  Rd., 
Lexington,  Mass.  02173. 

^Q       Allen  L.  Atwood  lives  in  Jamesville, 
^mj       Wis.,  during  the  summer,  but 
spends  the  winter  months  in  Vero  Beach, 
Fla. 

'3  r^       On  )ulv  30  a  luncheon  meeting  was 
v3Lr       held  at  the  Turks  Head  Club  at  the 
invitation  of  Aaron  Roitman,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  a  possible  merger  of  the  Brown 
and  Pembroke  classes  of  1930.  Attending 
were  Thelma  Tyndall,  Pat  Hogan  Shea,  Ermand 
Walelet,  Aaron  Roitman,  and  Joan  Wernig  So- 
renson  '72,  associate  director  of  alumni  rela- 
tions, who  advised  on  proper  procedures. 
Shortlv,  the  presidents  of  the  two  groups  will 
meet  with  their  respective  officers  to  decide 
whether  to  merge  and  have  joint  reunions  or 
to  continue  separately.  Classmates  will  be 
kept  informed  through  the  pages  of  this 
magazine.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  should 
be  sent  to:  Class  of  1930,  Box  1859,  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

Hilda  Clough  Lincoln,  Gainesville,  Mo., 
and  her  cousin,  Wvnnecarol  K.  Jonas,  have 
compiled  a  family  history.  Ancestors  and 
Descendants  of  Christopher  Cole  of  Livingston, 
Maine,  and  Allied  Families,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  July. 

'5  ^  David  E.  Bass,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  is  a 
J^  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  in  Las  Vegas. 

O^       The  women  of  1933  are  urged  to 
J  J       send  in  their  reservations  for  the 
mini-reunion  to  be  held  Oct.  24,  25,  and  26. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  renewing  old 
friendships,  especially  with  those  who  did 
not  make  it  to  the  1979  reunion. 

Marian  Rosen  Tenenbaum  is  with  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  in  Provi- 
dence. Her  two  sons  are  Philip  '60  and  Robert 
'64.  Marian  lives  at  2  Jackson  Walkway,  Apt. 
1210,  Providence  02903. 
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O  C       Max  Astrachan  (Ph.D.,  '30  A.M.), 
J\J       professor  in  the  department  of 
management  science.  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Economics  of  the  California 
State  University,  Northridge,  has  received  a 
grant  award  from  the  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control  "in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contribution  and  leadership  to  the 
Society's  education  program  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  institute  and  numerous  or- 
ganizations in  the  Society,  and  his  dedicated 
and  continuing  outstanding  professional 
service  to  quality  control  education." 
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G.  Richard  Bennett  is  retired  and 
living  in  Glendale,  Calif. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Barton  is  retired  and 
living  in  Etowah,  N.C. 


^"I         R.  Douglas  Davis,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
TI JL       self-employed  with  R.  Douglas 
Davis  Associates,  a  communications  sales 


development  company. 

David  R.  Ebbitt,  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  living  in  Newport,  R.I.,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  English  department  at  Brown, 
writes  that  he  and  his  wife,  Wilma  (also  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  English  department), 
have  had  the  craft  of  writing  very  much  on 
their  minds  recently.  "We've  been  laboring 
on  the  seventh  edition  of  Wrift'r's  Guide  and 
Index  to  English,  originally  the  brain  child  of 
Porter  G.  Perrin.  It  was  being  used  at  Brown 
when  I  was  a  student.  Wilma  became  co-au- 
thor on  the  fourth  edition,  just  after  Perrin's 
death.  She  was  sole  author  of  the  fifth,  with 
me  as  editor;  and  we  joined  forces  on  the 
sixth." 

Natalie  Rosen  Seigle,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  an 
assistant  professor  of  business  and  a  membe 
of  the  faculty  of  Providence  College  since 
1969,  was  recently  awarded  the  Begley  Facul 
ty  Award  by  the  Providence  College  Alumni 
Association.  She  was  honored  for  distin- 
guished and  faithful  service  to  the  college. 


Many  Happy  Returns 

Believe  it  or  not,  giving  can  be  a  highly  reward 
ing  experience  —  not 
just  psychically  but 
fiscally  to  Brown  and 
—  equally  important  — 
to  you.  Tax  law  favors,  hap- 
pily and  properly,  private  aid 
to  education.  And  this  gives  you 
all  kinds  of  options  —  ones  that  can  help  Brown 
immensely  and  you  immediately.  A  Life  Income 
Gift,  for  instance.  You  get  a  tax  deduction  now,  yet 
you  pocket  the  income  from  your  gift.  Brown's 
happy,  and  you're  happy.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
imaginative  ways  m  which  you  can 
give  and  get  through  one  generous        >f^^r 
gesture.  Want  to  see  some  more?  ^*^^ 


For  more  information  contact: 

Brown  Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Brown  University  Box  1893 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 

401/863-2374 

Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf '41 

Co-Chairmen 


The  Campaign  for  Brown       ; 


/I  ^%  Jean  Houmni  Barr,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
^rfa  president  of  J.  H.B.  Imports  in  Den- 
ver, a  wholesale  button  company. 

^'3        E.  Maurice  Beesley  (Ph.D.),  Reno, 
TtJ       Nev.,  retired  on  July  1  with  the 
rank  of  professor  emeritus  from  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada in  Reno.  He  is  continuing  his  research 
projects  at  the  university,  where  he  has 
served  for  forty  years.  He  headed  the  math- 
ematics department  for  thirty-five  years. 

/\£L       Peter  L.  MacLellan,  jr..  Marietta, 
'Ttv/       Ga,  is  general  manager  for  the 
southeastern  states  of  Hitachi  Metals 
America,  a  division  of  Hitachi  Metals 
International. 

\/%^       Thomas  A.  Brady  III,  Houston, 
TI  /        Texas,  is  vice  president  of  Allen  & 

I  Durward,  an  advertising  and  marketing  firm 
in  Bellaire,  Texas. 

Sylvia  Werner  Hamburger ,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  reports  that  her  daughter,  Denalyn, 
18,  is  a  sophomore  in  pre-law  at  Princeton 
University.  Heidi,  27,  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher  and  a  freelance  writer.  Joseph,  26,  is 
a  law  librarian  in  Israel. 
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R.  Frederick  Flanders  is  retired  and 
living  in  West  Tisbury,  Mass. 


^Q       Clint  Briggs  is  vice  president  of 
ri  V       SSC&B,  a^New  York  City  advertis- 
ing firm.  His  son,  Gary  '84,  was  voted  a 
Headmaster's  Citation  at  the  King  School  last 
year.  Clint  comes  from  a  Brown-oriented 
family,  with  his  brother,  Cortlandt,  being  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1939  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  John  J.  Savage,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  classics  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
lulian  M.  Kaplin  and  Jerome  R.  Parker 
have  formed  the  law  partnership  of  Kaplin  & 
Parker,  a  general-practice  law  firm  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

[T/^       Lewis  P.  Bosimrth,  Wilmington, 
\J\J       Del.,  had  his  first  one-act  play  per- 
formed by  the  Tugboat  Players  in  Wilming- 
iton  in  March.  He  works  in  the  marketing  de- 
(jpartment  of  the  Wilmington  Coil  Division  of 
jthe  Singer  Co.,  but  spends  two  hours  a  day 
writing  articles  and  stories.  He  is  also  writing 
another  one-act  play. 

Donald  E.  Carter,  Plainville,  Mass.,  vice 
president  of  construction  operations  since 
1970  of  the  Westcott  Construction  Corp.  in 
North  Attleboro,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  company. 

William  /.  Cochrane  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  the  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is 
president  of  the  Pawtucket  Institution  for 
Savings  in  Pawtucket. 

Phillip  I.  Crawford,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  is  ex- 
port sales  manager  of  the  Bassick  division  of 
ptewart-Warner  Corp.  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dr.  £.  Franklin  Stone,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
-  hief  of  the  developmental  disabilities  clinic 
It  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Medi- 
:al  Center  in  Seattle. 

tZ'l         Warren  B.  Cohurn,  vice  president  of 
■-'  A       Con  Edison's  Brooklyn  division 
'nd  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
he  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 


been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  New  York. 

David  Hcdison,  a  Providence  native  who 
has  made  his  mark  in  Hollywood  and  on 
television,  starred  in  Neil  Simon's  Chapter 
Twoai  the  Warwick  (R.I.)  Musical  Theater 
last  summer.  His  movie  credits  include  The 
Fly,  a  1958  movie  in  which  he  played  the  title 
character.  Most  people  remember  him  for  his 
long-run  TV  series.  Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea. 

Lloyd  Hill  has  started  another  year  as 
principal  of  Quincy  (Mass. )  High.  "A  year 
ago  my  older  son  went  to  Colby,  enjoyed  the 
school,  and  had  a  good  year  playing  football 
and  baseball,"  he  writes.  "He  had  the  lowest 
ERA  on  the  team  and  started  against  the 
toughest  opponents,  such  as  Holy  Cross  and 
Brandeis.  My  second  son,  also  a  good  ath- 
lete, started  at  Springfield  this  fall.  1  com- 
pleted the  last  two  Boston  Marathons  —  but 
without  great  distinction." 

Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Maloney.  USMC, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.,  has  assumed  command 
of  the  2nd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  with  head- 
quarters at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.  His  previous  command  was  with 
the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  and  the  1st 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  on  Okinawa.  His  wife 
is  Virginia  Felloivs  Maloney  '54. 

C  ^       Bennett  S.  Aisenherg  is  an  attorney 
\J ^m       in  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Stenning,  Portsmouth, 
R.I.,  was  recently  honored  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Grange  as  its  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year.  He  has  been  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church,  Portsmouth,  since  1957. 

C  '2        Fraticis  /.  Brady,  jr. ,  Cupertino, 
\^yj       Calif.,  is  manager/operations  anal- 
ysis for  General  Electric  Co.  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif. 

CA        ^'lliani  J.  Potter,  Jr.,  Charlotte, 
c/M       N.C,  is  a  senior  vice  president  of 
management  information  systems  of  Bar- 
clays American  Corp.  in  Charlotte. 

Frank  C.  Whitney  is  first  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Nebraska  Public  Power  De- 
partment in  Columbus. 

C  C       Judith  Karelitz,  New  York  City,  re- 
C/w^       ports  that  she  has  had  her  art  work 
shown  at  Cartier  in  New  York  City  and  that 
she  has  completed  a  commission  for  Touche 
Ross.  She  is  working  on  photographs  taken 
through  part  of  the  Karascope,  which  is  her 
invention  and  design.  Unlike  the  kaleido- 
scope, which  the  Karascope  resembles  in  size 
and  shape,  the  Karascope  functions  by  pola- 
rizing light  and  producing  rainbow  patterns. 

Margaret  Sylvander  Lang,  Punta  Gorda, 
Fla.,  is  a  housewife  who  writes  that  she  is 
"retired  and  traveling." 

Raymond  L.  Taylor,  Rockport,  Mass.,  is 
president  of  Research  and  Laser  Technology, 
Inc.,  in  Rockport. 

C/^       If  advance  planning  is  the  answer, 
k-/v/       then  the  25th  reunion  of  our  class 
is  going  to  be  the  best  ever.  Keep  the  dates  in 
mind.  Plan  ahead.  Our  four-day  weekend 
will  start  on  Friday,  May  29,  1981,  and  run 
through  Commencement  on  Monday,  June 
1.  The  overall  plans  will  include  such  time- 
honored  University  events  as  the  Campus 


Dance  and  the  Pops  Concert.  Something 
new  will  be  our  own  25th  reunion  hour-long 
seminar  on  Saturday  morning;  also  on  Sun- 
day evening  the  "Brown-Downtown"  din- 
ner/theater. But  there  will  be  even  more  as 
events  are  added  to  give  our  25th  a  special 
1956  flavor.  So  mark  the  dates  down  —  May 
29  to  June  1,  1981. 

Marilyn  Bccmus  Buzzard,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  received  her  Ph.D.  in  human  nutrition 
at  Syracuse  University  in  December.  She  re- 
ports that  her  husband,  Jon,  is  a  director  of 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU). 
Her  daughter,  Colleen,  graduated  from  Reed 
College  in  June;  Jon  is  a  junior  in  industrial 
design  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  Natalie 
is  a  junior  in  psychology  at  SUNY  in  Buffalo; 
and  Matthew  is  a  high  school  senior. 

Frank  C.  Dorsey  was  promoted  in  April 
to  technical  director  of  the  Cooperative 
Health  Information  Center  of  Vermont,  in 
Burlington. 

Robert  L.  Johnson,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has 
been  coordinator  for  development  of  adult 
education  at  Roger  Williams  College,  Bristol, 
R.I.,  for  a  year,  a  position  he  finds  "most 
challenging  and  exciting  in  an  ever  expand- 
ing area  of  education."  He  also  has  started 
work  in  a  doctoral  program  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Education  in  the  continuing 
education  program.  His  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  is  at 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  and 
Bill  is  a  freshman  at  Roger  Williams  College. 
His  other  two  sons  live  at  home.  His  wife, 
Bette,  was  recently  recertified  as  a  physical 
therapist  and  has  a  Massachusetts  state 
teacher  certification.  He  reports  that  al- 
though his  sons,  house,  and  job  keep  him 
busy,  "We  find  time  to  enjoy  participation  in 
the  local  youth  hockey  league  and  have  met  a 
few  old  Brown  grads  around  the  various 
rinks." 

Loren  Pennington  (A.M.)  is  a  professor  of 
history  at  Emporia  (Kans.)  State  University 
and  was  awarded  Emporia's  Roe  R.  Cross 
Distinguished  Professor  award  for  1980  in 
May.  The  award  includes  $1,000,  to  be  used 
for  professional  development. 

Harold  Resnic ,  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  has 
become  a  partner  in  the  newly  formed  law 
firm  of  Fein,  Schulman,  Resnic  and  Frankl,  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

C  7       Publisher  Harry  Smith,  New  York 
\J  i         City,  announced  with  the  last  issue 
of  The  Smith,  Number  22,  that  the  paper  will 
be  transformed  into  Pulpsmith,  which  will 
carry  on  the  fight  to  "embarrass  establish- 
mentarian  dullness,  while  printing  the  best 
new  stories,  poems,  and  even  novels,  while 
rededicating  ourselves  to  our  original  hospi- 
tality to  speculative  essays  and  art."  Pulp- 
smith  will  be  sold  on  newstands  nationally. 
Diane  Wunschel  Van  Auken  reports  that 
she  is  a  wife  and  mother  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

C  Q        Bruce  L.  Beatty  was  elected  in  June 
^  O       to  the  post  of  assistant  treasurer  of 
Condec  Corp.,  in  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a 
manufacturer  of  robots  and  other  industrial 
machinery. 

Louise  Runk  East,  Jupiter,  Fla.,  is  a  teach- 
er at  Suncoast  High  School  in  Riviera  Beach, 
Fla. 

Barbara  Murp^hy  Patrick  and  Gardner  Pat- 
rick are  living  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  she 
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is  a  housewife  and  teacher,  and  he  is  general 
manager  of  GTE  do  Brasil  S.  A. ,  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Martin  L.  Rittcr.  New  Vernon,  N.J., 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  State  Bank  last  spring.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Ritter  Food  Corp.  and  the  Na- 
tional Datamatics  Corp.,  and  is  secretary  of 
the  Columbia  Cheese  Corp. 

CQ       William  /.  PcmOL'an,  Jr..  Cazenovia, 
\J  ^       N.  Y. ,  is  manager  for  the  Syracuse 
region  for  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  with  offices 
inDeWitt,  N.Y. 

(\C\       -^ ''■'!''"''  ''\'-  Collins.  ]r.,  is  manager 
O  V/       of  territorial  sales  for  Information 
Industries,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "Myke"  lives 
in  Lees  Summit,  Mo. 

/.  Michael  Hittte  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  faculty  at  Lawrence  Uniyersity,  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. ,  in  May.  He  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Lawrence. 

Francis  A.  Pittarc.  Jr.,  is  head  baseball 
coach  at  Rider  College,  in  Lawrenceyille,  N.J. 
"Sonny"  was  honored  on  June  2  as  the  New 
Jersey  University  Division  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  for  the  1980  collegiate  season.  He  led 
his  team  to  its  first  East  Coast  Conference 
playoff  berth. 

ludith  Ryan  Rcusch  is  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Louise  Sticgter  Tcnilinson,  Andover, 
Mass.,  is  a  ninth-grade  English  teacher  at 
West  Junior  High  School,  in  Andover. 

/I'l         Comdr.  Roger  W.  Barnett.  USN, 
UJL       Annandale,  Va.,  is  a  long-range 
strategic  planner  at  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington. 

lames  D.  Burke  and  Diane  E.  Davies  (see 
'62)  were  married  on  May  17  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum. 

Paul  Fletcher  (M.A.T.),  professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Human- 
ities at  Bristol  Community  College  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  has  received  a  $44,061  pilot 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  for  the  development  of  three  in- 
terdisciplinary and  integrated  humanities/ 
career  courses  in  "Death  in  Literature," 
"Coping  with  Life  and  Death,"  and  "The 
Businessman  in  Literature." 

William  /.  Packer  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Commercial-Industrial  Prod- 
ucts Division  at  AMTROL,  Inc.,  in  West  War- 
wick, R.I.  He  has  responsibility  for  managing 
the  sales  program  of  the  company's  engi- 
neered products  in  combination  with  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  Thrush/AMTROL  of 
Peru,  Ind. 

Barbara  Bordieri  Spiezio,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  is  a  first-  and  second-grade  teacher  at 
Green  Acres  School,  in  Rockville,  Md. 

/lO       Louis/.  Boos,  Lake  George,  N.Y. , 
\j^m       has  been  appointed  assistant  vice 
president  of  Sandy  Hill  Corp.  in  Hudson 
Falls,  N.Y.  The  company  manufactures  pulp 
and  paper  machinery. 

Clyde  Arnold  Burkhardt  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Barry  were  married  in  Larchmont,  N.Y., 
and  are  living  in  Madison,  Conn.  He  is  with 
the  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions'de- 
partment  of  DeLoitte  Haskins  &  Sells  in  New 
York  City.  She  is  a  group  supervisor  with  the 
antitrust  law  department  of  American  Tele- 


phone &  Telegraph  in  New  York  City. 

Diane  E.  Dai'ies  and  James  D.  Burke  (see 
'61)  were  married  on  May  17  in  New  York 
City.  She  is  in  charge  of  archaeological  and 
ethnographic  objects  with  responsibility  for 
the  installation  of  the  Rockefeller  wing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Marcia  Colby  Frame,  Littleton,  Colo., 
writes  that  she  is  "secretary/treasurer  of 
FramecoCo.,  d/b/a/ Command  Performance." 

Earl  A.  Pope  (Ph.D.)  has  been  named  the 
1980  recipient  of  the  Christian  R.  and  Mary  F. 
Lindback  Award  for  distinguished  teaching 
and  contribution  to  the  campus  community 
at  Lafayette  College,  in  Easton,  Pa.  He  is  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  religion  department  at 
Lafayette. 

Carol  Sheinblatt  Press,  Merion,  Pa.,  writes 
that  she  is  "retooling:  attending  Drexel  Uni- 
versity, preparing  for  a  master's  in  a  nutri- 
tion program." 

/T  ^       James  S.  Ferguson,  Chagrin  Falls, 
v/w!7       Ohio,  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
of  Union  Commerce  Bank  in  Cleveland. 

Monahar  Singh  (Sc.M.),  Burnaby,  British 
Columbia,  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in 
Burnaby. 

William  H.  Twaddell.  with  his  wife,  Kristie 
Miller  Tioaddell  (see  '66),  and  their  son,  3,  and 
daughter,  1,  is  living  in  Maputo,  Mozam- 
bique, where  he  is  the  U.S.  deputy  chief  of 
mission. 

(L/\        James  A.  Allan  is  a  director  of  train- 
Urt       ing  at  Systran  Corp.  in  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  G.  Bcattie  is  a  pastoral 
psychotherapist  in  Vestal,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Maxwell  Lee  dough,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  was  honored  in  March  on  his  retirement 
for  his  life-time  ministry  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  a  gathering  at  the  Park 
Place  Church,  Pawtucket,  where  he  has 
served  as  the  associate  minister  since  1973. 
He  had  previously  served  the  Central  Falls 
(R.l.)  Congregational  Church  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Michael  F.  DeFazio  is  second  secretary  at 
the  American  Embassy  in  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Susan  Baligian  Doolittle,  Guilderland, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  writer  and  media  specialist  with 
the  New  York  State  Health  Department  in 
Albany. 

John  M.  Dutton.  Los  Angeles,  was  elect- 
ed executive  vice  president  of  American 
Medical  International,  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  in  September  1979.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  AMI,  which  is  an  inter- 
national health-care  service  operating  in  the 
U.S.  and  seventeen  other  countries. 

John  S.  Haskell.  West  Los  Angeles,  is 
president  of  the  Professional  Marketing 
Group,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  working  on  a 
book  on  marketing  and  has  published  arti- 
cles in  professional  magazines. 

Matlheu'J.  Mallow.  New  York  City,  re- 
ports the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in 
March. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  A.  Nardino  is  chief  of 
security  police  at  RAF  Alconbury,  United 
Kingdom. 

GervaisE.  Reed  (Ph.D., '61  A.M.)  has 
been  promoted  to  professor  of  French  at 
Lawrence  University  in  Appleton,  Wis.  He 
has  been  on  the  faculty  there  since  1964. 


Clifton  Rice,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  is  with 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  in  Boston. 

R.  Lee  West  III  and  Susan  Mildren  Rock- 
well were  married  on  May  3  in  New  York 
City,  where  they  are  living.  He  is  a  copy  su- 
pervisor at  William  Douglas  McAdams,  an 
advertising  agency.  She  is  manager  of  pro- 
fessional education  for  Pfizer  Inc. 

Judith  Plotkin  Wilkenfeld  is  an  attorney 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington. 

/I  C       /"'"'  -^^  Ferguson  was  named  vice 
UwJ       president  for  university'  relations  at 
Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in 
May.  He  formerly  was  executive  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Analyses  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Charles  F.  Hobson,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
has  been  serving  as  editor  of  the  papers  of 
John  Marshall,  a  project  sponsored  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Early  American  Historv  and  Cul- 
ture at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
and  his  wife,  Ann,  have  two  children,  Eliza- 
beth, 10,  and  John,  4. 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Klein,  Franklin,  Wis.,  is  a 
radiation  oncologist  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donald  Pearson,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been 
in  Brazil  since  1969  and  is  president  of  the 
Midland  Bank  Group  of  London's  Brazil 
branch,  with  his  main  office  in  Sao  Paulo. 
His  daughter,  Cristiana,  was  bom  on  Jan.  16. 
Patrick  is  5. 

Jonathan  D.  Richardson,  Provmcetown, 
Mass.,  is  the  town  accountant  for  Province- 
town  and  is  also  a  guest  house  owner. 

Bruce  J.  Shore,  Middletown,  N.J.,  is  a 
general  sales  manager  with  Engelhard  Min- 
erals and  Chemical  Co.  in  Menio  Park-Edi- 
son, N.J. 

£L(L  Mark  C.  Garrison  is  a  vice  president 
OO  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Providence. 

Jeffrey  A.  Smith,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  is 
president  of  Hyde/Smith,  Inc.,  an  advertis- 
ing agency  in  San  Francisco.  He  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  have  two  daughters,  Jennifer,  11,  and 
Zoe,  4. 

Kristie  Miller  Twaddell  and  her  husband, 
WUliam  H.  Twaddell  (see  '63),  and  their  son,  3,| 
and  daughter,  1,  are  living  in  Maputo,  Mo- 
zambique, where  Kristie  is  the  acting  public 
affairs  officer  of  the  American  Embassy. 

/l  fT       Col.  William  F.  Bale,  USAF,  Fairfax 
\J  /        Station,  Va.,  is  a  politico-military 
affairs  officer  for  the  Far  East  with  the  Joint 
Chiefsof  Staff  at  the  Pentagon, 

Barbara  Landis  Chase  was  recently  named  ! 
headmistress  of  The  Br\-n  Mawr  School,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  Sheliad  been  director  of  admis- 
sions at  the  Wheeler  School,  in  Providence. 

Stuart  F.  Crump.  Jr. .  Vienna,  Va.,  is  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  management  news- 
letters department  of  Phillips  Publishing, 
Bethesda,  Md.  On  June  21,  he  married  Nlar- 
garet  Anne  Peto  (Principia  '76).  His  daugh- 
ter, jodi,  8,  is  living  with  them.  Stuart  re- 
ceived his  ham  radio  license,  call  WB2RN'i , 
while  living  in  New  Jersey  three  years  ago. 
He  writes,  "Any  fellow  hams  from  Brown 
are  invited  to  give  a  shout  to  me  on  the 
Shady  Grove  repeater  146.355'.955  MHz  or 
the  AMRAD  repeater  147.81  .21." 

continued  on  page  5( 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  ALGMNI  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 


wants  to  help  you  plan  your  life.  Whether  you  are  a 
young  graduate  newly  arrived  in  a  strange  city,  or  an 
older  one  who  just  hasn't  taken  the  time  to  look  into 
Brown  happenings,  make  1980  your  year  of  discovery. 
Parents  of  Brown  students,  you  are  welcome,  too.  For 
the  seventh  consecutive  year,  we  offer  a  calendar  sam- 
pling of  what  we  are  all  about.  Associated  Alumni  is 
your  organization,  reaching  out,  doing  more  —  and 
doing  it  with  style. 
Names  and  phone  numbers  make  contacts  easier,  so 


we  have  included  them  wherever  pertinent  or  prac- 
tical. The  directory  of  alumni  leaders  following  the 
calendar  allows  you  to  reach  local  fellow  alumni  for 
more  details.  Or  phone  Alumni  Relations  to  get  infor- 
mation on  programs  developing  for  the  months  ahead, 
or  simply  to  transfer  your  bright  ideas  on  what  should 
be  happening. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  Staff  of  Alumni  Relations, 
Brown  University  Box  1859,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02912  (401)  863-3307. 


ON  CAMPOS  EVENTS 
OF  aiSaSGAL  INTEREST 


OCTOBER 

14,  21,  28  November  5, 12 

"Brown  University  Fjculty  Artists  and  Their 
Works."  Fall  Seminar  Series  sponsored  by  the 
Pembroke  Club  of  Providence  featuring  Profes- 
sors Fishman,  Feldman,  Mayer  and  Townley. 
9:30  am  to  noon.  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  $10. 
For  information,  contact  Jane  Walsh  Folcarelli 
•47(401)647-5777. 

19 

The  Brown  Street  Series.  Associated  Alumni 
presents  "H.P.  Lovecraft's  Providence."  A  spell- 
binding afternoon  with  experts  Henry  L.  P.  Beck- 
with,  Jr.  '58  and  Professors  Barton  L.  St.  Armand 
'68  and  Samuel  C.  Coale  70.  Lectures,  walking 
tour,  tea.  1:30  pm  to  4:00  pm.  $5.50  complete. 
For  further  information  on  all  Brown  Street  Series 
programs,  contact  Connie  Evrard  (401 1  863-3307. 


25 

Second  Annual  Brown  Travelers  Reunion.  A 

great  opportunity  for  all  past  Brown  Travelers  to 
come  together  on  the  campus  to  renew  warm 
friendships,  following  the  Brown  vs  Holy  Cross 
football  game.  Contact  Brown  Travelers  for  site. 


21 

Brown  University  String  Quartet.  Premiere  con- 
cert. A  landmark  event  for  this  new  resident  per- 
forming group  and  for  the  Brown  community. 
Alumnae  Hall.  8:30  pm. 

24, 25, 26 

Parents  Weekend.  Annual  opportunity  for  show- 
ing and  sharing  the  bounties  of  fall  on  campus. 
Very  Important  Personages  join  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  football,  learning,  foraging  and  fun. 
Featured  speaker:  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson, 
Ambassador  from  Great  Britain  to  the  U.S.  For 
more  information,  contact  William  J.  Slack,  Spe- 
cial Events  Officer,  (401 )  863-2474. 


29,  November  5, 12 
Continuing  College  Series.  "The  Roaring 
Twenties,  or  Why  Zelda  Fitzgerald  Swam  in  the 
Plaza  Fountain."  Second  in  a  series  of  three  fall 
courses  for  those  within  driving  distance  of  the 
Brown  campus.  An  in-depth  reflection  on  that 
time  period  in  American  history  that  marked  the 
advent  of  American  dominance.  Taught  by  Pro- 
fessors Patterson,  Schevill,  Pfautz.  7:45  pm.  List 
1 10,  $15.  For  further  information  on  any  Contin- 
uing College  offering,  contact  William  J.  Slack, 
Special  Events  Officer  (401 )  863-2474. 

NOVEMBER 

5,12,19 

"Dimensions  of  Theatre."  Fall  twilight  seminar 
series  sponsored  by  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Provi- 
dence presents  Professors  Wilmeth,  Lucas,  and 
Emigh.  5  pm  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  $1 1.  Con- 
tact Lois  Colinan  Counihan  '45  ( 40 1 )  722-03 1 5 . 

8 

Campaign  for  Brown  Rhode  Island  Kickoff.  A 

gala  evening  in  Sayles  Hall  to  kick-off  the  major 
gifts  portion  of  the  Campaign  for  Brown. 


14-16 

Homecoming  '80.  An  exhilarating,  enlightening, 
nostalgic  weekend  for  all  grads  sponsored  by  the 
Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University.  A  whole 
new  look  at  what  Homecoming  really  means  at 
Brown.  Check  this  sampling  of  events. 
Friday 

□  Welcome  Back  Reception,  Maddock  Alumni 
Center. 

□  Bruin  Buffet,  Faculty  Club  (or  Hall  of  Fame 
Dinner,  Andrews  Dining  Hall). 

n  Homecoming  Concert,  Sayles  Hall. 
Saturday 

□  Return-to-the-Classroom  Forums  on  four  top- 
interest  topics,  presented  by  Brown  faculty. 

□  Tailgating.  (Box  lunches  available  on  request). 

□  Shuttle  service  to  the  Brown  Stadium. 
U  Brown  vs  Dartmouth  football. 

□  Homecoming  Hearth;  no-host  reception. 
[^  Victory  Dinner,  Andrews  Dining  Hall. 
n  Harvest  Swing  tor  Ballroom  Dancing. 
n  Jazz  sounds  for  happy  listening. 
Sunday 

n  Fun  Run. 

n  Brown  Bear  Brunch,  Faculty  Club. 

□  Hour  with  the  President. 

Have  you  received  your  special  reservation  flyer? 
If  not,  call  immediately:  Alumni  Relations, 
(401)863-3307. 


18,25 

Continuing  College  Series.  "The  Napping  Misha 
Awakes:  Russian  Foreign  Policy."  The  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  showed  all  of  us  the  pressing  need 
for  new  perspectives  on  Soviet  policy,  and  our 
own.  Professors  Rich  and  Zuckerman  present 
them  in  two  sessions.  7:45  pm.  List  110.  $12.  For 
more  information:  863-2474. 

19 

The  Brown  Street  Series.  "The  Dreamers  and 
the  Builders;  Our  Downtown  —  its  Renaissance." 
Moneymakers,  restorers,  esthetes,  pragmatists. 
What  are  they  doing  in  central  Providence?  Hear 
the  inside  story  from  local  luminaries.  Reception, 
symposium,  discussion.  5:40  pm.  Top  of  the  R.I. 
Hospital  Trust  Tower.  $5.00. 


'27 
Thanksgiving  Day  Football.  An  old  tradition 
•  revives.  This  year  it's  Brown  vs  URI  in  a  pre- 
'  turkey  special  to  end  the  season. 

DECEMBER 

4 

The  Latin  Carol  Service. 

.\liimnaeHall,S:O0pm. 
The  Brown  Street  Series.  Wassail  Buffet.  By 
p^'pular  acclaim  the  Annual  Holiday  Gala  far  local 
alumni;  this  year  at  the  beautifully  restored  Fac- 
ulty Club.  I  Megee  Street.  Non-stop  jollity 
includes  seasonal  music,  famous  Fish  House 
Punch,  optional  tickets  to  Latin  Carol  Service. 
5:30  pm.  $12.50. 


BROWN  EVENTS 

IN  CITIES 

ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 


OCTOBER 

16 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Chicago.  "Every- 
thing You  .Mways  ^X'anled  to  Know  about  Brown 
Admissions."  James  H.  Rogers,  Director  of 
Admissions  meets  alumni  at  Berghof  Restaurant, 
17  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Reception  and 
dinner.  5:00  pm.  $12.50  per  person.  Contact 
Nancy  W.  Cook  '60  (312 )  432-4736. 

New  York.  BROWN  HAS  ARRIVED.  The  Uni- 
versity Relations  Office  brings  members  of  the 
faculty  and  administration  and  images  of  Brown 
to  New  York  to  recreate  the  intellectual  excite- 
ment and  to  reestablish  the  camaraderie  of  the 
campus.  Professors  Thomas  A.  Mutch  and 
Charles  E.  Neu,  Dean  of  the  College  Harriet 
Sheridan,  Vice  President  Richard  Ramsden,  and 
others.  For  more  information,  (401)  863-2785. 

17,21,22,23 

The  Brown  University  Clubs  of  Milwaukee, 
Indiana,  St.  Louis,  and  Minnesota  take  turns 
hosting  James  H.  Rogers,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions. Contact  the  local  Club  President  in  those 
cities  for  information  on  time  and  place.  (See  fol- 
lowing list.) 

18 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

As  Brown  kicks  off  against  Cornell,  local  alumni 
gather  to  view  it  all  at  Mulcrevy's,  3345  Steiner 
(^off  Lombard).  10:30  am.  Contact  Club  President 
Peter  F.  Keating  '66  for  details.  (See  following 
list.) 


'26 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Fairfield.  "The 

Himalayas  Revisited."  Geology  Prof.  Terry  Tullis 
and  students  who  traveled  in  the  1978  expedition 
bring  their  adventures  to  alumni.  For  information 
on  time  and  place,  contact  Club  President  Lacy 
Herrmann  "50.  (See  following  list.) 


The  Brown  University  Club  of  Boston,  Inc. 

I  "Collecting  Graphics  Caveat  Emptor."  An  eve- 
I  ning  of  information  and  pleasure  featuring  N. 
Trust  Sherman '61.  6:00  pm.  Instilutcof  Contem- 
porary Art,  955  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  $5.  Con- 
tact Richard  B.  Menens  '57  (617;  523-1238. 


The  Brown  University  Club  of  Westchester. 

"Mt.  St.  Helens  —  You  are  There."  Geology 
Prof.  James  Head  provides  the  inside  view.  For 
information  on  time  and  place,  contact  Club  Pres- 
ident Manfred  Seiden  '54.  (See  following  list.) 

NOVEMBER 
4 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Luncheon  with  Prof.  Laura  Durand,  Dean  of 
Special  Studies.  Park  Plaza  Hotel.  12  noon.  $7. 
Contact  Patricia  McLellan  Schaefer  '74 
(617)331-0214. 

5, 12, 13 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC. 

Kick-off  Events:  The  Campaign  for  Brown. 

15 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Washington, 

DC.  Annual  Wine  Tasting.  Always  special, 
always  informative.  For  information,  contact 
Club  President  Fraser  A.  Lang  '67.  (See  following 
list.) 

18 

The  Brown  University  Club  in  New  York.  Eve- 
ning Art  Gala!  Tour  of  the  National  Arts  Club  and 
of  the  Players  Club.  Lecture  and  Tour  of  the  stu- 
dio of  Artist  Everett  R.  Kinstler.  5:30  pm.  For  all 
information  on  this  event  and  the  full  Club  season 
in  New  York,  phone  Executive  Secretary  Hannah 
Rose  (212)  581-2707. 

Boston.  BROWN  HAS  ARRIVED.  The  Univer- 
sity Relations  Office  brings  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  administration  and  images  of  Brown  to 
Boston  to  recreate  the  intellectual  excitement  and 
to  reestablish  the  camaraderie  of  the  campus.  For 
more  information,  (401 )  863-2785. 


20 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

Luncheon  Series,  second  of  four  luncheons  dur- 
ing the  Club  year.  12  noon.  The  William  Penn 
Hotel.  Cost  varies  with  menu  choice.  Contact 
Club  President  Michael  Cassidy  '74 

(412)471-3002. 

22 

The  Brown  University  Club  in  New  York. 

Brown/Columbia  Postgame  party.  The  Brown 
Band,  Brown  singers,  and  Coach  Anderson  will 
all  he  there.  Ballroom  and  second  mezzanine, 
3  West  51st  Street.  Contact  Hannah  Rose,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  (212)  581-2707. 


DECEMBER 
13 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Boston.  Brown 

vs  Harvard  Hockey.  Postgame  reception,  Dillon 
Field  House,  Harvard. 


JANUARY 

7 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  Washington, 

DC.  Luncheon  with  Carol  Greenwald  '65,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 
Contact  Nancy  H.  Barrow  '77  (202)  265-1841. 

10 

The  Brown  University  Club  of  New  Haven. 

Brown  vs  Yale  Hockey.  Pre-game  reception  at 
Yale  Forestry  School  Building.  Contact  Allen 
Powning '57  (203)  272-0861. 


12 

The  Brown  Universi^ 

fornia.  Prof.  Thomas  l^anchoff  and  the  4ih 

Dimension.  Presidio  Golf  Club.  For  intormatioq 

contact  Club  President  Pet^r  Keating '66,  i  See 

following  list.) 


ADMISSION  OFFICE 
TRAVEL 


They  are  off  and  running  again,  the  baker's 
dozen  of  Admission  Representatives.  Before  this 
issue  reaches  you,  they  will  have  visited  Puerto 
Rico,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Washington.  Balti- 
more, Westchester,  Manhattan,  Connecticut  and 
the  northern  reaches  of  New  England.  Why  not 
catch  up  with  them  in  your  city?  Do  it  by  con- 
tacting your  local  NASP  representative,  or 
National  Alumni  Schools  Director  Tom  Hassan 
'78,  Brown  University  (4011  863-3306. 

Check  out  the  Club  schedules,  too,  for  visits  by 
Director  of  Admission  James  H.  Rogers  to  sev- 
eral cities. 

Week  of  October  12-18 

New  Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Wilmington;  New 
York  City,  Dcerfield  and  Northfield  Mt.  Hcr- 
mon  schools. 


Week  of  October  19-25 

Long  Island;  Colorado  Springs;  Denver;  Salt 
Lake  City;  Boston;  Great  Britain  and  Br'ssels, 
Belgium. 

Week  of  October  26-November  1 

Houston;  San  Antonio;  Austin;  Phoenix;  Tuc- 
son; Seattle;  Portland;  cities  in  Ohio;  France; 

dermany. 

Week  of  November  2-8 

Dallas;  Ft.  Worth;  Oklahoma  City;  Tulsa;  Chi- 
cago; Milwaukee;  Minneapolis/St.  Paul;  Roches- 
ter; Duluth;  Detroit;  San  Francisco;  Palo  Alto; 
San  Jose;  Los  Angeles;  Cleveland;  Miami; 
Munich;  Geneva;  Lausanne;  Rome. 

Week  of  November  9-15 

New  Orleans;  Little  Rock;  Omaha;  Kansas  City; 
San  Diego;  Atlanta;  Los  Angeles;  Rome;  Athens. 

Week  of  November  16-22 

BulTalo;  Rochester;  Memphis;  Chattanooga; 
Savannah;  Birmingham;  Santa  Barbara;  Eastern 
Connecticut;  Pittsburgh. 


BROWN  TRAVELERS 


Explore,  enjoy,  and  learn  as  Brown  University's 
Continuing  College  circles  the  globe.  Share  the 
companionship  of  Brown  alumni  and  faculty 
through  one  or  more  of  these  exciting  198 1  alumni 
educational  opportunities.  It's  easy  to  get  more 
information  about  trips  that  bring  out  your  wan- 
rderlust.  Write  to  Brown  Alumni  Travelers, 
Brown  University,  Box  1859,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02912. 

November  8-16,  1980 

Rome  —  The  Eternal  City.  A  full  week  at  the  first 
class  Hotel  Cicerone,  just  a  five-minute  walk  from 
historic  landmarks.  Brown  faculty:  Alan  S. 
Trueblood,  Comparative  Literature. 

January  23-February  10,  1981 

Africa  —  Call  of  the  Wild.  A  photographer's  para- 
dise —  fabled  sites  in  Tanzania  and  Kenya. 
Brown  faculty:  John  Foraste,  photographer.  Uni- 
versity Relations  &  Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 

March  10-30,  1981 

People's  Republic  of  China.  The  finest  itinerary: 
Peking,  Loyang,  Sian,  Shanghai,  Canton,  plus 
one  night  in  Tokyo  and  two  nights  in  Hong  Kong. 
Brown  faculty:  Jerome  B.  Grieder,  Asian  History. 

March  21-29,  1981 

Pans  in  the  Springtime.  Stay  at  the  first  class  tra- 
ditional Hotel  de  France  and  Choiseul.  An 
unstructured  itinerary  invites  your  own  creativity. 
Brown  faculty:  Michel-Andre  Bossy,  Com- 
parative Literature. 


April  1-15,  1981 

Indonesia  Cruise  &  Far  East  Escapade.  Cultural 
and  scenic  beauty  with  visits  to  Hong  Kong, 
Jakarta,  Singapore,  Canton( optional),  and  a 
I  cruise  visiting  Bali,  Surabaya,  West  Java,  Jogija- 
karta,  and  Borobudur.  Brown  faculty:  Andrew  F. 
Toth,  Ethnomusicology. 

April  28-May  7,  1981 

Athens/Greek  Islands.  Choose  a  week  in  Athens 
or  select  an  optional  4-night  cruise  to  Greek  isles 
and/or  optional  2-night  Classical  Tour.  Brown 
faculty:  John  Rowe  Workman,  Classics. 

May  30-June  12,  1981 

British  Isles  Voyage.  A  repeat  of  the  over- 
subscribed 1980  program,  this  seldom-explored 
itinerary  visits  romantic  sites  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
Scotland,  outer  and  inner  isles. 

July  17-30,  1981 

Adriatic  &  Tyrrhenian  Seas  Cruise  aboard  the 
Tall  Ship  "Sea  Cloud."  Brown  faculty:  Henry 
Kucera,  Slavic  Languages. 


August  3-10,  1981 

Salmon  River  Rafting  Expedition.  Brown  faculty: 
Terry  E.  Tullis,  Geology. 

November  7-15,  1981 

London,  A  Week  at  the  Theatre.  Brown  faculty: 
Don  Wilmeth,  Theatre  Arts. 


STGDENT-ALUMNI 
HAPPENINGS 


This  year  the  Student-Alumni  Relations  Com- 
mittee (SARC),  chaired  by  Jonathan  E.  Cole, 
Esq.  '67  and  coordinated  by  Assistant  Director  of 
Alumni  Relations  Terri  Barnes  '79,  strengthens 
such  established  programs  as  Host  Families, 
Externships,  and  Career  Forums  and  strikes  out 
in  new  directions.  BROWN  ALUMNI  PRE- 
SENT brings  notable  graduates  to  campus  to 
inform  and  inspire  current  undergraduates.  For 
information  on  all  programs  contact  Ms.  Barnes  at 
(401)863-3307. 


OCTOBER 

17 

Career  Forum  on  Advertising  and  Graphic  Arts. 

All  Career  Forums  are  co-sponsored  by  SARC 
and  Career  Planning  Services.  Crystal  Room, 
Alumnae  Hall,  3:00  pm. 


30 

Host  Family  Program.  Evening  at  the  Theatre. 
Freshmen  and  their  host  families  meet  at  the 
Maddock  Alumni  Center  at  7:00  pm  before  the 
presentation  of  Shaw's  "Major  Barbara"  in 
Faunce  House  at  8:00  pm. 


NOVEMBER 
6 

Brown  Alumni  Present.  David  Margolis  '61 
speaks  about  his  experiences  as  chief  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  United  States  Jus- 
tice Department.  Maddock  Alumni  Center.  8:00 
pm. 


Career  Forum  on  Urban  Planning.  The  Mad- 
dock Alumni  Center.  3:00  pm. 

21 

Career  Forum  on  Publishing/Writing.  Crystal 
Room,  Alumnae  Hall.  3:00  pm. 


£^<s^=s  27 


Thanksgiving  Dinners.  Students  staying  at 
Brown  for  this  holiday  are  welcomed  into  local 
alumni  homes  to  share  the  traditional  feast. 


DECEMBER 

4 

Happy  Holidays  Party  —  A  Host  Family  Event. 

The  SARC  program's  last  fling  in  Maddock  this 
year.  Students  and  Host  Families  are  encouraged 
to  continue  the  celebration  by  attending  the  Latin 
Carol  Service  at  8:00  pm  in  Alumnae  Hall.  6:30 
pm. 


12 

Career  Forum  on  Computers.  Maddock  Alumni 
Center.  3:00  pm. 

•  *•.     •••••  •  ••••  •      ••••••    •••  a***. 
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JANUARY 

24 

Career  Planning  in  the  80's:  Skills  and  Strate- 
gies. A  full  day's  seminar  co-sponsored  by  SARC 
and  the  office  of  Career  Planning  Services  for  all 
interested  in  strengthening  planning  and  job 
search  skills  or  changing  career  direction.  The 
program  includes  an  address  on  trends  in  the 
coming  decade,  as  well  as  workshop  sessions  on 
career  shifts,  skills  identification,  resume-writing, 
and  strategies  for  entering  the  job  market  for  the 
first  time. 


Board  of  Directors 
1980-1981 

OFFICERS 

President 

Phvllis  \an  Horn  TillinghasI  '5 1 

New  York.  NY 

President-Elecl 

John  B.  Henderson  '4b 
W  ashuigion.  DC 

Secretary 

Marv  Bayley  Pickard  '57 

Siamlord.CT 

Treasurer 

Kenneth  L.  Holmes  '51 
Bamngton.  RI 


Regional  Directors 

Massachusetts,  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire.  .Maine 
.■\   Dean  .^belon  '63 
Brunswick.  .ME 

Helen  .M  E.  .Mct:arthv '26 
Chatham.  .M.\ 

Rhode  Island 

Jonathan  E.  Cole  '67 
Providence.  Rl 

Barbara  Oberhard  Epstem  '48 
Newport,  RI 

Connecticut 

Harold  .^  .Mever.  Jr. '58 
Washington,  CT 

.Marilyn  Carlson  Simon  '54 
Bethany.  CT 

New  York  and  Puerto  Rico 

Francis  C.  .Mangione  '55 
Orchard  Park.  NY 

David  H.  Wolf '68 
Greenwich.  CT 

Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
Delaware 

Jane  .Almy  Scott  '57 
Rosemont.  P.\ 

Barbara  Jeremiah  Gardner  '73 
Pittsburgh.  P.\ 

DC.  .Maryland.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina 

Diane  Delia- Loggia  '68 
VC'ashington.  DC 

Rosemarv'  Smith  Kostmayer  '60 
Baltimore.  MD 

Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi.  Tennessee 

J.  Richard  Chambers  "69 
Nashville,  TN 

Paul  L.  .Maddock,  Jr.  '72 
Palm  Beach,  FL 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 

Kentucky 

.Margaret  Conant  Michael  '51 

Louisville,  KY 

Rebecca  E.  Crown  '75 
Farmington  Hills,  MI 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota 
Jason  C.  Becker  '50 
Wayzaia,  MN 

Ralph  K.  Rosenbaum,  Jr.  '53 
Whitefish  Bay.  WI 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 

Nebraska 

Daniel  A.  Cummings  III  '72 

Chicago,  IL 


Edwin  S.  Frvcr '69 
St.  Louis.  S\0 

Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 

.Arkansas 

P  .\nJrc\v  Penz'61 

Dallas.  TX 

Robert  J.  C'arne\'  '61 
Houston.  TX 

Colorado.  Utah,  Arizona, 
New  .Mexico,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Montana 

Hugh  Bingham  '67 
Englewood.  CX") 

Michael  Gross  '64 
Santa  Fc.  N.M 

California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Hawaii,  Alaska 

Linda  Papermaster  '72 
Hermosa  Beach,  CA 

Janis  Terrv  Dvstel  '58 
Seattle.  WA 

International 

Marie  Liogler  Nordmann  '52 
Paris.  FRANCE 


.Sallv  Hill  Cooper  '52 
3 1 0  Caversham  Road 
BrynMawr.  PA  19010 

Rebecca  E.  Crown  '75 
35637  Ravine  Circle 
Farmington  Hills,  MI  48108 

Daniel  A.  Cummings  III  '72 
Rothschild  Barry  &  Mvers 
2  First  National  Plaza,  Suite  2500 
Chicago,  IL  60603 

Diane  Delia- Loggia  '68 
349  Tenth  Street,  S.E. 
Washington,  DC  20003 

Diane  Scola  Downes  '59 

20  Thomas  Street 
Barrington,  RI  02806 

James  E.  DuBois  '50 
272  President  Avenue 
Providence,  RI  02906 

Janis  Terrv  Dvstel  '58 
904  East  Miller  #4 
Seattle,  WA  98102 


Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Knowles  '53 
259  Merrv  Mount  Drive 
Warwick^  RI  02888 

Rosemary  Smith  Kostmayer  '60 

Monumental  Life  Insurance 

Company 

Charles  &  Chase  Streets 

Baltimore,  MD  21202 

Ruth  Hessenthaler  Lewart  '53 
12  Georjean  Drive 
Holmdel,NJ  07733 

David  C.  Lewis  M.D.  '57 
39  Byfield  Road 
Newton,  MA  02 158 

Paul  L.  Maddock,  Jr.  '72 
250  South  County  Road 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

Francis  C.  Mangione  '55 
William  M.  Mercer,  Inc. 
10  Lafayette  Square 
Buffalo^  NY  14203 

Helen  M.  E.  McCarthv  '26 
378  Old  Harbor  Road 
Chatham,  MA  02633 


Jane  Almy  Scott  '57 
419  S.  Ithan  Avenue 
Rosemont.  PA  19010 

Marilyn  Carlson  Simon  " 
34  Ann  Drive 
Bethany,  CT  06525 

Barbara  I.  Tannenbaum 
Box  1897,  Theatre  Arts  Dept. 
Brown  University 
Providence,  RI  02912 

Judge  Joseph  L.  Tauro  '53 
47  Nanepashemel  Street 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 

Phyllis  Van  Horn  TillinghasI ' 
45  East  72nd  Street,  Apt.  I  lA 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Clotilde  Sonnino  Treves  '49 
9  Adams  Drive 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

SanfordW.  UdisM.D. '41 
9Courtnev  Street,  Apt.  10 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 


^ 


The  Rssotiaied  Mun) ' 


Alphabetical  Listing  of 
the  Full  Board  of 
Directors  of  the 
Associated  Alumni 

.■\.  Dean  Abelon  '63 
31  Longfellow  .Avenue 
Brunswick,  ME  0401 1 

JohnW.  Arala,  Jr. '63 
1  Jefferson  Street 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 

Harold  Bailev,  Jr.  '70 
337  Highland  Avenue 
West  Newton,  MA  02165 

Jason  C.  Becker  '50 
2700  White  Oak  Circle 
Long  Lake,  MN  55356 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Bernstein 
Assoc.  Dean 

Boston  University  Medical  School 
75  East  Concord  Street 
Boston,  MA  021  IS 

Hugh  Bingham  '67 
6467  B.  South  Havana 
Englewood,CO80lll 

WilliamJ.  Brisk '60 
140  Chestnut  Hill  Road 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

Robert  J.  Carney  '61 
559  Westminster 
Houston,  TX  77024 

J  Richard  Chambers  '69 
3428  Woodmon!  Boulevard 
Nashville,  TN  37215 

Janine  Clookey 

Box  1917,  Brown  University 

Providence,  RI  02912 

Jonathan  E.  Cole  '67 
Edwards  &  Angell 
2700  Hospital  Trust  Tower 
Providence,  RI  02903 

Anne  Jones  Compton  '60 
425  The  North  Chace 
Atlanta,  GA  30328 


Barbara  Oberhard  Epstein  '48 
376  Gibbs  Avenue 
Newport,  RI  02840 

Jean  A.  Follett-Thompson  '77 
37  Mercier  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02 124 

Dr.  Rene  E.  Fortin  '60 
80  Clarke  Road 
Coventry,  RI  02816 

Edwin  S.  Fryer  '69 

Armstrong,  Teasdale,  Kramer, 

Vaughn 

611  Olive  Street 

St.  Louis,  MO  63101 

Barbara  Jeremiah  Gardner  '73 
Aluminum  Company  of  America 
1501  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 

Nicole  S.  Gibran  '81 

Box  1523,  Brown  University 

Providence,  RI  02912 

Michael  Gross  '64 

P.O.  Box  219,  56  Sena  Plaza 

Santa  Fe,NM  87501 

Scott  Blake  Harris  '73 
Williams  &  Connolly 
Hill  Building 
Washington,  DC  20006 

John  B.  Henderson  '46 
Textron  Corporation 
1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Lacv  B.  Herrmann  '60 
Whaling  Road 
Salem  Straits 
Darien,CT  06820 

Kenneth  L.  Holmes  '51 
Hospital  Trust  Investors 
One  Hospital  Trust  Plaza 
Providence,  RI  02903 

Polly  Welts  Kaufman '51 
14  Larchmont  Lane 
Lexington,  MA  02 173 


DavidJ.McOsker'66 
133  Elton  Street 
Providence,  RI  02906 

HaroldA.  Mever.Jr. '58 
Bell  Hill  Road 
Washington,  CT  06793 

Margaret  Conant  Michael  '51 
3201  Five  Oaks  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40207 

Norma  Caslowitz  Munves  '54 
1 165  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10028 

Walter  Neiman  '46 
4 1  Concord  Road 
Ardsley,  NY  10502 

Judge  Theodore  R.Newman.  Jr.  '5 
7924— 16th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20012 

Marie  Liogler  Nordmann  '52 
19  Rue  Louis  David 
75  Paris  16  FRANCE 

Linda  Papermaster  '72 
Carte  Blanche  Corporation 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

P.  Andrew  Penz  '61 
2203  Eastwood  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75080 

Artemas  M.  Pickard  '57 
28  Laurel  Ledge  Court 
Stamford,  CT  06903 

Mary  Bayley  Pickard  '57 
28  Laurel  Ledge  Court 
Stamford,  CT  06903 

Barbara  Grad  Robbins  '55 
1016  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10028 

Ralph  K.  Rosenbaum,  Jr.  '53 
de  Vries,  Vlasak  &  Schallert,  S.C. 
700  N.  Water  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 

Patricia  Samors  '79 

3275  Prospect  Street,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20007 


Margerv  Goddard  Vi'hiteman 
68  Willett  Street 
Albany,  NY  12210 

David  H.  Wolf '68 
32-C  Putnam  Green 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 

Joseph  D.  Zamore  '66 
Guren.  Merritt,  Sogg  &  Cohe 
650  Terminal  Tower 
Cleveland,  OH  441 13 

Brown  Club  President ' 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Joseph  V.  Richardson.  Jr.  '5J 
8036  East  Via  Costa 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85258 

Tucson 

Barry  R.  Bainton  '63 
6811  North  Cassim  Place 
Tucson.  AZ  85704 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

Philip  Solomita  '65 

2857  Mistv  Morning  Road 

Torrance,  CA  90505 

Ms.  Linda  Papermaster  '72 
Carte  Blanche  Corp. 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 

San  Diego 

David  N.  Nissenberg  '61 
Nissenberg  &  Nissenberg 
7855  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  Suite  2 
La  Jolla,CA  92037 

San  Francisco 

Peter  F.  Keating  '66 
Paine  Webber 
555  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Santa  Clara  Valley 

Robert  O.  Meader  '23 
7235  Soquel  Drive 
Aptos,  CA  95003 


k\I)A 

INDIANA 

MICHIGAN 

II  io 

James  S.  Coukos  '55 

Bruce  G.  Van  Voorhis  '66 

1  ■■[\crnan  "65 

MONY 

1043  N.  Glenhurst 

1  ,22.  Ill  Richmond  St.  West 

9202  North  Meridian  Street 

Birmingham,  MI  48009 

,  I.',  CANADA  M5H2G4 

Indianapolis,  IN  35108 

MINNESOTA 

)  )RADO 

KENTUCKY 

Marcella  Fagan  Hance  '44 

1  iitz'65 

Margaret  Conant  Michael  '5 1 

155  Exeter  Place 

street 

Coordinator 

St.  Paul,  MN  55104 

:    1  0  80206 

3210  Five  Oaks  Place 

)  \ECTICUT 

Louisville,  KY  40207 

MISSOURI 

Edwin  L.  Noel  '58 

1  il  (  onnecticut 

MAINE 

8528  Colonial  Lane 

1  II  B  Hazard  '67 

Mr.  A.  Dean  Abelon 

St.  Louis,  MO  63124 

'.  .irrv  Road 

Coordinator 

i:  iihurv.CT  06033 

31  Longfellow  Avenue 

NEW  JERSEY 

J  Id  (bounty 

Brunswick,  ME  04011 

Central  New  Jersey 

'   1  Icrrmann  '50 

Robert  E.  Stetson  '60 

n.:Road 

MARYLAND 

R.D.  #2,Bo,xl07 

Ml.lltS 

Gregory  H.  Barnhill  '75 

Flemington,  NJ  08822 

,  1.(1' 06820 

Bond  Court 

Suburban  New  Jersey 

■\  ijven 

628  Washington  Blvd., 

Paul  A.  Goldman '53 

iLiW.  Wilkinson '65 

Bahimore.MD  21230 

18  Camelot  Drive 

l.ilc  Road 

Livingston.  NJ  07039 

jj.id.CT  06405 

Cleveland 

Joseph  D.  Zamore  '66 
Guren.  Merriit,  Sugg  &  C.ohen 
650  Terminal  Tower 
Cleveland,  OH  441 13 

OREGON 

Martin  L.  Jacobs  "50 

2411  S.W.  Glen  Eagles  Road 

Lake  Oswego,  OR  97U34 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

William  M   Denny.  Jr.  '57 

6  Anthony  Drive 

West  Chester,  PA  19380 

Pittsburgh 

Michael  Cassidv  '74 

149  Oakville  Drive,  Apt.  1-A 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15220 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County 

Leshe  Feit'er  Peltier  '58 
72  Northhriar  Drive 
No.  Kingstown,  RI  02852 


»f  Bf  own  Vnivetsitp 


MNGTON,  D.C. 

A.  Lang  '67 
Maple  Ridge  Road 
1,  VA  22090 

5VWARE 

illm  L.  Mackenzie  '5 1 
8  luthwick  Drive 
ii-hu^h 
iln(;ton,DE  19810 

,'UDA 


adcrickW.  Ackrovd'51 
i  .c  Me 
t  m  (irove,  Miami,  FL  33133 

)ii  Florida 

MckF.  Giddings'57 
7  .Mandarin  Road 
:l.inille,FL  32217 

!  Bcich  County 
Maddock  '33 
,'  mill  C'.ountv  Road 
liBt;ach,FL  33480 

I  west 

l.li;cMcKeeir69 
I  luJ  Avenue  South 
i(s,Fl.  33940 

e  Coast 

I'.amson  Peppard  '67 
9  eepv  Hollow  Avenue 
nk- Terrace,  FL  33617 

i«GIA 

ceH  Connell,  Jr  '66 

6A  est  Paces  Ferrv  Road,  NW 

I.  d,C.A30327 

VAII 

itia  Chun-Hoon  Zen  '48 

'Cunator 

3  Ivde  Street 

"ulu,  HI  96822 

HOIS 

h  Chichester  '67 
"  Vagner  Road 
e  iw.  IL  60025 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire  County 

Maurv  Matteodo  '53 
119  Holmes  Road 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Boston 

Ms.  Nancy  Scull  '63 
240BrattleSt.,#42 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Cape  Cod 

Dr.  MarinusC.  Galanti  '27 
R.  Menekish  Lane 
Chatham,  MA  02633 

Connecticut  Valley 

John  A.  Dillingham  '50 
23  Wintergreen  Lane 
Westfield,  MA  01085 

Fall  River 

Louise  Simon  Felder  '52 
1517  Robeson  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 

Robert  S.  Murray  '51 
351  Grove  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 

Merrimack  Valley 

Arthur  M.  Dallon '52 
50  Hillside  Avenue 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 

New  Bedford 

James  P.  Lawton  '31 
203  Brownell  Street 
New  Bedford,  MA  02740 

North  Shore 

Dr.  Daniel  D.  Alexander  '35 
21  Phillips  Avenue 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 

South  Shore 

Robert  F.  Blakeley  '58 
170  Park  Avenue 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324 

Worcester 

John  Reisert  '69 
83  Spring  Street 
Shrewsbury,  MAO  L545 


Monmouth 

William  A.  Wescott  '56 
4  Evergreen  Drive 
Rumson,  NJ  07760 

Northeastern 

Richard  Nashel  '56 
275  South  Irving  Street 
Ridgewood,  NJ  07450 

New  Jersey  State  Council 
Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
19  Colonial  Way 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Francis  C.  Mangione  '55 
William  M.  Mercer,  Inc. 
10  Lafavette  Square 
Buffalo,  NY  14203 

Long  Island 

Robert  F.  Lynch  '55 
Dogwood  Hill 
Brookville,  NY  11545 

New  York  City 

William  D.  Rogers  '52 
II 12  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10028 

Northeastern 

Richard  Wallace  '63 
West  Road 
Brunswick  Hills 
Troy,  NY  12180 

Rochester 

Judith  Shelton  Swicegood  '60 
145  Burrows  Hill  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  14625 

David  DeLuca  '64 
306  Barrington  Street 
Rochester,  NY  14507 

Westchester 

Manfred  Seiden  '54 
7  Hilltop  Road 
Larchmont,  NY  01538 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

D.  Michael  Holbrook  '67 
2338  Bedford  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  OH  45208 


Newport  County 

Daniel  F.  Kiley  '59 
Unit  124 

Brick  Market  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Helen  ( Tish  i  Orr  Daley  '48 
104  Radcliffe  Avenue 
Providence,  RI  02908 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

John  H.  Bhsh  '59 
66  Catlin  Avenue 
Rumford.RI  02916 

South  County 

Alexander  A.  DeMartino  '29 
615  Wakefield  Street 
West  Warwick,  Rl  02893 

TENNESSEE 

Dr.  Clark  E.  Corliss  '52 
Department  of  Anatomy 
Universitv  of  Tennessee 
Memphis,  TN  38103 

Dr.  SidneyA.  Cohn'51 
Department  of  Anatomy 
Universitv  of  Tennessee 
Memphis',  TN  38103 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Dr.  P.  Andrew  Penz  '61 
2203  Eastwood  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75080 

Houston 

Joseph  M.  Stokes,  Jr.  '69 
2616  Whitney  Street 
Houston,  TX  77006 

WASHINGTON 

Ms.  Jams  Terrv  Dvstal  '68 
904  E.  Miller  #4 
Seattle,  WA  98102 

WISCONSIN 

Thomas  E.  Martin  '72 

3334  North  Cambridge  Avenue 

Milwaukee,  Wl  532 11 


National  Alumni 
Schools  Program 

NATIONAL  STEERING 
COMMITTEE,  1980-1981 

Chairperson 

JohnW.  Arata,  Jr.  '63 
1  Jefferson  Street 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 

STATES 

MA.VT,  NH,  ME 

Frederick  Stavis  '55 
363  Highland  Street 
Newtonville,  MA  02160 

RI,  CT 

Patricia  MacBride  Hendrickson  '52 
52  Colony  Road 
Westport,CT  05880 

NY 

Judith  Kweskin  Greenfield  '56 
539  Oakhurst  Road 
Mamaroneck,  NY  10543 

NJ,  PA,  DE,  PR 

Glenn  N.  Bower  '52 
397  Hobart  Avenue 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 

DC,  MD,  VA,  WV,  NC,  SC 

Lisa  D.  Holden  '75 

2805  Nicholson  Street,  Apt.  304 

Hyaltsville,  MD  20782 

GA,  FL,  AL,  MS,  TN 

W.  Terence  Walsh  '65 
776  Wesley  Drive 
Atlanta,  GA  30305 

KY,  OH,  IN,  MI 

Richard  H.  Robb  '75 
35637  Ravine  Circle,  #25201 
Farmington  Hills,  MI  48018 

lA.WLMN,  ND,  SD,  MT 

S.  Albert  D.  Manser  '59 
1685  Fox  Street 
Wayzata,MN  55391 

IL,  MO,  KS,  NB 

Barbara  Zwick  Lewin  '64 
21  Conway  Springs  Drive 
Chesterfield,  MO  63017 

LA,  AR,  OK,  TX 

Joan  Anderson  Friend  '54 
1656  Soniat  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 15 

CO,  WY,  ID,  UT,  AZ,  NM,  NV 

Michael  A.  Golrick  '75 
3556B  South  Mission  Road 
Tucson.  AZ  85713 

CA,  OR,  WA,  HI,  AL 

Jack  D.  Samuels  '56 
Proskauer,  Rose,  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn 
2049  Century  Park  East,  Suite  4120 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90067 

FOREIGN 

Edgar  A.  Robinson  '55 
3232  Augusta  Drive,  #24 
Houston,  TX  77057 

From  the  University 

Harriet  W.  Sheridan 
Dean  of  the  College 

James  H.  Rogers 
Director  of  Admission 

Alan  P.  Maynard 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Robert  A.  Reichley 
Vice  President 
University  Relations 

Tom  Hassan 

Director  of  National  Alumni 

Schools  Program 
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CLASSES  axifimit'd 

lames  M.  Deaivr,  River  Vale,  N.J.,  is  a 
manager  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  New- 
York  City. 

lohnC.  Pulfv(A.M.).  Winchester,  Mass., 
formerly  a  member  of  the  department  of 
music  at  Tufts  University,  is  an  education 
specialist  at  Digital  Corp.,  in  Bedford.  He 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Winchester 
School  Committee. 

F.  Thonuif  Wimin,  Sumner,  Md.,  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Wilkinson, 
Cragun  &  Barker  in  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Riclmrd  G.  Osborne.  San  Diego,  Calif., 
is  a  fellow  in  cardiology  with  the  Navy  in  San 
Diego. 

Dinght  H.  Retifrru',  ]r..  and  Holly  Lynn 
Ever  were  married  on  April  5  in  South 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  are  living  in 
Charleston. 

Dr.  Nanof  Siltkin  Schcr,  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
at  Marshall  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Huntington.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Kenneth  Sehei . 
is  assistant  professor  of  surgery.  They  have 
two  children,  Rachel,  5,  and  Alan,  2. 

leiseph  C.  Tanfki.  Welleslev,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  capital  and  budgeting 
and  investment  committee  of  the  town  of 
Welleslev.  He  is  a  lawyer  with  the  firm  of 
Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovskv  and  Popeo. 

/TO        Richard  FcirrcU  and  his  wife,  San- 
vJO       dra,  own  and  operate  the  Peep 
Toad  Mill,  a  converted  nineteenth-century 
tanning  mill  in  East  Killinglv,  Conn.,  as  a 
potter\'  shop  and  gallery  Six  years  ago,  Dick 
gave  up  his  job  as  a  physicist  in  Waltham, 
Mass. ,  to  join  his  wife  in  a  venture  of  living 
in  the  mill,  which  they  restored  and  con- 
verted themselves,  making  and  selling  their 
own  potters'.  Thev  now  sell  their  work 
through  their  gallery  and  at  craft  fairs  and  fall 
and  spring  exhibitions.  "We  have  a  very  rich 
life;  we  have  a  lot  of  freedom." 

Paul  R.  Goldmg,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is  an 
economist  with  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  D.C. 

Judith  AndreiL^s  Green,  North  Waterford, 
Maine,  reports  the  birth  of  Roger  C  Green  III 
on  Dec.  20,  1978.  Her  daughter,  Sarah,  is  4. 
Her  Adult  Learner  Series  now  has  six  volumes, 
published  by  Jamestown  Publishers,  of  Prov- 
idence. Judy  is  director  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion for  the  Oxford  Hills  (Maine)  School 
District. 

Susquehanna  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  York, 
Pa.,  recently  announced  that  it  has  created 
an  educational  endowment  and  annual 
scholarship  fund  to  honor  George  C.  Hyde,  Jr. , 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company's  Cincinnati  station,  WLQA-FM. 
He  received  his  MBA.  from  York  (Pa.)  Col- 
lege in  May,  where  the  George  C.  Hyde 
Scholarship  will  be  given  to  a  graduate  busi- 
ness student  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
not  otherwise  available. 

Maj.  Edwin  H.  jessup  III,  USAF,  was  hon- 
ored in  June  with  the  "Director's  Award"  for 
the  greatest  overall  contribution  to  the  recon- 
naissance and  weapon  delivery  division  of 
the  Avionics  Laboratory  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio,  where  he  is  an  engineer. 

D.  Robert  Ladd,  jr.,  was  recently  appoint- 
ed a  visiting  assistant  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Bucknell  University,  in  Lewis- 
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burg.  Pa.  He  was  an  acting  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Cornell  University  last  year. 

leffret/  B.  Rtrfdrand  Margaret  F.  Trimble 
were  married  on  April  26  in  Fairport,  NY. 
Both  are  employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

leffrei/ L.  Walters,  Evanston,  111.,  is  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  office  of  Economics  Re- 
search Associates,  in  Oak  Brook,  III. 

/2Q       Paige  Birdsall,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a 
vl^       self-employed  research  consultant. 

Craig  T.  Boyd  joined  the  law  department 
of  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
June.  Prior  to  joining  Reynolds,  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Winston  & 
Strawn. 

David  A.  Bubwr,  senior  vice  president  of 
Southern  National  Bank,  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  administrative 
group  of  the  bank. 

Jeffrey  S.  Keay  and  his  wife.  Ginger,  of 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  report  the  birth  of 
Matthew  Barley  on  Jan.  9.  They  have  anoth- 
er son,  Andrew,  3. 

Carolyn  Ogden,  Woodstock,  N.Y.,  is  a 
designer  and  illustrator. 

Richard  IV.  Osborn  (Ph.D.),  Baltimore,  is 
a  visiting  professor  in  the  department  of  pop- 
ulation dynamics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Hygiene. 

Frances  Korolenko  Shabica  (Ph.D.,  '66 
Sc.M),  Providence,  is  a  research  assistant  in 
genetics  with  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine  at  Brown. 

Claudia  Macdonald  Stapleton,  Chicago, 
111. ,  is  a  first-year  graduate  student  in  music 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Jennifer  Stone  and  Arthur  G.  Gaines,  Jr., 
were  married  on  Aug.  9,  1975,  in  Narragan- 
sett,  R.I.,  and  are  living  in  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  an  assistant  librarian  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Library,  and  he  is  an  ocea- 
nographer  with  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution. 

Dcnntta  Ryan  Whitticr  is  living  in  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

James  Widerman  (A.M.)  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  of  Philadelphia,  report  the  birth  of 
Rachel  Anne  on  June  1 .  They  have  another 
daughter,  Sarah,  4.  Jim  is  employed  by  the 
School  District  of  Philadelphia  "and  avidly 
pursues  amateur  photography." 

70       /"""'s  M.  Bicldey  (A.M.),  Annan- 
/  \J       dale,  Va.,  is  a  public-finance  ana- 
lyst with  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Thomas  Bisliop  and  Carol  Cutsliall  Bishop 
'73,  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  have  two  sons,  Michael, 
2,  and  Chris,  1.  Tom  is  a  geophysicist  with 
Gulf  Oil. 

George  L.  Chimento.  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
executive  assistant  to  the  general  counsel  of 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  a  federal  corporation  that  regu- 
lates and  insures  pension  plans. 

Douglas  Lingdon  is  with  Temple,  Barker 
Sloane  in  Lexington,  Mass.  He  had  previous- 
ly been  director  of  admissions  and  financial 
aid  at  the  graduate  division  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Neil  E.  Lattin,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  grad- 
uated from  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  in  June.  He  is  doing  his  resi- 
dency in  family  medicine  at  Wilmington 


(Del.)  Medical  Center. 

Josephine  Olson  (Ph.D.)  and  Jerome  Ar- 
thur Spieckerman  were  married  May  24  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  Pa.  She  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  master  of  business 
administration  program  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Graduate  School  of  Business.  He 
is  a  sculptor  who  has  his  own  design  and 
construction  company  in  Pittsburgh. 

David  G.  Richenthat  and  George  P.  Birn- 
baum  have  formed  the  law  firm  of  Richentha 
&  Birnbaum,  P.C.,  in  New  York  City. 

John  A.  Roive,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Dayton  School  of  Law. 

Gardiner  H.  Shattiick,  jr..  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  Harvard. 

James  G.  Tuller.  Flemington,  N.J.,  is  a 
flight  purser  with  TWA  at  Kennedy  Airport 
in  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Joel  C.  Webster,  Gospart,  Ind.,  is  with  thf 
Division  of  Research  at  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity School  of  Business,  in  Bloomington,  Ind 

Marion  Cornelia  Wegncr  and  Edward 
Charles  Scholoemer  were  married  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  and  are  living  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  nuclear 
physics  at  Yale.  She  is  an  assistant  to  the 
trust  officer  at  Putman  Trust  Co.  in  Green- 
wich. 

^T't  David  W.  Bloom  has  been  named  d 
/  JL  rectorof  admissions  and  financial 
aid  for  the  graduate  division  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Anne  Brezver  was  ordained  a  priest  ir 
the  Episcopal  church  on  May  10  at  Trinits' 
Church,  in  Newtown,  Conn.  She  received 
her  MD.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  her  degree  from  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  197 
and  was  ordained  a  deacon  last  year.  She  ha 
completed  her  first  year  of  residency  in  fam- 
ily practice  at  Hartford  Hospital  and  will  con 
tinue  her  residency  while  ser\ing as  part- 
time  assistant  at  Trinity  Church. 

Robert  J.  Chambre,  New  Y'ork  City,  re- 
cently joined  Sulzberger-Rolfe,  realtors,         | 
where  he  is  specializing  in  the  sale  of  invest- 
ment properties  and  in  cooperative  conver- 
sions. Sulzberger-Rolfe  is  headed  by  Edward 
Sulzberger  '29.  Bob  and  his  wife,  Susan,  re- 
port that  their  first  child,  Ephraim  Solomon 
was  born  in  August  1979.  Susan,  who  has  a  { 
Ph.D.  from  Penn,  recently  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  department  of  sociology  at 
Baruch  College  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  W.  David,  Gardner,  Mass.,  is 
an  obstetrician  and  gynecologist  with  offices 
in  Gardner. 

Katherine  Hay,  Washington,  D.C,  who 
received  a  master's  from  Juilliard  in  1974,  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University 
in  1979.  A  flutist,  she  gave  a  concert  last 
spring  at  the  Center  for  Music,  Drama  and 
Art  in  Lake  Placid,  NY'.,  as  a  benefit  for  her 
alma  mater.  North  Countr\-  School. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Lcvine.  San  Francisco,  is  a 
physician  with  Synergy,  in  Larkspur,  Calif. 

Lee  Makoioski ,  New  Y'ork  City,  received 
his  M.S.  in  1973  and  Ph.D.  m  1976  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  the  Massachusetts  In 
stitute  of  Technology.  After  four  years  as  a 
research  associate  in  the  structural  biology 
laboratory  at  Brandeis  University,  he  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  biochemistr\'  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  4 
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////  T.  Wannemacher,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  an 
irganization  and  manpower  representative 
vith  General  Electric  Co.,  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

Steven  J.  Weinstein,  Needham,  Mass.,  is 
m  attorney  with  Riemer  &  Braunstein,  in 
Boston. 

^^       Dr.  Mark  S.  Blumenkranz,  Coconut 
/  ^       Grove,  Fla.,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
>or  at  tlie  University  of  Miami's  Bascom 
'aimer  Eye  Institute. 

W.  Hudson  Conneni,  /r. ,  has  been  named 
?xecutive  director  of  the  Cherry  Hill  (N.J.) 
vledical  Center.  Hud  works  for  Hospital  Af- 
iliates  International,  Inc.,  a  management 
rompany  that  owns  the  medical  center. 

Daniel  R.  DiMicco.  Stow,  Ohio,  a  re- 
search engineer,  is  a  project  leader  with  Re- 
public Steel  Research  Center  in  Independ- 
ence, Ohio. 

Icnnthan  G.  Fauver,  Harwinton,  Conn., 
vas  recently  appointed  assistant  investment 
pfficer  in  the  securities  department  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Roger  N.  Formidoni,  Claremont,  N.H.,  is 
m  assistant  controller  with  Garrison  Stove 
A'orks  in  Claremont. 

Martin  W.  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  is  an  oper- 
I'l  litions  analyst  with  Redwood  Fire  &  Casualty 
111  In  Los  Angeles. 
j       Dr.  Kevin  F.  O'Grady,  Los  Angeles,  has 
:ompleted  his  residency  in  internal  medicine 
md  is  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
.iinical  scholar  at  UCLA.  He  will  be  working 
It  the  Rand  Corp.  in  research  on  the  financ- 
ng  of  health  care.  He  reports  the  birth  of  a 
«n,  Colin  James,  last  December. 

Richard  H.  Pointer,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  is  an 
issistant  professor  of  biochemistry  at  How- 
ird  University,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Edu'ard  F.  Rabe  (Ph.D.,  '69  A.M.),  Need- 
lam,  Mass.,  is  an  intern  at  Waltham  (Mass.) 
hospital. 

Carl  D.  Reniick  and  Judith  Carol  Grunfeld 
\hern  were  married  on  May  24  in  New  York 
lity.  He  is  editor  of  Tlie  President,  a  monthly 
lewsletter  published  bv  the  President's  As- 
,  ociation,  a  division  of  American  Manage- 
.nent  Association.  She  is  an  editor  with  Ma)i- 


evieu',  a  monthly  magazine  of  the 
1  Management  Association. 
(  L.  Siegfried,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  is 
dent  of  ground  operations  for  Air- 
:)ress.  Inc.  He  was  charter  express 
for  Midwest  Air  Charter  before  it 
/ith  Airborne  Freight  Corp.  and 
subsidiary.  Airborne  Express,  with 
ters  in  Wilmington.  The  parent 
's  headquarters  are  in  Seattle, 
his  corrects  a  note  in  the  May  issue.) 
anie  Ranaghan  Smith,  Franklin, 
js  named  Young  Career  Woman  by 
lin  Business  and  Professional 
Club  last  spring.  She  is  an  English 
:  Litton  Junior  High  School  there 
ved  a  master's  degree  in  1979  from 
jnnessee  State  University. 
mi  G.  Tucker,  Barrington,  R.I.,  is 
dent  of  the  international  division  of 
;  Bank,  in  Providence. 
en  W.  Van  Ness,  Watertown,  Mass., 
ate  student  in  architecture  at  Har- 
iuate  School  of  Design. 
eth  S.  Weiner  and  Katherine  Fletcher 
ried  June  1  at  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
shington,  DC.  He  is  deputy  execu- 
tor of  the  White  House  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  She  is  a  former  as- 
sistant director  of  the  domestic  policy  staff 
for  environmental  affairs  at  the  White 
House. 

Robert  B.  Zink,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is 
vice  president  in  securities  sales  with  Salo- 
mon Brothers  in  New  York  City. 

^'2  Ronald  Barnett,  Elmont,  N.Y.,  is  a 
/  kj  staff  psychologist  at  Coney  Island 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Carol  Cutshall  Bishop  and  Thomas  Bishop 
(see  '70),  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  have  two  sons,  Mi- 
chael, 2,  and  Chris,  1. 

Brian  H.  Cullman,  New  York  City,  is  an 
editorial  staff  writer  with  Musician:  Player  and 
Listener  magazine.  He  is  also  president  of  Si- 
lent Records,  New  York  City. 

Bruce  R.  Curtis,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
self-employed  carpenter. 

Michael  /.  Dick,  East  Greenbush,  N.Y.,  is 
director  of  the  legislative  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Administrative  Regula- 
tions Review  Commission,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Peter  Talk  and  Richard  Link,  a  former 
professor  of  the  history  of  photography  at 
SUNY,  have  founded  Hanover  Portfolios, 
Ltd.,  in  New  York  City,  which  offers  for  in- 
vestment portfolios  of  rare  quality  photo- 
graphs by  American  and  British  photogra- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

/.  Kenneth  Graham,  jr.,  Latham,  N.Y.,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  administrative  and  engi- 
neering systems  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  in  June.  He  is  an  instructor 
in  Union's  Institute  of  Administration  and 
Management. 

Robert  W.  Pangia,  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.,  is 
an  assistant  vice  president  with  Kidder  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Louis  M.  Peck  is  a  reporter  with  Gannett 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ann  Marie  Hnrkins  Plunkett  writes  that 
she  is  living  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  with  her 
husband,  Mike,  and  sons,  Steve,  David,  and 
Tony.  She  is  teaching  history  at  Albemarle 
County  High  School. 

Dana  K.  Proulx,  Germantown,  Md.,  is  a 


law  assistant  with  the  Government  Employ- 
ees Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Robert  V.  Robinson  and  Nancy  J.  Davis 
were  married  July  5  and  are  living  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  Gary  Fox  and  Larry  Roach  attend- 
ed the  wedding.  Rob  and  Nancy  are  assistant 
professors  in  the  sociology  department  at  In- 
diana University. 

Margaret  Bumbarger  Rollins  is  a  senior 
planner  with  Avon  Products  in  New  York 
City. 

James  B.  Spamer  is  a  law  student  at  Texas 
Tech  University  in  Lubbock. 

William  H.  Staas  (Ph.D.),  Churchville, 
Pa . ,  has  been  promoted  to  project  leader  in 
the  plastics  research  department  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  Co.'s  Bristol,  Pa.,  research  labora- 
tories. He  and  his  wife,  Lynne,  have  two 
sons,  William  and  Richard. 

Ira  L.  Straiiber  (Ph.D.)  and  Susan  Whitesetl 
Strauber  (see  '71)  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Alison  Rebecca,  on  Sept.  16,  1979.  He 
is  an  associate  professor  at  Grinnell  College. 

Robert  W.  Thompson,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.Y.,  a  C.P.A.,  is  a  manager  with  Main 
Hurdman  &  Cranstoun  in  New  York  City. 

Joseph  /.  Wong,  Groton,  Mass.,  is  a  soft- 
ware engineer  with  Raytheon  Co.  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

^ /%       Howard  L.  Apothaker,  Jenkintown, 
/  TX       Pa.,  was  ordained  a  rabbi  by  He- 
brew Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion in  June,  in  New  York  City. 

Bernard  /.  Buonanno,  ]r.,  who  had  been 
filling  a  vacancy  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  Leukemia 
Society  of  America,  was  elected  to  a  two-year 
term  as  a  trustee  in  July.  Bernie  is  a  television 
writer/producer  with  State  Mutual  of  Amer- 
ica in  Worcester,  Mass. 

David  Cohen,  San  Francisco,  is  an  associ- 
ate with  the  law  firm  of  Orrick,  Herrington, 
Rowley  &  Sutcliffe,  in  San  Francisco. 

Christopher  M.  Collins  and  Mary  Henn- 
ingsen  were  married  in  August  1979  and  are 
living  in  Rye,  N.Y. 

Peter  D.  Crist,  Hinsdale,  111.,  was  recent- 
ly promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an  ex- 
ecutive recruiting  firm. 

John  L.  Doellman,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  an  ac- 
tuarial assistant  with  the  Great  American  In- 
surance Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  awarded  the  as- 
sociate designation  in  the  Casualty  Actuarial 
Society  in  May. 

Conrad  B.  Eustis  returned  to  civilian  life 
in  August  after  leaving  the  Navy.  He  had 
been  a  radiological  controls  and  chemistry  of- 
ficer with  the  USS  Sfajff, 

Ann  Greene,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  student  affairs  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity and  is  attending  graduate  school 
there. 

lames  H.  Herzog,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  president, 
commercial  loans  at  the  Guaranty  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Worcester. 

Rabbi  Sliamai  W.  Kanter  (Ph.D.),  of 
Temple  Beth  El,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
in  May. 

Wendy  Lamb,  New  York  City,  is  a  free- 
lance writer  and  editor.  She  also  works  with 
Delacorte  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Ellen  lay  Letvis,  Westfield,  N.J.,  was  or- 
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James  M.  Deaver,  River  Vale,  N.J.,  is  a 
manager  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

JohnC.  Duftv  (A.M.),  Winchester,  Mass., 
formerly  a  member  of  the  department  of 
music  at  Tufts  University,  is  an  education 
specialist  at  Digital  Corp.,  in  Bedford.  He 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Winchester 
School  Committee. 

F.  Tlwimi>  Mcniii,  Sumner,  Md.,  is  an 
associate  with  the  laxv  firm  of  Wilkinson, 
Cragun  &  Barker  in  Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Oslvrnc,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
is  a  fellow  in  cardiology  with  the  Navy  in  San 
Diego. 

Dicight  H.  Renfrew.  Ir..  and  Holly  Lynn 
Bver  were  married  on  April  3  in  South 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  are  living  in 
Charleston. 

Dr.  Naiicv  Silfkin  Schcr,  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine 
at  Marshall  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
Huntington,  Her  husband.  Dr.  Kcnuctli  Schcr, 
is  assistant  professor  of  surgerv.  Thev  have 
two  children.  Rachel,  5,  and  Alan,  2. 

Joseph  C.  Tiiiiski,  Welleslev,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  capital  and  budgeting 
and  investment  committee  of  the  town  of 
Welleslev.  He  is  a  lawyer  with  the  firm  of 
Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Glovsky  and  Popeo. 

/TO       Richard  Fmrell  and  his  wife,  San- 
V/O       dra,  own  and  operate  the  Peep 
Toad  Mill,  a  converted  nineteenth-century 
tanning  mill  in  East  Killinglv,  Conn.,  as  a 
potterv'  shop  and  gallery.  Six  years  ago,  Dick 
gave  up  his  job  as  a  physicist  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  to  join  his  wife  in  a  venture  of  living 
in  the  mill,  which  they  restored  and  con- 
verted themselves,  making  and  selling  their 
own  potterv.  They  now  sell  their  work 
through  their  gallery  and  at  craft  fairs  and  fall 
and  spring  exhibitions.  "We  have  a  very  rich 
life;  we  have  a  lot  of  freedom." 

Paul  R.  Gohimg,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is  an 
economist  with  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  DC. 

Judith  Andreu's  Green.  North  Waterford, 
Maine,  reports  the  birth  of  Roger  C.  Green  111 
on  Dec.  20,  1978.  Her  daughter,  Sarah,  is  4. 
Her  Adult  Learner  Series  now  has  six  volumes, 
published  by  Jamestown  Publishers,  of  Prov- 
idence. Judv  is  director  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion for  the  Oxford  Hills  (Maine)  School 
District. 

Susquehanna  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  York, 
Pa.,  recently  announced  that  it  has  created 
an  educational  endowment  and  annual 
scholarship  fund  to  honor  George  C.  Hyde,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company's  Cincinnati  station,  WLQA-FM. 
He  received  his  M.B.A.  from  York  (Pa.)  Col- 
lege in  May,  where  the  George  C.  Hyde 
Scholarship  will  be  given  to  a  graduate  busi- 
ness student  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
not  otherwise  available. 

Maj.  Edwin  hi.  Jessup  III,  USAF,  was  hon- 
ored in  June  with  the  "Director's  Award"  for 
the  greatest  overall  contribution  to  the  recon- 
naissance and  weapon  delivery  division  of 
the  Avionics  Laboratory  at  Wright-Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio,  where  he  is  an  engineer. 

D.  Robert  Ladd,  Jr..  was  recently  appoint- 
ed a  visiting  assistant  professor  of  modern 
languages  at  Bucknell  University,  in  Lewis- 


burg,  Pa.  He  was  an  acting  assistant 
sor  at  Cornell  University  last  year. 

Jeftrey  B.  Rector  and  Margaret  F. 
were  married  on  April  26  in  Fairporl 
Both  are  employed  by  the  U.S.  Post. 
Service. 

Jeffrey  L.  Walters,  Evanston,  111., 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Econorr 
search  Associates,  in  Oak  Brook,  111. 

/I  Q  Paige  Birdsall,  Dallas,  Texa 
\J^       .self-employed  research  cc 

Craig  T.  Boyd  joined  the  law  def 
of  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  in  Richmom 
June.  Prior  to  joining  Reynolds,  he  v 
partner  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  V\ 
Strawn. 

David  A.  Bul'ier.  senior  vice  prej 
Southern  National  Bank,  in  Dallas,  ' 
has  been  named  head  of  the  admini; 
group  of  the  bank. 

Jeffrey  S.  Keay  and  his  wife.  Gin; 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  report  tht 
Matthew  Harley  on  Jan.  9.  They  hav 
er  son,  Andrew,  3. 

Carolyn  Ogden.  Woodstock,  N.'i 
designer  and  illustrator. 

Richard  W.  Oshorn  (Ph.D.),  Balti 
a  visiting  professor  in  the  department  of  pop- 
ulation dynamics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Hygiene. 

Frances  Korolenko  Shabica  (Ph.D.,  '66 
Sc.M.),  Providence,  is  a  research  assistant  in 
genetics  with  the  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine  at  Brown. 

Claudia  Macdonald  Stapleton,  Chicago, 
111,  is  a  first-year  graduate  student  in  music 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Jennifer  Stone  and  Arthur  G.  Gaines,  Jr., 
were  married  on  Aug.  9,  1975,  in  Narragan- 
sett,  R.I.,  and  are  living  in  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  an  assistant  librarian  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Library,  and  he  is  an  ocea- 
nographer  with  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution. 

Donnita  Ryan  Whittier  is  living  in  Fort 
Meade,  Md. 

James  Widernian  (A.M.)  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  of  Philadelphia,  report  the  birth  of 
Rachel  Anne  on  June  1.  They  have  another 
daughter,  Sarah,  4.  Jim  is  employed  by  the 
School  District  of  Philadelphia  "and  avidly 
pursues  amateur  photography." 

70       /"""'■'■  M-  Bickley  (A.M.),  Annan- 
/   \J       dale,  Va.,  is  a  public-finance  ana- 
lyst with  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Thomas  Bishop  and  Carol  Ciitshall  Bishop 
'73,  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  have  two  sons,  Michael, 
2,  and  Chris,  1.  Tom  is  a  geophysicist  with 
Gulf  Oil. 

George  L.  Chinicnto,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
executive  assistant  to  the  general  counsel  of 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  a  federal  corporation  that  regu- 
lates and  insures  pension  plans. 

Douglas  Langdon  is  with  Temple,  Barker 
Sloane  in  Lexington,  Mass.  He  had  previous- 
ly been  director  of  admissions  and  financial 
aid  at  the  graduate  division  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ned  E.  Lattin,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  grad- 
uated from  Hahnemann  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia  in  June.  He  is  doing  his  resi- 
dency in  family  medicine  at  Wilmington 
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wich. 

^"I  David  W.  Bloom  has  been  named  d 
/  J.  rector  of  admissions  and  financial 
aid  for  the  graduate  division  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Anne  Brewer  was  ordained  a  priest  ii 
the  Episcopal  church  on  May  10  at  Trinity      ! 
Church,  in  Newtown,  Conn.  She  received     i 
her  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  her  degree  from  the  Episcopal        | 
Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  197 
and  was  ordained  a  deacon  last  year.  She  he  u 
completed  her  first  year  of  residency  in  fam 
ily  practice  at  Hartford  Hospital  and  will  coi 
tinue  her  residency  while  serving  as  part- 
time  assistant  at  Trinity  Church. 

Robert  J.  Chambre,  New  York  City,  re- 
cently joined  Sulzberger-Rolfe,  realtors, 
where  he  is  specializing  in  the  sale  of  invest 
ment  properties  and  in  cooperative  conver- 
sions. Sulzberger-Rolfe  is  headed  by  Edwara 
Sulzberger  '29.  Bob  and  his  wife,  Susan,  re- 
port that  their  first  child,  Ephraim  Solomon;! 
was  born  in  August  1979.  Susan,  who  has  a 
Ph.D.  from  Penn,  recently  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  department  of  sociology  all 
Baruch  College  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  W.  David.  Gardner,  Mass.,  is 
an  obstetrician  and  gynecologist  with  office; 
in  Gardner. 

Kathennc  Hay.  Washington,  D.C.,  who  f 
received  a  master's  from  Juilliard  in  1974,  re 
ceived  her  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University 
in  1979.  A  flutist,  she  ga\e  a  concert  last 
spring  at  the  Center  for  Music,  Drama  and 
Art  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  as  a  benefit  for  her 
alma  mater,  North  Country  School. 

Dr.  Mark  D.  Lc'vine,  San  Francisco,  is  a 
physician  with  Synergy,  in  Larkspur,  Calif. 

LeeMakowski,  New  YorkCit\',  received 
his  M.S.  in  1973  and  Ph.D.  in  1976  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  the  Massachusetts  Irl 
stitute  of  Technology.  After  four  years  as  a 
research  associate  in  the  structural  biology 
laboratory  at  Brandeis  Universitx',  he  is  now| 
assistant  professor  of  biochemistry  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Co 
lumbia  University 
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James  Pesout  is  spending  his  third  year  in 
epal  as  a  volunteer  teacher  with  the  Peace 
lorps.  He  has  extended  his  volunteer  service 
leyond  the  normal  two  years,  and  this  year, 
In  addition  to  teaching  math  and  science 
sses,  is  doing  teacher  training.  He  notes 
at  "it  takes  one  or  two  years  of  teaching  ex- 
erience  before  one  can  understand  what 
epali  teachers  need  in  terms  of  training." 
Susan  Whitesell  Struuber  (74  A.M.,  '80 
'h.D.)  and  Ira  L.  Strauber  (see  '73),  Grinnell, 
owa,  report  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ali- 
iion  Rebecca,  on  Sept.  16,  1979.  Susan  re- 
eived  her  Ph.D.  in  art  history  from  Brown 
his  June  and  is  a  lecturer  at  Grinnell  College. 
Dr.  John  W .  Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
J  staff  radiologist  at  St.  Margaret's  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  recently  completed  his  residen- 
:y  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  holds  a 
I  TOsition  as  clinical  assistant  professor  there. 
Ke  and  his  wife,  Diane,  have  two  children, 
Andrew,  3,  and  Elizabeth,  1. 

Robert  Allen  Thorley,  Parkersburg, 
W.Va.,  reports  that  his  second  child,  Kath- 
erine  Wood,  was  born  on  April  13.  On  June 
■  il,  Robert  was  promoted  to  assistant  plant 
comptroller  at  the  Corning  Glass  Works' 
Parkersburg  plant. 

/;//  r.  Wannemacher,  Salem,  Mass.,  is  an 
Drganization  and  manpower  representative 
with  General  Electric  Co.,  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

Steven  /.  Weinstein,  Needham,  Mass.,  is 
an  attorney  with  Riemer  &  Braunstein,  in 
Boston. 


^^       Dr.  Mark  S.  Blumenkranz,  Coconut 
/  ^       Grove,  Fla.,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Miami's  Bascom 
Palmer  Eye  Institute. 

W.  Hiulson  Contiery,  jr.,  has  been  named 
executive  director  of  the  Cherry  Hill  (N . J . ) 
Medical  Center.  Hud  works  for  Hospital  Af- 
filiates International,  Inc.,  a  management 
company  that  owns  the  medical  center. 

Daniel  R.  DiMicco,  Stow,  Ohio,  a  re- 
search engineer,  is  a  project  leader  with  Re- 
public Steel  Research  Center  in  Independ- 
ence, Ohio. 

JonaDian  G.  Faiwer,  Harwinton,  Conn., 
was  recently  appointed  assistant  investment 
officer  in  the  securities  department  at  The 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Roger  N.  Formidoni,  Claremont,  N.H.,  is 
an  assistant  controller  with  Garrison  Stove 
Works  in  Claremont. 

Martin  W.  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  is  an  oper- 
ations analyst  with  Redwood  Fire  &  Casualtv 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Kevin  F.  O'Crady,  Los  Angeles,  has 
'completed  his  residency  in  internal  medicine 
and  is  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
clinical  scholar  at  UCLA.  He  will  be  working 
at  the  Rand  Corp.  in  research  on  the  financ- 
ing of  health  care.  He  reports  the  birth  of  a 
pen,  Colin  James,  last  December. 
!        Richard  H.  Pointer,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  biochemistry  at  How- 
ard University,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  F.  Rabe  (Ph.D.,  '69  A.M.),  Need- 
ham,  Mass.,  is  an  intern  at  Waltham  (Mass.) 
Hospital. 

Carl  D.  Remick  and  Judith  Carol  Grunfeld 
Ahern  were  married  on  May  24  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  editor  of  The  President,  a  monthly 
newsletter  published  by  the  President's  As- 
sociation, a  division  of  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  She  is  an  editor  with  Man- 


agement Review,  a  monthly  magazine  of  the 
American  Management  Association. 

David  L.  Siegfried,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  is 
vice  president  of  ground  operations  for  Air- 
borne Express,  Inc.  He  was  charter  express 
manager  for  Midwest  Air  Charter  before  it 
merged  with  Airborne  Freight  Corp.  and 
formed  a  subsidiary.  Airborne  Express,  with 
headquarters  in  Wilmington.  The  parent 
company's  headquarters  are  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  (This  corrects  a  note  in  the  May  issue.) 

Stephanie  Ranaghan  Smith,  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  was  named  Young  Career  Woman  by 
the  Franklin  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  last  spring.  She  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Litton  Junior  High  School  there 
and  received  a  master's  degree  in  1979  from 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University. 

William  C.  Tucker,  Barrington,  R.I.,  is 
vice  president  of  the  international  division  of 
Old  Stone  Bank,  in  Providence. 

Stepilien  W.  Van  Ness,  Watertown,  Mass., 
is  a  graduate  student  in  architecture  at  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Design. 

Kenneth  S.  Weiner  and  Katherine  Fletcher 
were  married  June  1  at  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  deputy  execu- 
tive director  of  the  White  House  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  She  is  a  former  as- 
sistant director  of  the  domestic  policy  staff 
for  environmental  affairs  at  the  White 
House. 

Robert  B.  Zink,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is 
vice  president  in  securities  sales  with  Salo- 
mon Brothers  in  New  York  City. 

^'2  Ronald  Barnett,  Elmont,  N.Y.,  is  a 
/  J  staff  psychologist  at  Coney  Island 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Carol  Cutshall  Bishop  and  Thomas  Bishop 
(see  '70),  Gibsonia,  Pa.,  have  two  sons,  Mi- 
chael, 2,  and  Chris,  1. 

Brian  H.  Cullman,  New  York  City,  is  an 
editorial  staff  writer  with  Musician:  Player  and 
Listener  magazine.  He  is  also  president  of  Si- 
lent Records,  New  York  City. 

Bruce  R.  Curtis,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  a 
self-employed  carpenter. 

Michael  /.  Dick,  East  Greenbush,  N.Y.,  is 
director  of  the  legislative  staff  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Administrative  Regula- 
tions Review  Commission,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Peter  Talk  and  Richard  Link,  a  former 
professor  of  the  history  of  photography  at 
SUNY,  have  founded  Hanover  Portfolios, 
Ltd.,  in  New  York  City,  which  offers  for  in- 
vestment portfolios  of  rare  quality  photo- 
graphs by  American  and  British  photogra- 
phers of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

/.  Kenneth  Graham.  Jr.,  Latham,  N.Y.,  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  administrative  and  engi- 
neering systems  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  in  June.  He  is  an  instructor 
in  Union's  Institute  of  Administration  and 
Management. 

Robert  W.  Pangia,  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.,  is 
an  assistant  vice  president  with  Kidder  Pea- 
body  &  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Louis  M.  Peck  is  a  reporter  with  Gannett 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Ann  Marie  Harkins  Plunkett  writes  that 
she  is  living  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  with  her 
husband,  Mike,  and  sons,  Steve,  David,  and 
Tony.  She  is  teaching  histor\'  at  Albemarle 
County  High  School. 

Dana  K.  Proulx.  Germantown,  Md.,  is  a 


law  assistant  with  the  Government  Employ- 
ees Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  Rockville,  Md. 

Robert  V.  Robinson  and  Nancy  J.  Davis 
were  married  July  5  and  are  living  in  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  Gary  Fox  and  Larry  Roach  attend- 
ed the  wedding.  Rob  and  Nancy  are  assistant 
professors  in  the  sociology  department  at  In- 
diana University. 

Margaret  Bumbarger  Rollins  is  a  senior 
planner  with  Avon  Products  in  New  York 
City. 

/limes  B.  Spamcr  is  a  law  student  at  Texas 
Tech  University  in  Lubbock. 

William  H.  Staas  (Ph.D.),  Churchville, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  project  leader  in 
the  plastics  research  department  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  Co.'s  Bristol,  Pa.,  research  labora- 
tories. He  and  his  wife,  Lynne,  have  two 
sons,  William  and  Richard. 

Ira  L.  Strauber  (Ph.D.)  and  Susan  Whitesell 
Strauber  (see  '71)  report  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Alison  Rebecca,  on  Sept.  16,  1979.  He 
is  an  associate  professor  at  Grinnell  College. 

Robert  W.  Thompison,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.Y.,  aC.P.A.,  is  a  manager  with  Main 
Hurdman  &  Cranstoun  in  New  York  City. 

loseph  /.  Wong,  Groton,  Mass.,  is  a  soft- 
ware engineer  with  Raytheon  Co.  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

^ /\        Howard  L.  Apothaker,  Jenkintown, 
/  M       Pa.,  was  ordained  a  rabbi  by  He- 
brew Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion in  June,  in  New  York  City. 

Bernard  ].  Buonanno,  /r.,  who  had  been 
filling  a  vacancy  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  Leukemia 
Society  of  America,  was  elected  to  a  two-year 
term  as  a  trustee  in  July.  Bernie  is  a  television 
writer/producer  with  State  Mutual  of  Amer- 
ica in  Worcester,  Mass. 

David  Cohen,  San  Francisco,  is  an  associ- 
ate with  the  law  firm  of  Orrick,  Herrington, 
Rowley  &  Sutcliffe,  in  San  Francisco. 

Christopher  M.  Collins  and  Mary  Henn- 
ingsen  were  married  in  August  1979  and  are 
living  in  Rye,  N.Y. 

Peter  D.  Crist,  Hinsdale,  111.,  was  recent- 
ly promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  an  ex- 
ecutive recruiting  firm. 

]ohn  L.  Doellman,  Fairfield,  Ohio,  an  ac- 
tuarial assistant  with  the  Great  American  In- 
surance Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  awarded  the  as- 
sociate designation  in  the  Casualty  Actuarial 
Society  in  May. 

Conrad  B.  Eitstis  returned  to  civilian  life 
in  August  after  leaving  the  Navy.  He  had 
been  a  radiological  controls  and  chemistry  of- 
ficer with  the  USS  Skate. 

Ann  Greene,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  student  affairs  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity and  is  attending  graduate  school 
there. 

James  H.  Herzog.  Jr..  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  vice  president, 
commercial  loans  at  the  Guaranty  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Worcester. 

Rabbi  Shamai  W.  Kanter  (Ph.D.),  of 
Temple  Beth  El,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 
in  May. 

Wendy  Lamb,  New  York  City,  is  a  free- 
lance writer  and  editor.  She  also  works  with 
Delacorte  Press  in  New  York  City. 

Ellen  Jay  Lewis,  Westfield,  N.J.,  was  or- 
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dained  a  rabbi  by  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  at  the  l'?80  ordi- 
nation services  of  the  Cincinnati  school  of  the 
college.  She  is  married  to  William  Kraus, 
who  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  Thev 
have  one  child.  Gideon  Lewis-Kraus,  who 
was  born  in  |anuar\'. 

lens  Pfi/tTst'H,  Brea,  Calif.,  is  a  research 
geophvsicist  in  electrical  methods  with 
Union  Oil  Research  Center  in  Brea. 

William  \.  Philliys  III  and  Rohm  Radovsky 
(see  '77)  were  married  on  Aug,  12,  1978,  in 
New  York  Citv,  where  thev  are  living.  He  is  a 
lawyer  with  Debe\oise,  Plimpton,  Lyons  & 
Gates,  New  York  Citv. 

Dr.  Steivii  H.  Richter  and  Dr.  Sue  A.  Sin- 
clair (Lehigh  '73)  were  married  July  19  and 
are  living  in  Denville,  N.J.  Both  graduated 
from  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  School 
of  Dentistn'.  She  practices  in  Denville  and  he 
in  Morristown. 

lonathan  D.  Rogers.  Balhmore,  Md.,  is  a 
public  relations  consultant. 

Rieluini  Roll,  a  Harvard  M.B.A.,  has  de- 
cided at  age  28  to  seek  his  fortune  amid  that 
segment  of  society  planning  for  retirement. 
He  has  established  Best  Years  Marketing, 
Inc.,  a  company  whose  first  endeavor  will  be 
the  publication  of  The  Best  Years  Cuule  to  Bet- 
ter Retirement  Living,  a  twice-a-year  news- 
paper advertising  supplement,  aimed  at  the 
45-to-65  age  group.  The  first  issue  was  sched- 
uled to  run  on  Oct.  5  and  the  second  is  set  for 
Jan.  25.  Both  will  appear  only  in  New  York 
Citv  with  the  million-plus  circulation  taken 
from  the  runs  of  the  Neiv  York  Times,  the  Sun- 
dav  Neivs,  and  Neirsday.  The  effort,  privately 
financed,  was  already  in  the  black  in  August, 
with  some  $170,000  of  advertisements  sold 
for  the  first  issue. 

Leonard  /.  Savoie,  New  York  City,  has  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  is  an  assistant  account 
executive  with  Grey  Advertising  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Luida  L.  Stronach,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
a  fellow  in  critical-care  medicine  at  Presby- 
terian-Universitv  Hospital,  in  Pittsburgh. 

William  S.  Symington  III.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
is  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Donovan, 
Leisure,  Newton  &  ln.'ine,  in  New  York  City. 

Marjorie  Drucker  Thompson  {'79  Ph.D.) 
and  Ian  Thompson  (see  '79),  Providence,  who 
were  married  on  July  15,  1978,  report  the 
birth  of  Alexis  Joanna  on  May  20.  Marjorie  is 
doing  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  at  Children's 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Robert  C.  Watt.  Ladue,  Mo.,  is  a  product 
manager  with  Ralston  Purina,  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Richard  Howell  Witmer,  ]r. ,  and  Jean  Croy 
Hudson  were  married  in  Grosse  Point, 
Mich.,  on  April  26.  He  is  an  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  corporate  finance  department  at 
Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.  She  is  a  cataloguer  assistant  in  the  deco- 
rative-works-of-art  department  of  PB  Eighty- 
Four,  a  division  of  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  in 
New  York  City. 

John  G.  Wolff,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  is  an 
account  executive  with  Illinois  Tool  Works, 
Shakeproof  Division,  in  Southfield,  Mich. 

Dr.  Nora  W.  Wii,  Liverpool,  N.Y.,  is  an 
intern  in  pediatrics  at  SUNY  Upstate  Medical 
Center,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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P7C        Lt.  Lois  B.  Agroniek.  USN,  Collings- 
/  kJ       wood,  N.J.,  is  an  attorney  with  the 
Naval  Legal  Services  Office  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Base. 

Dr.  Sharon  Akrep,  Bellingham,  Mass.,  is 
an  anesthesia  resident  at  New  England  Med- 
ical Center  Hospital,  in  Boston. 

John  E.  Chester  HI,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
is  with  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. ,  in  New 
York  City. 

Michael  Chiarulli,  Arlington,  Va.,  is  a 
senior  engineer  with  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 
in  Arlington. 

Charles  /.  Donchess,  Boston,  is  a  regional 
sales  manager  with  Delmar  Avionics  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Michelle  Rossi  Enieri/,  Cranston,  R.I.,  is  a 
marine  specialist  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Sven  R.  Engliind.  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  is 
a  design  engineer  with  NIDA  Corp. ,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Dr.  Michael  Litan,  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  an  intern  at  New  Britain  General  Hospital. 
In  January,  he  will  begin  a  psychiatric  resi- 
dency at  the  Institute  of  Living  in  Hartford. 

Maxme  Ollove  and  Steven  Starr  (Colum- 
bia '73)  were  married  in  May  and  are  living  in 
Metuchen,  N.J.  Maxine  recently  completed 
her  Ph.D.  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Steven  works  for  Bell  Labora- 
tories in  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  Astlett  Patterson,  San  Francisco,  is 
a  freelance  illustrator  and  writer. 

GHsfflZ'o  Pellon,  Bangor,  Maine,  is  teach- 
ing comparative  literature  in  the  department 
of  foreign  languages  and  classics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  at  Orono. 

Ellen  V.  Ralhjen,  Sharon,  Mass.,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Boston  University  Graduate  School  of 
Management. 

Jeffrey  A.  Ross  (M.A.T.),  Concord,  Mass., 
is  a  teacher  and  coach  at  Middlesex  School  in 
Concord. 

Dr.  James  R.  Sabetla,  Providence,  is  a  resi- 
dent in  internal  medicine  at  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  in  Providence. 

Cathy  Shufro,  previously  the  New  Mil- 
ford  correspondent  for  the  Neu'S-Times  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  has  been  named  the 
paper's  education  writer. 

Alan  j.  Steiner,  Philadelphia,  is  a  student 
in  the  Wharton  School's  M.B.A.  program  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Previously 
he  was  a  claims  authorizer  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Claudia  Strauss  is  a  graduate  student  in 
anthropology  at  Harvard. 

^7 (L       Thomas  Albertson .  Providence,  has 
/  U       been  appointed  a  vice  president  of 
Kates  Properties,  a  subsidiary  of  New  Eng- 
land Financial  Group,  in  Providence. 

David  N.  Bernstein,  Largo,  Fla.,  is  a  man- 
ager of  cost  accounting  with  General  Electric 
Co.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

John  D.  Carton,  New  York  City,  has  been 
named  director  of  budgets  and  financial  anal- 
ysis for  Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  in 
New  York  City. 

Perry  R.  Cheatham.  Raleigh,  N.C.,  is  chief 
engineer  with  Sound  Trax,  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Lawrence  A.  Comstock,  San  Francisco,  is 
an  institutional  equity  salesman  with  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co.,  in  San  Francisco. 

Stephen  W.  Coon  (Ph.D.)  and  Melanie 


Weinberger  '78  were  married  in  Manning 
Chapel  on  June  15,  and  are  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  is  attending  the  Wharton 
School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jane  E.  Cosgnff  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  & 
Enersen,  in  San  Francisco. 

Lisa  Creenwald,  Vernon,  Conn.,  has  beer 
promoted  to  underwriter  at  Connecticut  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.,  in  Hartford. 

Richard  W.  hialpern,  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  is 
manager  of  the  construction  and  consumer 
products  division  of  Holliston  Sand  Co., 
Woonsocket. 

Marie Mainelli  (A.M.)  and  John  Langlois 
(see  '79)  were  married  in  June  in  Greenville, 
R.I.,  and  are  living  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Shauna  R.  McKee.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  re- 
ceived her  M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  May. 
She  is  a  financial  analyst  with  Intel  Corp.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Dr.  James  T.  Moore,  Carversville,  Pa.,  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  on  May  17  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  has  begun  a  clinical  graduate 
program  at  Abington  (Pa. )  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Daniel  S.  O'Connell,  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived his  MP. P.M.  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment in  May.  He  is  an  associate  with  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Jeremy  Ross  and  Prudence  Fenton  were 
married  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  May  31.  Hi 
is  a  picture  researcher  for  Time-Life  Books  ii 
Alexandria,  Va.  She  is  a  student  at  the  Core 
ran  Art  School  in  Washington,  D.C.  Jeremy 
father  is  Norman  P.  Ross  '42. 

Jeffrey  B.  Shapnro,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  re- 
cently received  his  degree  in  pharmacy  fron 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  working 
with  his  father  at  Shapiro's  Drug  Store  in 
Hibbing. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Starke.  Houston,  Texas,  is 
resident  in  pediatrics  at  Texas  Children's 
Hospital  in  Houston.  He  received  his  MD 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  May. 

Valerie  Ann  Stei'ens  and  Dr.  Richard  Dav 
Kagen  were  married  on  May  24  in  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.  Valerie,  who  retains  her  maiden 
name,  graduated  in  May  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  Richard  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  BU's  School  of  Medicine 
and  is  an  intern  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia. 

Karen  L.  Stevenson,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  i^ 
the  northern  California  regional  sales  man- 
ager for  the  California  Laboratory  Industn', 
of  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Linda  R.  Stronnnger,  Manchester,  Mo.,  i 
a  minister  at  the  Manchester  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Peter  A.  Travisono  is  a  unit  manager  witi 
Continental  Labs  in  Billings,  Mont. 

Betsy  Vorce  has  been  appointed  a  natior 
al  publicist  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Pu 
lie  Broadcasting  Service.  Before  joining  PBS 
in  May  1979,  Betsy  was  a  publicist  for  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

Mitchell  Wolff,  Ir. ,  Little  Falls,  N.J. .  is 
working  with  Cushman  and  Wakefield  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Barry  C.  Zallen  is  a  pediatric  resider 
at  New  England  Medical  Center,  in  Boston. 
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Tf7       Barry  /.  Bermnn  (Sc.M.),  South 

/         Pasadena,  Calif,  recently  gradu- 
ed  from  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
id  School  of  Medicine.  During  his  senior 
,'ar.  Dr.  Berman  was  elected  to  Alpha 
mega  Alpha,  honor  medical  society.  He  is 
.ling  his  internship  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
ilogy  at  Women's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 

Jill  Wnllen  Bernstein,  Largo,  Fla.,  is  a  loan 
chnician  with  U.S.  Home  Mortgage  Corp., 
learwater,  Fla. 

£!'£■  R.  Borenstein,  Providence,  is  a  fund- 
user  and  financial  planner  with  Sojourner 
ouse  in  Providence. 

Tlwnms  L.  Carson,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  is  an 
,sistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Virginia 
.ilvtechniclnstitute,  in  Blacksburg. 

Robtn  Chandlee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  an  as- 
stant  director  of  the  Northeast  Real  Estate 
enter,  a  non-profit  community  economic 
e\  elopment  organization  in  Baltimore. 

Hmmni  Frumkin,  Philadelphia,  is  a  stu- 
ent  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
;hool  of  Medicine. 

Miranda  Bcier  McLmi^blin ,  Austin,  Texas, 
■ceived  her  master  of  arts  in  religion  in  May 
om  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of 
le  Southwest,  in  Austin.  She  is  working  in 
le  office  of  the  assistant  dean  of  engineering 
the  University  of  Texas. 

A.  Lynn  Nathanson  and  Mark].  Pandiscio 
ere  married  in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
ct.  8,  1978,  and  are  living  in  Brighton, 
lass.  Mark  is  a  third-year  law  student  at 
DSton  College,  and  Lynn  is  a  public  rela- 
3ns  and  development  officer  at  Boston  Bio- 
"(fedical  Research  Institute. 

/.  David  Oulighan,  Summit,  N.J.,  has 
?en  named  an  assistant  cashier  in  the  mar- 
ting  department  of  Midlantic  National 
ink,  in  Newark.  He  continues  his  duties  as 
)rporate  marketing  manager,  with  respon- 
bility  for  planning  and  executing  marketing 
rograms  for  the  bank's  corporate  banking, 
ternational,  commercial  finance,  and 
anch  administration  areas. 

Dr.  Judith  A.  Owens  is  a  resident  at  Chil- 
ren's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

Paul  I.  Po/flHsAi/ (Ph.D.),  Minneapolis, 
linn.,  is  a  postdoctoral  fellow  in  statistics  at 
le  University  of  Minnesota. 

Robin  Radovsky  and  William  /,  Phillips  111 
ee  '74)  were  married  on  Aug.  12,  1978,  in 
ew  York  City,  where  they  are  living.  She  is 
law  student  at  New  York  University. 

Kenneth  T.  Roth  received  his  J.D.  degree 
om  Yale  Law  School  in  May  and  is  a  law 
erk  for  Federal  District  Judge  Edward 
'einfeld  in  New  York  City. 

HennctleC.  Riisten,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is 
1 1  administrative  analyst  with  the  city  of 
isadena. 

George  Samenuk,  Carrollton,  Texas,  is  a 
lit  aff  instructor  in  the  office  products  division 
IBM  in  Dallas. 

George  R.  Sarkis  received  his  J.D.  degree 
Putpm  Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School  in 
ay  and  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Roetzel  & 
ndress  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  is  living. 

Dr.  Sue  H.  Schter,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a 
lysician  with  the  University  of  Rochester 
ssociated  Hospitals. 

Katharine  H.  Sednaoui,  Boston,  is  director 
purchasing  with  T.H.E.  Restaurant,  in 
ilem,  Mass. 

Patricks.  Shattenkirk,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  is 
tudent  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Lois  Sladc,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  computer  science  at  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Science. 

Edwin  E.  F.  Stebbins  and  Sue  Wilds  Sny- 
der were  married  in  Noroton,  Conn.,  on  May 
10.  He  is  a  senior  design  engineer  with  Ana- 
logic, Inc.,  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

David  C.  Strouss,  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  is 
with  the  Coalition  of  Coastal  Communities, 
in  Warwick,  R.l. 

Hal  R.  Tovin,  Gladwyne,  Pa.,  is  an 
M.B.A.  candidate  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Denis  C.  Walus,  Boonton,  N.J.,  an  indus- 
trial engineer,  is  production  supervisor  in  the 
ESNA  Division  of  Amerace  Corp.,  Union, 
N.J. 

Andrew  W.  Woodruff,  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  an  instrumentation  engineer  with 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  in  East  Hartford. 

At  the  wedding  of  Judith  C.  Pollard  and 
Murray  S.  Danforth  III  in  Mav  (see  September 
BAM),  the  wedding  party  included  Wendy 
Pollard  '81,  Dede  Pollard  '84,  Bonnie  L.  Hough, 
Marcia  D.  Jacobs,  Alexis  I.  du  Pont,  Jr.  '78,  and 
Jonathan  M.  Nelson.  Judy  is  the  daughter  of 
Jeannette  Jones  Pollard  '48  and  Wdliain  A.  Pol- 
lard '50. 

^O        Dorcas  A.  Baker,  Providence,  was 
/  O       recently  appointed  as  agency  rela- 
tions and  allocations  assistant  for  the  United 
Way  of  Southeastern  New  England.  She 
formerly  was  a  financial  assistant  with  the 
YWCA  of  Greater  Rhode  Island. 

Lisfl  C.  Edman,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
teacher  in  an  after-school  program  with 
Longfellow  Pre-School  in  Cambridge. 

James  B.  Garvin  is  a  graduate  student  in 
geological  sciences  at  Brown. 

Ronald  Kaufman,  Providence,  is  president 
and  director  of  Disc  Covering  the  World,  an 
international  sports  events  promotion  busi- 
ness in  Providence. 

Jane  D.  Playinger,  Providence,  is  a  health 
care  community  organizer  with  R.I.  Source, 
in  Providence. 

James  C.  Razulis,  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  a 
service  superintendent  with  U.S.  Gypsum  in 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

Joanne  Riccitclli.  Providence,  is  a  para- 
legal research  assistant  with  Conservation 
Law  Foundation,  in  Providence. 

David  B.  Rudofsky  is  a  financial  analyst 
with  General  Foods,  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

AnneM.  Ryan,  Lansing,  N.Y.,  is  a  veter- 
inary student  at  Cornell. 

Gary  L.  Sanford  (Ph.D.),  Miami,  Fla.,  isa 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  pulmonary  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Miami  School  of 
Medicine. 

Douglas  B.  Sharpe.  Auburn  Heights, 
Mich.,  is  a  management  trainee  with  DeVlieg 
Machine  Co.,  in  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  M.  Venditti,  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
is  studying  clinical  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh. 

Matthew  L.  Warman,  New  York  City,  is  a 
medical  student. 

Melanie  Weinberger  and  Stephen  Coon  (see 
'72)  were  married  in  Manning  Chapel  on 
June  15,  and  are  living  in  Philadelphia.  She 
had  been  an  editorial  assistant  in  the  news 
bureau  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


7CI       Michael  B.  Adesman,  Providence,  is 
/  ^       a  medical  student  at  Brown. 

Alan  D.  Buff,  Marietta,  Ga.,  is  a  salesman 
with  theGorham  Division  of  Textron,  in 
Marietta. 

Janet  E.  Cohen  is  a  law  student  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  A.  Richard  Cote  (M.D.)  and  Leslie  L. 
Lipp  were  married  on  June  22  in  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Boston,  where  he  is  a 
clinical  fellow  in  neurology  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Next  year,  he  will  begin  a  five- 
year  neurosurgical  training  program  at  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  in  Boston. 

lames  M.  Delaney,  York,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  a  general  sales  representative  for  the 
Philadelphia  service  center  of  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son,  Inc.,  a  metals  service  center 
organization. 

William  R.  Drobyski,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry,  was  named  the  1980  winner  of  the 
Victor  Meyer  Emmel  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Medical  Histology. 

Eileen  Flanagan,  Almo,  Calif.,  is  taking  a 
year  off  to  travel.  In  May  she  was  in  New 
Zealand  and  had  plans  to  go  on  to  Australia, 
Southeast  Asia,  India,  and  Europe. 

Anna  M.  Fromer,  Washington,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  University  Law 
School. 

Mark  Holmes  is  a  student  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

John  Langlois  and  Marie  Mainelli  '76  A.M. 
were  married  in  June  in  Greenville,  R.I.,  and 
are  living  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  at- 
tends the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine. 

Debra  Kantorowitz  Leff,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  is  an  assistant  insurance  ac- 
counts executive  for  personal  lines  with  Rol- 
lins, Burdick,  Hunter  in  San  Francisco. 

Caren  Lobo,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  is  a  realtor 
and  sales  associate  with  Century-21  Sunbelt 
Properties,  in  Raleigh. 

Arthur  D.  Pasternak  is  a  law  student  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Richard  Roth,  Menio  Park,  Calif.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  department  of  ap- 
plied earth  science  at  Stanford  University. 

George  P.  Rush,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  is 
with  Time-Life  in  New  York  City. 

Jeffrey  W .  Sacks,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  a 
student  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Robyn  A.  Serafin  is  a  junior  statistical  ana- 
lyst with  Blue  Cross  of  Rhode  Island  in 
Providence. 

Robert  G.  Sussman,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y., 
is  a  research  technician  with  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  Environmental  Medi- 
cine, in  Tuxedo,  N.Y. 

Ian  Thompison  (Ph.D.)  and  Marjorie 
Drucker  Thompson  (see  '74),  Providence,  were 
married  on  July  15,  1978,  and  received  their 
Ph.D.'s  in  biology  from  Brown  in  June  1979. 
Their  daughter,  Alexis  Joanna,  was  born  on 
May  20.  Ian  is  doing  a  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston. 

Eleanor  Tittmann,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
management  trainee  with  Stone's  Repro- 
graphics, in  Cambridge. 

Mark  L.  Travis,  Lebanon,  N.H.,  is  a  re- 
porter with  the  Valley  Neu's,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

Laura  Watson  is  manager  of  Computer 
City,  in  Providence. 

Beverly  Yashar  and  John  B.  Mesberg  were 
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married  June  29  in  Providence  and  are  livinj; 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  where  she  is  a  Ph.D. 
student  at  the  University  ot  North  Carolina 
and  he  is  employed  with  Directional  ot  North 
Carolina. 

QO       Margaret  Dai'is  and  Edivard  Mai- 
0\J       nardi,  Jr. .  were  married  on  June  7 
in  Newport,  R.I.,  and  are  living  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.  She  is  a  sales  representative  with 
John  Hancock  in  Manhattan,  and  he  is  at- 
tending New  York  University  Law  School. 
He  is  the  son  of  Edward  Mainardi  '57,  Kinne- 
lon,  N.J. 

Strcen  M.  Lyons  {Ph.D.,  73  A.M.)  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Maureen  }.  Sullivan.  Maiden,  Mass.,  is  a 
paralegal  with  the  law  firm  of  Boyd,  Mac- 
Crellish  &  Weeks,  in  Boston.  She  is  attending 
Suffolk  Law  School's  evening  division. 

Babak  Taleghani  is  president  of  TALY  De- 
velopment Co.,  Providence. 

Donald M  Ullmann,  Highland  Park,  111., 
is  a  student  at  Northwestern  University  Busi- 
ness School.  He  previously  was  a  commodi- 
ties trader. 


DEATHS 


Stephen  Edward  Wright  '06,  '07  A.M., 
North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  educator,  former 
owner  of  a  chain  of  women's  apparel  stores 
in  Boston,  and  a  former  partner  in  the  Cold 
Spring  House  in  Wickford,  R. I.;  July  2.  Mr. 
Wright  was  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International  Studies  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  taught  at  Norwich 
Academy  in  Vermont,  was  principal  of  East 
Hartford  High  in  Connecticut,  and  served  as 
director  of  the  American  Community  schools 
in  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  and  Argentina.  He  and 
his  wife,  while  traveling  in  Mexico,  organ- 
ized the  teaching  of  English  in  the  American 
Library,  a  pioneer  project  which  later  spread 
to  other  countries.  In  1957,  Mr.  Wright  was 
honored  at  the  first  General  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C,  of  the  American-spon- 
sored Bicentennial  Schools  in  Latin  America. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  North  Kings- 
town Civic  Foundation  and  remained  chair- 
man of  the  town's  Historic  District  Com- 
mission past  his  92nd  birthday.  He  was  a 
director  and  former  board  member  of  the 
North  Kingstown  Senior  Assn.  and  a  leader 
in  the  town's  bicentennial  celebration,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  named  "king"  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Wright  was  instrumental  in  con- 
verting the  Cold  Spring  property  for  use  as  a 
park,  senior  center,  community  center,  and 
town  beach.  Survivors  include  his  daughter, 
Emily,  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  and  a  broth- 
er, Elmer '21. 

Charles  Augustine  Carman  '11  A.M., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  ordained  minister  in  the 
American  Baptist  Convention  for  fifty-five 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1969;  July  15. 
Mr.  Carman,  a  1909  graduate  of  Denison 
Universitv',  served  as  assistant  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion from  1954  to  1958.  Survivors  include  his 


daughter,  Charlotte,  7550  North  16th  St., 
Phoenix  85020. 

Theckta  Jones  Brackett  '13,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  a  retired  teacher  who  worked  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Newton,  and  a  former 
vice  president  of  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Bos- 
ton; June  26.  In  1964,  Mrs.  Brackett  was  cho- 
sen by  Brown  and  Pembroke  administrators 
to  go  on  a  lecture-and-fund-raising  tour  for 
the  University.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Edward 'li,  542  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Newton  Center  02159;  a  son,  Richard  '50;  and 
a  sister,  Elsbeth  Jones  '15.  Memorial  contribu- 
tions are  being  received  at  the  Brown  Devel- 
opment Office,  Box  1893,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

Walter  Henry  Snell  '13,  '15  A.M.,  Provi- 
dence, Stephen  T.  OIney  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History  at  Brown,  long-time  chairman  of 
the  botany  department,  class  treasurer,  Ail- 
American  baseball  player,  and  former  coach 
and  athletic  director;  July  23.  After  earning 
his  Ph.D.  at  Wisconsin  in  1920,  "Wally"  Snell 
began  his  thirty-nine-year  teaching  career  at 
Brown,  during  which  time  he  earned  inter- 
national acclaim,  especially  as  the  world's 
leading  authority  on  boletus,  a  tuberous 
mushroom.  He  discovered  several  forms  of 
mushrooms  in  the  Northeast  that  prior  to  his 
discoveries  were  thought  not  to  exist  there, 
and  discovered  a  new  species  of  pitch  pine 
on  the  Scituate  water  supply  reservation.  His 
book.  The  Boleti  of  Northeast  North  America,  co- 
authored  by  his  wife,  Esther  Dick  Snell  '31, 
was  widely  acclaimed.  While  at  Brown, 
Wally  Snell  was  a  guard  on  the  basketball 
team  for  three  years,  a  fullback  on  the  foot- 
ball team  for  two  years,  and  a  catcher  on  the 
baseball  team  for  four  years  who  was  signed 
by  the  then-powerful  Philadelphia  Athletics, 
managed  by  Connie  Mack.  A  badly  broken 
thumb  suffered  in  a  post-season  baseball 
game  against  the  alumni  ruined  his  chances 
with  the  A's,  but  he  played  most  of  the  1913 
season  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Later,  while 
in  the  minor  leagues,  he  caught  a  young  left- 
handed  pitcher  named  Babe  Ruth.  Between 
1920  and  1940,  Mr.  Snell  coached  forty-eight 
Brown  teams  and  for  many  years  was  chief 
scout  for  the  football  team.  He  served  as  ath- 
letic director  during  World  War  11,  kept  the 
sports  program  going  under  trying  circum- 
stances, and  won  a  host  of  friends  for  the 
University  with  his  warm  personality.  At 


various  times.  Professor  Snell  served  as  pn 
ident  of  the  Rhode  Island  Botanical  Club, 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Audubon  Societ 
vice  president  of  the  Mycological  Society  o 
America,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Northeas 
Forest  Park  Commission.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Athletic  Advisory  Council 
and  was  a  class  marshal.  Dr.  Snell's  first  w 
was  the  late  Adelaide  Scott  Snell.  He  is  sur 
vived  by  his  wife,  Esther  Dick  Snell  '31,  '36 
A.M.,  21  Laurel  Ct.,  Providence  02906;  am 
sons  Walter  '38  and  George  '41.  A  third  son, 
Donald,  was  killed  during  World  War  II 
while  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Dons  Snow  Briggs  Hathaway  '14,  '15 
A.M.,  Barrington,  R.I.,  a  retired  teacher  w 
was  president  of  her  class  from  1921  to  192 
treasurer  of  the  Pembroke  Club  of  Provi- 
dence from  1920-22,  and  secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  from  1920  to  1929;  Ji 
15.  Mrs.  Hathaway  taught  at  Providence 
Technical  High  from  1914  to  1919  and  at  B; 
rington  High  from  1945  to  1956,  when  she 
tired  as  chairman  of  the  Latin  department 
She  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  Barring 
ton  League  of  Women  Voters.  Survivors  ii 
elude  her  son,  Capt.  Charles  Hathaway.  A 
sister  was  the  late  Helen  Briggs  '14. 

Wdliam  Fowler  Littlejohn  '15,  McLean, 
Va.,  a  former  director  of  the  administrahv 
division  of  the  Defense  Petroleum  Admin 
tration  in  Washington,  D.C;  May  24.  Foil 
ing  World  War  II,  during  which  he  served 
a  captain  in  the  infantry,  Mr.  Littlejohn 
worked  for  the  federal  government  in  a  v< 
ety  of  positions  until  his  retirement.  He  rt 
ceived  his  LL.B.  from  George  Washingtoi ' 
University  in  1925.  During  World  War  II, 
Littlejohn  served  with  the  War  Manpowe 
Commission,  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
hon,  and  then  was  on  the  staff  of  a  Senate 
committee  overseeing  the  Marshall  Plan 
from  1948  to  1950.  Theta  Chi.  Survivors  ir 
elude  three  children,  Mildred,  Norman,  a 
William  Littlejohn  '50,  the  latter  at  1813  Kir 
lev  Ave. ,  McLean  22101 . 


Wally  Snell  in  1971. 


Stanley  Ayrault  Ward  '17,  Newport,  R 
football  coach  and  athletic  director  at  The  1 
School  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  from  1919  until 
retirement  in  I960  and  a  member  of  the  1' 
Brown  football  team  that  met  Washingtoi 
State  in  the  first  annual  Rose  Bowl  game  c 
Jan.  1,  1916;  July  3.  Mr.  Ward  served  in  th 
Army  during  the  Mexican  Border  Campa  i 
and  then  with  Batten,-  C  of  the  Field  Artill  i 
in  France  during  World  War  I.  He  was  a  '. 
major  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  World  j 
II.  After  his  retirement,  Mr.  Ward  movpdl 
Newport  and  was  marine  curator  at  the  I 
Newport  Historical  Society.  Phi  Upsilon. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Stanley,  jr.  '50, 
8252,  Asheville,  N.C.  28804. 

Jerome  West  '22,  Palmer,  Mass.,  past 
president  and  a  director  of  Crimmins  Rea 
Co.  of  Palmer;  May  29.  Mr.  West  was  Ne\ 
England  pole  vault  champion  for  three  yel 
while  at  Brown.  He  was  a  veteran  of  Wor.i 
War  1  and  had  served  as  an  auditor  of  the 
Palmer  Public  Librarv'.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Hisr 
ther  was  the  late  Calvin  E.  West  '88.  Survi'  r 
include  his  wife,  Harriett,  68  Squire  St     P 
mer  01069;  a  daughter,  Noel;  and  a  brothi 
Russell  '25,  of  Warwick.  ^ , 
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J     William  Keni/LVi  Glor  '27,  Naples,  Fla.,  an 
t,  ftestment  broker  with  Ball,  Burge  &  Kraus 
aifcleveland  for  many  years  and  an  associate 
[Bh  A.  G.  Edwards  in  Naples  from  1963 
5I  til  his  retirement  in  1967;  May  23.  Mr.  Glor 
i    i  been  an  active  and  successful  racing  sail- 
i  in  the  auxiliary  fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes 
K  i  competed  in  the  Port  Huron-to-Mack- 
-111  c  Island  race.  He  had  been  an  officer  of 
Brown  Club  of  Cleveland.  Alpha  Tau 
IB  lega.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hope, 

'  Wintergreen  Way  #2,  Naples  33942;  and 

0  sons,  Harvey  and  William. 

Katharine  Patton  Warfield  '27,  Hampton 
Is,  N.H.,  atone  time  a  lab  technician  at 

jlston  City  Hospital  and  Newton  Hospital; 

H;  ^pril.  Survivors  include  a  daughter,  Lois 
rker. 

Clifford  Bernard  Good  '28,  Seffner,  Fla.,  a 
cher  at  East  Providence  High  School  for 
B  rty-five  years  and  a  prominent  Rhode  Is- 
,li(  d  interscholastic  coach;  July  19.  Mr.  Good 
iched  basketball  at  East  Providence  High 
twenty-eight  years,  winning  three  state 
impionships.  He  coached  golf  briefly  and 
m  three  consecutive  state  titles  in  that 
jrt.  He  was  athletic  director  for  twenty- 
B  years  and  later  was  coordinator  of  the 
te-run  People-to-People  basketball  ex- 
mge  with  Latin  America.  Beta  Theta  Pi. 
rvivors  include  his  wife,  Edith,  11520  U.S. 
East,  Seffner  33584  (summer  home  —  RFD 

Box  415,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.  12901);  and 
0  daughters. 


David  William  Lerch,  jr.  '31,  Fort  Myers, 
,  sales  manager  of  Arnold  Wholesale 
rp.  in  Cleveland  before  his  retirement  in 
li J'7;  June  29.  Mr.  Lerch  had  been  a  leading 
Ifer  in  the  Cleveland  area.  Delta  Upsilon. 
rvivors  include  his  wife,  Jane,  1747  Pebble 
jch  Dr.,  Fort  Myers  33907;  and  two  sons. 

Iri'a  Grigware  BitshncU  '33,  West  Ware- 

i;jj;  m,  Mass.,  town  accountant  in  Fairhaven, 

iss.,  for  twenty-five  years  prior  to  her  re- 

ment  in  1977;  June  15.  Survivors  include 

r husband,  Stillman,  123  Queen  Dr.,  West 

,j  ireham  02576;  and  a  daughter,  Betsy. 

al 

,|)    Alfred  Tiixburi/  Hill  '33,  Falmouth,  Mass., 

ormer  president  of  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col- 

;ein  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  a  former  staff 

lociate  at  the  Commission  for  Higher  Edu- 

ion  for  Connecticut;  March  24.  Mr.  Hill  re- 

ved  his  master's  in  education  from  Har- 

rd  in  1937  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  in 

50.  He  served  as  founder  and  executive  di- 

:tor  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 

lall  Colleges  in  Washington  and  was  a  vice 

Jsident  of  the  educational  consulting  firm 

Heald,  Hobson  &  Associates  in  New  York 

y.  A  prolific  writer,  Mr.  Hill  was  associ- 

d  with  the  Sea  Education  Assn.  as  an  in- 

uctor  in  the  literature  of  the  sea  at  the 

jods  Hole  (Mass.)  Oceanographic  InsHtu- 

n.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  He  is  survived  by  two 

^"Ji  lighters,  including  Kate  Hill  of  Cambridge, 

iss.  His  great-great  grandfather  was  John 

rrill  1792. 


Richard  William  kiii^crlci/,  jr.  '34,  Wil- 
p  ngton,  Del.,  product  manager  of  the  in- 
.t|  sfrial  chemicals  department  of  the  DuPont 


Co.  for  thirty-one  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1972;  in'Februarv.  Mr.  Kingerley 
earned  his  M.S.  at  Rhode  Island  State  in  1937 
and  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  in  1941.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Ivis,  2508  Blackwood  Rd., 
Wilmington  19810:  a  son,  Richard;  and 
daughters  Phvllis  and  Linda 

Franklin  Pierce  Huddle  '35,  '39  A.M.,  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  senior  specialist  in  materials 
policy  at  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  May  30.  After  attending  Brown  for  two 
years,  Mr.  Huddle  left  and  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
1937.  After  taking  his  A.M.  at  Brown,  he 
taught  in  the  English  department,  worked 
part-time  for  the  Providence  journal,  and  be- 
came director  of  the  Brown  News  Bureau. 
Moving  to  the  Washington  area  in  1943,  Mr. 
Huddle  worked  briefly  for  the  Kiplinger 
newsletters  and  then  entered  government 
service  in  1947.  He  earned  an  M.A.  in  gov- 
ernment at  The  American  University  in  1961 
and  a  doctorate  there  in  1965.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Mr.  Huddle  was  coordinating  the 
sixth  Henniker  Conference  on  Materials  Pol- 
icy, which  was  held  in  July.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  Claire,  2405  Nemeth  Ct.,  Al- 
exandria 22306;  sons  Franklin  '65,  a  foreign 
service  officer  stationed  in  Kathmandu, 
Nepal,  and  David;  and  daughters  Eleanor 
(Norie)  '66,  Elizabeth,  and  Christine. 

Powell  Henderson  Ensign  '37,  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  for  many  years  vice  president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Meeker  Co. ,  a  firm  of 
radio  and  television  representatives,  and 
since  1977  owner  and  operator  of  Trott's  Hill 
Press  on  Nantucket,  publisher  of  reproduc- 
tions of  old  maps  and  prints  of  the  island; 
April  28.  Mr.  Powell  served  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navv  during  World  War 
II.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Betty,  P.O.  Box  1857,  Nantucket  02554; 
a  son,  Stephen;  daughters  Susannah  and 
Diane;  and  brothers  Dean  '32  and  Rohert  '36. 

Sydney  Thomas  Ruck  '40,  Parsippany, 
N.J.,  formerly  associated  with  the  North- 
wood  School  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.;  May  31. 
Beta  Theta  Pi.  Survivors  include  his  wife  at 
25  Northfield  Rd.,  Parsippany  07054. 

Harmon  Eastman  Mclntyre  '41,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  district  manager  for  the  Lion  Match  Co. 
in  Atlanta;  July  6.  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  David,  and  a  daughter, 
Barbara. 

Thomas  Handel  Bateson,  jr.  '42,  Walpole, 
Mass.,  rehred  vice  president  of  WNAC-TV  in 
Boston;  Aug.  5.  Mr.  Bateson,  a  World  War  II 
Army  veteran,  served  at  one  time  as  man- 
ager of  reservation  services  for  American  Air- 
lines in  Boston.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Survivors 
include  his  mother,  Marion,  869  North  St., 
Walpole  02081. 

Frank  William  Myers,  jr.  '42,  Atherton, 
Calif.,  general  manager  of  the  western  area 
for  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  in  Vernon,  Calif.; 
June  4.  Mr.  Myers  attended  business  school 
at  Cornell  and  Stanford.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Mae,  234  Catalpa  Dr.,  Atherton  94025; 


a  daughter,  Pamela  Blake;  and  sons  Frank 
and  Philip. 

Florence  Gardner  Billnihcr  '46,  Summit, 
N.J.;  Dec.  31.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, Edmund,  11  Drum  Hill  Dr.,  Summit 
07901;  a  son,  Paul;  and  a  daughter,  Pamela. 

Norton  Putnam  Field  '46,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  supervisor  of  engineering  and  audit- 
ing at  Security  Insurance  Group  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  July  2,  1978.  Mr.  Field  received  a 
B.C.E.  degree  from  Brooklyn  Poly  in  1961. 
He  served  in  the  infantry  during  World  War 
11.  Delta  Upsilon.  Survivors  include  his  wife 
at  65  Nicholas  Rd.,  Wallingford  06492;  a  son, 
Richard  '78,  and  daughters  Alison  and  Cyn- 
thia '83. 

Edwin  Kitchen  Fox  '48,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  an  economist  with  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development;  Feb.  4.  Mr.  Fox 
worked  as  an  AID  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  many  years,  with  his  most  recent 
position  being  that  of  evaluation  officer  for 
the  African  Bureau.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
served  as  the  director  of  evaluation  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  program.  Prior  to  joining 
AID.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  budget  examiner  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  During  World  War 
11,  he  was  an  officer  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  England  and  Germany.  Alpha 
Delta  Phi.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sara, 
4011  West  Underwood  St.,  Chevy  Chase 
20015;  a  son,  Christopher;  and  daughters 
Sarah  and  Claire. 

fohn  Shelton  Manley  '49,  '53  A.M.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  head  of  the  English  department 
at  Polytechnic  School  in  Pasadena  and  a  lead- 
er in  Brown's  National  Alumni  Schools  Pro- 
gram for  a  decade;  April  21 .  Mr.  Manley 
served  in  the  Army  in  both  Europe  and  Af- 
rica during  World  War  II.  Beta  Theta  Pi.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Phyllis  Reynolds  Man- 
ley  '49,  712  East  California  Blvd.,  Pasadena 
91106;  a  daughter,  Susan  Manley  Champion 
'74;  a  son,  William;  and  a  son-in-law,  Peter 
Champion  '74. 

Samuel  Parant  Metzger  III  '50,  Rumson, 
N.J.,  president  of  Samuel  Metzger,  Inc.  of 
New  York  City,  an  insurance  company,  and 
the  insurance  manager  for  Asarco,  Inc.,  a 
smelter  of  nonferrous  metals;  June  12.  Mr. 
Metzger  served  in  the  Navy.  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Jeanne, 
Sycamore  Ln.,  Rumson  07760;  a  daughter, 
Diane;  and  sons  Steven  '74,  Gary,  Curt,  and 
Scott.  Mr.  Metzger's  father  was  the  late  Sam- 
uel P.  Metzger,  Jr.  '25. 

Patricia  Brown  Smith  '51,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  a  laboratory  technician  at  Brown  from 
1951  to  1953  and  a  teacher  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana;  July  29.  Mrs. 
Smith  received  a  master's  in  education  from 
Harvard  in  1954.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, James  R.  Smith,  870  Hidden  Valley 
Ln.,  Richmond  47374;  daughters  Kimberly 
and  Kyrielle;  a  son,  Gregory;  and  a  brother, 
Alan  '52. 

Alice  Forsythc  Seymour  '60,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  an  assistant  in  child  development 
study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  May  3. 
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Survivors  include  a  daughter,  Margaret,  418 
PennRd.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.  190%. 

Alice  Filicia  Fix  '64,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  a 
teacher  in  the  women's  studies  department 
at  the  State  University  College  at  New  Paltz; 
June  7.  Miss  Fix  had  also  worked  as  secretary 
to  the  managing  editor  ot  Harper' f  magazine. 
Sur\'ivors  include  her  father,  Alfred,  of  Park- 
chester,  and  her  mother,  Felicina,  of  Walden, 
N.Y. 

Frederick  Blifs  Tiittlc  '64  M.A.T.,  Marion, 
Mass.,  a  1932  graduate  of  Williams  College 
who  taught  chemistry  and  physics  at  Tabor 
Academy  for  twenty-one  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  in  1979;  May  8.  Survivors  include 
his  wife.  Louise,  P.O.  Box  397,  Marion  02738; 
a  daughter,  Joan;  and  sons  Frederick  and 
John. 

Richard  Stanley  Swarlz  '64,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  an  editorial  writer  for  trade  maga- 
zines; May  22.  Mr.  Swartz  studied  at  the 
BerkJee  School  of  Music  and  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  and  for  a  number  of  years 
devoted  his  time  to  music  and  playwriting. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Herman  and 
Dorothy  Swartz,  19  Highland  Ave.,  Lexing- 
ton 02173. 

Col.  William  Joseph  Grundmann.  USAF 
(Ret.),  '67M.A.T.,  Kensington,  Md.,  com- 
mander of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Liaison  Detachment  in  London  from  1968  to 
1972  and  former  professor  of  aerospace  sci- 
ence at  Brown;  Aug.  4.  During  World  War  11, 
Colonel  Grundmann  was  a  B-24  bomber  pilot 
for  the  8th  Air  Force  in  England.  He  was  a 
pilot  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Strategic  Intelligence  School, 
assistant  air  attache  in  Athens,  and  head  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Liaison 
Branch  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  his  DIA 
assignment  in  London.  After  retiring  in  1973, 
Colonel  Grundmann  was  executive  director 
of  the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Trade  Bureau  and  direc- 
tor of  information  services  for  the  University 
of  Anzona  Arid  Lands  Study  Center.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kathleen,  11303 
Soward  Dr.,  Kensington  20795;  sons  Wil- 
liam, Timothy,  Denis,  and  Michael;  and 
daughters  Mary  and  Maureen. 

Elizabeth  Hope  Meyers  '71  A.M.,  Los  An- 
geles; June  2.  Ms.  Meyers  was  educated  in 
London  and  Brussels,  where  her  parents 
were  stationed  by  the  Foreign  Service.  She 
was  a  1969  graduate  of  Bennington  College. 
Survivors  are  not  known. 

Harry  Ernest  Cortland  '75  Ph.D.,  Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson,  N.Y.,  professor  in  the 
department  of  foreign  languages  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy;  May  14, 
1979.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth. 

Daniel  A.  Robinson  '80,  Swampscott, 
Mass. ,  June  21 .  Survivors  include  his 
mother,  Ina  Lee  Robinson,  131  Kensington 
Ln.,  Swampscott  01907. 

Rachel  Anne  Newman  '82,  Evanston,  111., 
in  August.  Survivors  include  her  parents, 
Richard  and  Portia  Newman,  1037  Michigan 
Ave.,  Evanston  60202. 
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A  long  way  from  Manhattan 
RICHARD  PERRY  '65 


There  are  no  Burger  Kings  in 
Brewster,  Massachusetts.  This 
quiet  resort  community,  situated 
in  the  crook  of  Cape  Cod's  elbow, 
exudes  an  aura  of  privacy  and  leafy 
calm,  and  the  only  establishments  that 
beckon  to  the  passing  tourist  are  a 
handful  of  antique  shops  along  the 
main  road.  A  little  farther  down  the 
road,  a  discreetly  painted  white  sign  in 
front  of  a  modest  wood-frame  house 
advertises,  "Richard  Perry,  Lawyer." 
That's  actually  only  half  the  story;  Rich- 


ard Perry  '65  has  his  law  office  dovvn- 
stairs  and  his  art  studio  upstairs,  and  1 
is  equally  dedicated  to  both. 

Perry  is  about  as  close  as  one  can 
come  these  days  to  a  Renaissance  mnn 
scientist,  humanist,  artist.  "I'm  philo- 
sophically opposed  to  the  idea  of  spe- 
cializing in  one  thing,  especially  in       J;,- 
today's  world,  "  he  says.  "I  think  therej^ 
may  even  be  a  physiological  basis  for 
our  need  to  diversify."  Perry's  under- 
graduate career  at  Brown  spanned 
everything  from  poetry  to  physics,  ani 


y  Janet  Phillips 


e  graduated  in  1966  with  a  combined 
i.B./Sc.B.  degree  in  chemistry  and 
Wlosophy.  He  remembers  choosing 
rown  originally  because,  when  he  and 
is  father  visited  the  campus  in  1960 
nd  wandered  into  the  chemistry  build- 
ig,  a  white-haired  gentleman  they 
umped  in  to  spent  an  hour  showing 
lem  around.  The  gentleman  turned 
ut  to  be  Robert  Cole,  then  chairman  of 
le  chemistry  department  —  an  in- 
ident  that  Perry  thinks  is  typical  of 
III  rown's  concern  for  the  individual. 


He  also  remembers  feeling  frustrat- 
ed in  his  philosophy  courses  because 
"there  was  no  sense  of  any  reality  about 
them."  Much  time  was  spent  in  class  on 
optical  illusions  and  the  nature  of 
perception,  but  it  was  mostly  "semantic 
nitpicking,"  according  to  Perry. 
"They'd  get  into  arguments  about 
whether,  when  the  setting  sun  casts  red 
shadows  on  white  paper,  you  perceive 
the  paper  as  red  or  not  —  instead  of  ac- 
tually trying  it  out  to  see  how  it 
worked."  His  involvement  with  art 
grew  out  of  his  frustration  and  his  cu- 
riosity about  "how  it  worked."  He  has 
studied  both  photography  and  paint- 
ing, and  he  now  experiments  actively 
with  optical  illusions  in  a  medium  that 
is  somewhere  between  painting  and 
sculpture:  undulating  styrofoam  "can- 
vases" overlaid  with  tinted  and 
sculpted  wood  dough  (which  he  makes 
himself)  to  create  a  sharp  bas-relief  ef- 
fect. "I've  used  chemistry  to  develop 
the  materials  I'm  using,  and  physics  to 
understand  the  light  illusions  1  create," 
he  says.  So  much  for  semantic  nit- 
picking. 

Perry  attended  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  after  Brown 
"because  1  wanted  the  intellectual  dis- 
cipline of  studying  law."  Here,  he 
found  the  intersection  of  academia  and 
reality  in  politics.  "1  became  radicalized, 
starting  in  law  school  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  in  Vietnam  and 
local  problems  in  Philadelphia.  Penn 
was  a  very  liberal  law  school  then,  and 
there  was  a  real  interest  in  civil  rights." 
Perry  joined  several  of  the  Marches  on 
Washington  in  the  late  '60s,  as  a  mar- 
shal and  participant.  "But  by  the  time  1 
graduated  in  '69,  you  could  already 
sense  conservative  trends  coming  to  the 
fore  in  law,  and  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing things  through  the  Supreme  Court 
was  coming  to  an  end." 

Perry  joined  a  patent-law  firm  in 
New  York,  working  sixtv-five-hour 
weeks  (on  a  single  case)  and  studying 
for  the  bar  exam.  "I  was  losing  friends, 
because  1  didn't  have  time  to  see  any- 
body. Then  the  judge  decided  against 
us  on  that  case.  Here  1  was  with  a 
couple  of  inch-thick  briefs  I'd  written  — 
for  an  audience  of  one  —  and  it  just 
didn't  seem  worth  the  trouble."  Perry, 
who  had  earned  his  way  through  law 
school  taking  pictures  of  seniors  receiv- 
ing their  diplomas  at  college  gradu- 
ations and  sending  prints  to  the  kids' 
parents,  started  diverting  some  of  his 
energy  into  photography  again,  setting 


up  his  own  color  darkroom  and  show- 
ing his  prints  to  artist  friends.  "They 
told  me  1  was  trying  to  paint  with  pho- 
tography, so  I  decided  to  take  a  drawing 
course.  1  was  scared  to  death  in  that  first 
class."  In  1973,  he  quit  the  law  firm,  got 
married  (to  a  woman  who'd  worked  for 
him  there),  and  plunged  into  classes  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  at  the 
New  School. 

When  his  wife,  Janine,  later  en- 
rolled at  Columbia  to  earn  a  Ph.D.  in 
American  history,  it  was  Perry's  turn  to 
support  her;  he  rejoined  the  law  firm, 
picking  up  the  same  case  he'd  been 
working  on  when  he  left.  He  was  also 
making  jewelry  in  his  spare  time,  using 
clay  dough  —  a  precursor  of  his  wood 
dough.  But  he  and  Janine  were  getting 
fed  up  with  living  and  working  in  New 
York.  "Being  a  lawyer  in  New  York  is  a 
terrible  lifestyle,  and  we  felt  law  wasn't 
accomplishing  anything  of  value.  The 
money  spent  on  one  case  could  add  a 
new  wing  to  the  Metropolitan  and  fill 
it  with  works  of  art.  Our  firm  would 
spend  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  on 
copy  paper  for  a  single  case,  while  a 
friend  of  ours  who  taught  school  in 
Queens  couldn't  even  get  paper  for  her 
kids.  It  just  seemed  like  a  waste  of  hu- 
man resources." 

Two  years  ago,  the  Perrys  moved 
to  Brewster,  where  Richard  had  been 
vacationing  since  he  was  a  kid  and 
where  his  father  had  retired.  With  a 
summer  population  of  20,000  and  a 
winter  population  of  5,000,  Brewster  is 
secluded  but  "not  entirely  rural.  A  lot 
of  people  our  age  are  moving  out  of  the 
cities  now,  but  not  to  the  suburbs," 
Perry  says.  "You'd  like  to  have  birds 
outside  your  house  without  leaving  the 
city  and  its  culture  completely  behind." 
He  has  settled  comfortably  into  being  a 
"country  lawyer,"  handling  "just  about 
every  kind  of  case  you  can  imagine" 
(with  Janine  as  his  researcher  and  as- 
sistant), selling  his  jewelry  and  an  occa- 
sional artwork.  "1  think  law  and  art  bal- 
ance each  other  out  nicely,"  he  says. 
"Most  people  here  accept  the  fact  that 
I'm  working  at  two  jobs  —  in  New 
York,  they  thought  1  was  strange." 
Janine  adds,  "We  don't  make  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  feels  good  to  provide  legal 
services  to  people  and  to  have  an  office 
in  our  own  home.  When  we  first  moved 
here,  it  was  embarrassing  to  come  back 
from  the  beach  in  our  bathing  suits  to 
find  clients  waiting  for  us.  But  we've 
gotten  used  to  it,  and  we  kind  of  like 
that  now." 
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ON  STAGE 


Old  timers  like  to  say  that  Brown's  first  effort  to  use  a 
mascot  at  a  football  game  was  a  "howling"  success. 
That's  because  when  the  mascot  was  dragged,  reluc- 
tantly, onto  the  field  the  fans  on  both  sides  of  Soldiers  Field 
in  Cambridge  howled  with  laughter.  The  year  was  1902,  and 
the  mascot  was  a  donkey. 

A  donkey  never  appeared  at  a  Brown  football  game 
again,  not  unless  he  slipped  past  the  gendarmes  and  got  in 
on  his  own.  Bv  the  1920s,  the  bear  had  become  the  symbol  of 
the  athletic  teams.  Live  bears,  usually  donated  by  alumni  liv- 
ing in  Maine,  cared  for  by  members  of  the  Brown  Key,  and 
alwavs  (regardless  of  gender)  called  Butch  Bruno,  attended 
all  games  and  pranced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  team 
bench.  Sometimes,  if  trained  properly,  the  bear  obliged  with 
a  somersault  or  two. 

It  was  all  great  fun,  except  once  in  a  while.  For  example, 
to  many  of  the  old  grads  the  fall  of  1936  will  always  be  re- 
membered vividly  as  the  time  when  Irving  "Bump"  Hadley 
'28  of  the  New  York  Yankees  brought  fame  to  Brown  by  win- 
ning a  duel  with  Fred  Fitzsimmons  of  the  Giants,  thus  be- 
coming the  first  Brown  man  to  win  a  World  Series  game.  Yet, 
that  same  fall  Butch  Bruno  III  disgraced  himself  by  breaking 
awav  from  his  handlers  at  halftime  of  the  opener  with  Con- 
necticut State  and  climbing  a  large  elm  tree  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  field.  It  took  the  combined  but  less  than  en- 
thused efforts  of  the  Providence  police  and  fire  company  — 
not  to  mention  the  city's  new  hook-and-ladder  —  to  get 
Butch  down  just  before  sunset.  Butch  was  summarily  ban- 
ished to  the  Pawtucket  Zoo. 

In  the  early  1960s,  President  Keeney  issued  an  edict 
which,  in  effect,  said:  "There  shall  be  no  more  live  bears  at 
Brown  football  games."  Thus  dawned  a  new  era,  one  in 
which  a  succession  of  Brown  male  undergraduates  climbed 
inside  a  bear  costume  and  did  their  thing  in  front  of  the  fans. 


Meet  Butch  Brunc 

If  one  of  these  modern  "bears"  misbehaved,  he  was  fre- 
quently put  on  college  discipline  but  seldom  sent  to  the 
Pawtucket  Zoo. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  mascot  has  been  a  Bruno 
named  Tim.  Tim  Bruno  '80  is  a  large  hulk  of  a  man  from  Jer- 
sey City  who  climbed  out  of  his  bear  costume  in  the  spring  t 
toss  the  hammer,  discus,  and  shot  for  the  track  team.  Bruno 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  job.  "In  my  first  year,  whenever  the 
crowd  would  yell  'Go,  Bruno,  go,'  I  thought  they  were 
cheering  for  me,"  he  once  said. 

Now,  Tim  is  gone  —  and  so  is  the  long  line  of  male 
"bears."  In  the  biggest  news  on  the  bear  mascot  front  since 
the  giant  elm  was  scaled  in  1936,  the  University  will  have  a 
female  mascot  this  fall.  She's  Barbara  Weiss,  a  sophomore 
from  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  and  she  won  the  positior 
last  spring  in  competition  with  three  male  students.  She  has 
the  added  distinction  of  being  the  first  female  mascot  in  the 
Ivy  League. 

Right  after  her  elecHon  Barbara  began  sending  her  par- 
ents funny  cards  with  bears  on  them  and  penning  notes  tha 
said  things  such  as,  "I  can  bearly  wait  for  the  football  sea- 
son," remarks  that  were  read  with  some  satisfaction  bv  this 
writer,  who  has  never  been  known  to  turn  a  pun  out  into  th 
cold. 

The  new  Butch  Bruno  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lausanne 
School,  where  she  was  salutatorian,  student  council  presi- 
dent. Miss  Lausanne,  and  winner  of  the  Edward  E.  Jappe 
Award,  the  highest  honor  given  to  a  graduate  of  that  school 
Barbara  is  majoring  in  math  at  Brown,  with  a  minor  in  art. 

When  she  wears  her  bear  outfit  this  fall,  Barbara  plans 
put  a  flower  in  her  ear  —  "just  to  remind  everyone  that  I'm 
woman."  And  if  things  go  poorly  for  the  home  team,  well, 
Bruno  can  always  go  climb  a  tree.  /. 


J  GOOSE  DOWN...  A  COMFORTABLE  WAY 
TO  BEAT  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  ENERGY, 

ATA  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

The  way  fuel  costs  are  rising,  you  could  go  broke  if  you  turn  up  your 
thermostat  on  those  cold  winter  nights  That's  no  exaggeration  Turn 
your  thermostat  down  (as  low  as  55°  F)  and  save  fuel  when 
you  wrap  yourself  in  a  warm  and  cozy  goose  down 
product  from  Mountainside  Concepts 
Color-Coordinated  goose  down 
filled  comforters,  robes 
and  slippers 


!■  >OSE  DOWN  ROBES:  For  the  fashion  conscious  woman  Try  our 
sjitoured  goose  down  robes  on  those  chilly  evenings  The  fabric  is  a 
,3,wn-proof  poly/cotton/nylon.  You  can  snuggle  up  with  a  good  book  in 
/■rmth  and  comfort  in  our  generously  filled  goose  down  robe,  Machme 
AShable  COLORS:  Royal  Blue,  Burgundy  and  Chocolate 
KES:  small  (8-10),  medium  (12-14),  large  (16-18) 
tICE;  $75.00  (all  sizes)  plus  $2,50  shipping  per  unit. 


Goose  Down- 
NATURES  FINEST 
INSULATOR. 
GOOSE  DOWN 
COMFORTERS: 
Our  comforters  are  light  in 
weight  without  the  oppresive  heav- 
iness of  layers  of  blankets  Safe  too 
They  are  made  to  our  meticulous  const- 
ruction standards  with   a  tightly  woven  100% 
cotton  cambric  cover,  and  hidden  innerstitching  to 
prevent  down  leakage   (Sewn-through  stitching  is 
never  used  )  This  assures  you  many  years  of  continuous 
use   Machine  washable  COLORS:  light  blue  or  camel 
SIZES:  Twin  66"x  85"  $90.00 

Full/Queen  86"x  85"  $125.00 

King  98"X  85"  $150.00  odd  $2  so  shipping  per  piece) 

GOOSE  DOWN  SLIPPERS:  When  your  feet  get  chilly,  slip  on  a  pair  of 
our  generously  filled  goose  down  slippers  The  fabric  is  a  down-proof 
poly/cotton/nylon    A  perfect  complement  to  our  goose  down  robes. 
Machine  washable  COLORS:  Royal  Blue,  Burgundy  and  Chocolate 
SIZES:  small  (5-6"2),  medium  (7-8'/;),  large  (9-10%) 
PRICE:  $9.95  (all  sizes)  plus  $1.00  shipping  per  unit 


QJMPARE  OUR  PRICES:  We've  shopped  the  market  and  know  our 
ces  are  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  Better  than  the 
ditional  retail  stores'  "sale"  prices.  Do  not  compare  our  products  with 
)se  containing  the  less  expensive  down/feather  blends.  But  do  com- 

ce  us  with  quality  merchandise.  We' re  sure  you  will  find  Mountainside 

C  ncepts  prices  and  quality  the  best  buy. 


GUARANTEE:  We're  so  sure  you'll  cherish  the  goose  down  products 
from  Mountainside  Concepts  we  make  you  this  unconditional  guarantee: 
after  15  days,  if  for  any  reason  you  aren't  fully  satisfied  with  any  of  our 
products,  return  them  for  a  full  refund  (including  postage).  Additionally, 
we  will  replace  any  product  we  sell  if  any  defects  in  workmanship  or  ma- 
terials appear  within  five  years.  We  challenge  anyone  to  equal  this 
guarantee. 


ASE  NOTE   Mountainside  Concepts  (a  division  of  MOUNTAINSIDE  MARKETING  ASSOCIATES  INC  I  products  are  made  to  our  demanding  standards  and  are  available  by  mail  only 


•Ve're  available  for 

a -free  telephone 
dit  card  purchases 
.'ii|  hours  a  day- 
7iays  a  week. 
(\LL:  1-800-835-2246, 
etention  223. 

Kansas  call: 
JljOO-362-2421) 


/ 


Please  send  me  the  following  goose  down  products. 


\ 


h 


tention  223 
r  further  general 
ormation  call: 
1-465-0200 


Name  (print)  . 

Address  

City  

State  


-Zip- 


Enclosed  is  my  Dcheck  Dmoney  order  (Sorry  no  C.G.D.'s) 
Please  charge  my  nAmertcan  Express  DMaster  Card  DVisa. 


MC  Bank  No.  

Card  Members  Signature  . 


Expires: . 


FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  PROVIDED 
MAIL  TO: 

MOUNTAINSIDE  CONCEPTS 

60  Oxford  Street'Newark,  N.J.  07105 


COMFORTER 

Twin 66"«85" 

Full/Oueen  ...  86  "xSS  " 
King 98"«85' 

SLIPPER 

Small S-6'/! 

Medium 7-8V: 

Large 9-10% 

ROBES 

Small 8-10 

Medium 12-14 

Large 16-18 


Light  Blue 


Royal  Blue 


Burgundy 


$  90.00      piu,  $- 

$125.00  «SOea.  _ 

lor 

$150.00  .hipping  _ 


$9.95  ea. 

plu>  $1.00 

shipping 

each 


$75,00  ea. 
plus  $2.50 
shipping 


TOTAL  $_ 
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Report  from  Number  OneWall  Street 


Peter C.  Palmier i.  Executive 
VP  and  the  J.?00  people  of 
Irvinff  Trust's  International 
Banking  Group  are  ready  to 
assist  you  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


Where  in  the  world  can  you  get 
complete  international  banking  services, 
plus  close  personal  attention? 

At  Irving  Trust. 

"We're  banker  to  over  1,900  foreign  governments,  central  banks  and 
commercial  banks.  This  tells  you  something  about  the  quality  of  our  inter- 
national operations,"  says  Peter  Palmieri,  Executive  Vice  President, 
International  Banking  Group. 

"For  example,  we  pioneered  in  the  development  of  S.W.I. FT.,  the  most 
efficient  method  of  international  interbank  communications.  And  we  wer 
the  first  U.S.  bank  with  a  computer-to-computer  link  to  this  system.  We 
handle  biUions  of  dollars  of  international  funds  transfers  daily.  And  weVe 
developed  a  communications  system  that  significantly  cuts  the  response 
time  required  to  provide  fast  and  accurate  answers  to  your  inquiries. 
"This  kind  of  banking  expertise  is  one  reason  many  of  the  worlds  leading 
banks,  as  well  as  corporations,  do  business  with  us. 


\ 


"But  there's  another,  even  stronger  reason.  Our  people.  We  give  vou 
resourceful,  motivated  specialists  who  will  make  sure  you  get  the  close, 
personal  attention  that  sets  Irving  Trust  apart." 

To  discuss  your  international  banking  needs,  write  to  Peter  C.  Palmieri. 
Irving  Trust  Company,  One  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10015.  Or  call 
him  at  212/487-5787. 
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Irving  Trust 

Un  ique.  World  w  ide. 
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